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THE STORY OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
By ALrrep H. GUERNSEY. 


‘*Gramercy Park” is a green little nook in the City 
of New York, about midway between the Battery and the 
lower end of the Central Park. Some forty years ago the 
site was on the outskirts of the city. About that time a 
few gentlemen purchased some four acres of land here, 
with the purpose of building residences for themselves, 
An acre and a-half in the centre was laid out as a park, 
owned in common by all the proprietors, surrounded by 
an ornamental iron fence, and planted with trees, which 
have now attained a stately growth. The streets were 
so laid out that the great thoroughfares would run at a 
little distance from its four sides, so near that they could 
be reached by a walk of two or three minutes, and yet 
so far that their noise and bustle would be only faintly 
heard. The streets which bound the little park are 
yet, and are likely long to be, very quiet. The dwell- 
ings fronting upon Gramercy Park are all what we should 
call respectable, none of them pretentious. Some are of 
plain red-brick, others are of brown-stone. Among the 
men of mark who have here made their homes are James 
Harper and Samuel J. Tilden, David Dudley Field—the 
second of that name—and his brother, Cyrus W. Field. 
Peter Cooper, nomen clarum et venerabile, may be properly 
placed among these, for his plain yellow-brick mansion is 
within a stone’s throw of the park, from which it is sepa- 
rated only by the dwelling of Cyrus W. Field. 

On the 10th of March, 1879, a notable assemblage of 
many hundreds of men met in the adjoining and commu- 
nicating abodes of the Field brothers. The purpose was to 
celebrate the quarter-centennial anniversary of the practi- 
cal beginning of the work of constructing the Atlantic 
Telegraph. It was the “silver wedding” of the union 
between the two continents ; or, rather, one may say, of 
the betrothal which was, after a dozen years, to result 
in an actual marriage. We propose here to set forth some 
of the salient features of that enterprise. As we shall see, 
there were keen eyes, wise heads, and strong hands en- 
gaged in this work ; but, from first to last, Cyrus W. Field 
was the heart of it. 

The general idea is not a new one that electricity might 
be employed to transmit instantaneous signals over con- 
siderable distances. We find it suggested by Schwenter, 
who wrote as early as 1637, and he found the suggestion 
in a still earlier writer. Whole pages might be given to 
an enumeration of suggestions made in this direction, 
down to Morse’s practical realization in 1844, of the idea 
of a recording magnetic telegraph, which he had casually 
conceived twelve years before, while on a voyage from 
Europe to America. The earliest attempt which we find 
at sending signals through a submerged wire was by Doc- 
tor O’Shaugnessy of Calcutta. In 1839 he stretched a 
copper wire, insulated by wrapping it in cotton thread 
saturated with tar across the Hoogly River, a distance of 
a mile, and signals were transmitted by this wire. In 
1842, Morse laid a submarine wire in New York harbor ; 
but we believe no practical use was ever made of this. In 
1847, Mr. A. J. Craven, of Newark, New Jersey, placed an 
insulated iron wire across a little brook which crossed the 
line of the telegraph between Washington and New York. 
He connected this at both ends with the wire through the 
air, and found that the course of the message was not in- 
terrupted. This led in the following year to the laying of 
a telegraphic ‘“‘cable” between New York and Jersey 
City, across the Hudson, a distance of about two miles. 
This may properly be regarded as the first submarine 
cable, 


So matters stood at the beginning of 1851. At that 
time, Mr. Frederick N. Gisborne, who had been engaged 
in building a telegraphic line in Nova Scotia, conceived 
the idea of shortening the communication between Europe 
and America. His plan was to make St. John’s, at the 
eastern end of the Island of Newfoundland, the American 
terminus of a line of swift steamers running to the ex- 
treme western point of Irelond. The distance, following 
almost along the parallel of 50° N., is about nineteen 
hundred statute miles, and it was supposed that the pas- 
sage would be made in six days, From St. John’s to 
Cape Ray, the western point of Newfoundland, the dis- 
tance is about four hundred miles. Between these two 
points he proposed to lay a subterranean telegraph, 
through an uninhabited region of forest, rock, and mo- 
rass. Then came the Strait of Northumberland, fifty 
miles broad, separating Newfoundland from Cape Breton 
Island, whence an overland line would connect with the 
great telegraphic system of the American continent. ‘‘My 
plans,” he says, ‘‘were to run a subterranean line from 
Cupe Race to Cape Ray, fly carrier pigeons, and run boats 
across the Straits of Northumberland to Cape Breton, and 
thence, by overland lines, convey the news to New York.’’ 

Work was commenced in cutting a road along which the 
wire was to run, and thirty or forty miles were cleared, 
when all at once the men who were to furnish the money 
found themselves either unable or unwilling to carry out 
their agreement. The company became bankrupt, owing 
some fifty thousand dollars to the laborers who had been 
employed. Mr. Gisborne was arrested for the debts, and 
stripped of every dollar of his property. At length, early in 
1854, he came to New York, in the hope that his former as- 
sociates would be able to do something in the matter. He 
found that nothing was to be expected from them. Ono 
day while in the Astor House he encountered Mr. Matthew 
D. Field, a civil engineer, who listened with interest to 
his plans, and promised to speak of them to his brother 
Cyrus W. Field. 

Cyrus West Field was born at Stockbridge, Mass., in 
1819. At the age of fifteen he became a clerk in New 
York, and, in a few years, he was the head of a largo 
mercantile house. In 1853, at the age of thirty-four, he 
had acquired an ample competence, and retired for a 
time from active business, and spent six months in travel- 
ing in South America, His connection with the Atlantic 
telegraph began very shortly after his return from this 
journey. 

We have now reached the early months of 1854, when 
the attention of Cyrus W. Field was first called by his 
brother to Mr. Gisborne’s project of the Newfoundland 
Telegraph. He wasat first averse to embarking in an enter- 
prise so wholly new to him ; but finally, at the urgency of 
his brother, he consented to ask Mr. Gisborne to come to 
his house and explain his project. The interview over, 
and his visitor having taken his leave, Mr. Field began 
turning over the small globe which stood on his library 
table. ‘‘It was while studying this globe,” says Mr. 
Henry M. Field, to whose History of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph we are largely indebted, ‘‘that the idea occurred 
to him that the telegraph might be carried further still, 
and be made to span the Atlantic Ocean.” The idea was 
original with him in the sense that it was suggested to 
him by no one else; but, fortunately for the world, it 
had before presented itself to at least two other men; and 
equally fortunately it was to these two men, both personally 
unknown to him, that he at once applied for information. 
He saw at a glance that the question involved two pro- 
blems : First, could a permanent cable be laid across the 
ocean ? and Second, if successfully laid, would the electric 


current be transmitted by it through two thousand miles 
of water ? 

The first of these questions involved a knowledge of 
what was going on at a depth of miles below the surface 
of the ocean. Before another sun had set, Mr. Field had 
written to Lieutenant Maury, the accomplished superin- 
tendent of the National Observatory at Washington, in- 
quiring if the physical character of the ocean and its bed 
presented an insuperable barrier to the laying and main- 
tenance of a telegraphic cable. A reply was soon returned. 
‘*Singularly enough,” wrote Maury, “just as I received 
your letter, I was closing one to the Secretary of the Navy 
on the same subject ;” and a copy of this was sent as em- 
bodying his matured opinion on the matter. 

During the previous Summer, Lieutenant Berryman, in 
command of the United States brig Dolphin, had made a 
line of deep-sea soundings from the shores of Newfound- 
land to those of Ireland. ‘‘ This line of soundings,” says 
Maury, ‘‘ seems to be decisive of the question of the prac- 
ticability of a submarine telegraph between the two 
continents, in so far as the bottom of the deep sea is 
concerned. From Newfoundland to’ Ireland the distance 
between the nearest points is about sixteen hundred nau- 
tical miles, and the bottom of the sea between those places 
is @ plateau which seems to have been placed there espe- 
cially for the purpose of holding the wires of a subma- 
rine telegraph and keeping them out of harm’s way. The 
depth of this plateau is quite regular, gradually increasing 
from the shores of Newfoundland to the depth of from fif- 
teen hundred to two thousand fathoms as you approach 
the other side. It is so deep that the wires once landed 
will remain for ever beyond the reach of the anchors of 
vessels, icebergs, and drifts of every kind, and so shallow 
that the wires may be readily lodged upon the bottom... 
I do not pretend to consider the question as to the possi- 
bility of finding a time calm enough, the sea smooth 
enough, a wire long enough, a ship big enough to lay a 
coil of wire sixteen hundred miles in length ; though I 
have no fear but that the enterprise and ingenuity of the 
age, whenever called upon with these problems, will be 
ready with a satisfactory and practical solution of them.” 

For an answer to the second problem, whether the elec- 
tric current would be transmitted by a cable, Mr. Field 
had recourse to Professor Morse, to whom he wrote on the 
same day as to Lieutenant Maury. The professor answered 
the question in person, He avowed his perfect faith that 
an ocean telegraph was practicable, and would be some 
day achieved. This was, indeed, no new conclusion of his, 
for almost eleven years before, in a letter to the then Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, he had pit the same opinion upon 
record. After detailing the result of certain experiments 
made by him, he adds, ‘‘ The practical inference is that a 
telegraphic communication on the electro-magnetic plan 
may with certainty be established across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Startling asthis may now seem, Iam confident that 
the time will come when this project will be realized.” 

Thus assured by Maury and Morse as to the two great es- 
sential factorsin the problem, Cyrus W. Field took counsel 
with one other man. ‘ This,” says Henry Field, ‘‘ was 
his eldest brother, David Dudley Field. They lived side 
by side on Gramercy Park, and were in daily communica- 
tion, To this, his nearest and best counselor, he opened 
the project which had taken possession of his mind ; and 
being strengthened by that maturer judgment, he finally 
resolved that, if he could get a sufficient number of capi- 
talists to join him, he would embark in an enterprise 
which, beginning with the line through Newfoundland, 
involved in the end nothing less than an attempt to link 
the New World with the Old.” 
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The next thing was to find coadjutors of like mind. Ho 
first applied to his neighbor and friend, Peter Cooper. Of 
this man there is no need here to write a biography or 
eulogy. Suffice it to say that he had reached the age of 
sixty-three ; had acquired an ample fortune, and had como 
to think that the remainder of his life should be mainly 
devoted to the work of wisely administering a great part 
of this fortune for the public good. The walls of the 
“Cooper Institute” were growing up under his eye, and 
to care for this in all its details seemed work enough for 
the few years which, in the ordinary course of nature, 
would be allotted to him. But the enthusiasm of his 
young friend was contagious; and the upshot of the con- 
ference was that Mr. Cooper would take part in the enter- 
prise provided that a number of other gentlemen would 
become associates. 

This conditional engagement was an important advan- 
tage. Everybody knew Peter Cooper, while comparatively 
few knew Cyrus W. Field. He now looked around for 
other fitting associates. Moses Taylor was well known as 
a capitalist who had been successfully engaged in many 
great enterprises, Mr. Field had then no personal acquaint- 
ance with him, but having procured a note of introduc- 
tion from a common friend, he asked for an interview. 
Of this first interview, Mr. Field says, “I shall never 
forget how Mr. Taylor received me. He fixed his keen eyo 
upon me as if he would look through me; and then sit- 
ting down, he listened to me for nearly an hour with- 
out saying a word.” But he had been taking in all that 
his interlocutor had been saying ; and the result was that 
he would also enter into an agreement -— conditional liko 
that of Mr. Cooper—to take a part in the enterprise. Mr. 
Field next thought of Marshall O. Roberts, a man whose 
many bold commercial enterprises had given him a special 
character in the business world. Men called his enter- 
prises hazardous and rash until their success had been 
assured, and then they pronounced them to be sagacious 
and far-seeing. It required little urgency to induce him 
to take part in the Atlantic Telegraph enterprise. Mr. 
Field next applied to a personal friend, Chandler White, 
who had for some time retired from active business. He 
was at first loath to enter again upon the cares of activo 
business, but was soon won over. 

Five men, strong in character and wealth, had now been 
enlisted. Mr. Field was about to apply to others, when 
Mr. Cooper suggested that they were enough — five men 
were as good as ten. To this they all agreed; and they 
met for four successive evenings at the house of Mr. Field 
to consult upon a plan of operations. The result was that 
they would undertake the enterprise provided that the 
Newfoundland Government would grantra favorable charter 
to the new Company. The decision was made on March 
10th, 1854, in the library of Cyrus W. Field. There were 
present the five associates, not one of whom had a month 
before ever heard of such a thing as an ocean telegraph. 
Mr. White died in about a year, and his place was taken 
by Mr. Wilson G. Hunt, another of the merchant princes 
of New York. Just twenty-five years from that evening, 
these men were assembled in the same apartment. Tho 
table upon which the agreement was signed was in its 
old place; and upon it was the very globe, a glance at 
which had s.aggested to Cyrus W. Field that ‘‘ the tele- 
graph might be made to span the Atlantic.” But these 
men were not alone now. Every room in the spacious 
connected mansions of the two brothers Field was thronged 
with guests, among whom were hundreds of the best 
known men in the land, all eager to do honor to the quar- 
ter-centenary of the work. 

Almost from the first the laboring oar fell into the 
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hands of Cyrus W. Field—for he alone of all the associates | the charter of Mr. Gisborne’s Newfoundland Company: 
was 80 circumstauced that he could give his sole attention | But further concessions from that colony were desirable, 
to the enterprise. The association had already purchased | and Cyrus W. Field, Dudley Field, and Mr. White started 
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for St. John’s, Newfoundland. A brief interview with 
Governor Hamilton was sufficient to interest him in the 
scheme, and he at once convoked the Couucil of the colony 
to consider the matter. The official answer was given in a 
few hours: ‘ The Governor would recommend the Assem- 
bly to guarantee the interest upon £50,000 of bonds; to 
make an immediate grant of fifty square miles of land, 
with a further grant of the same extent on the completion 
of the telegraph across the ocean; and a payment of 
£5,000 toward the construction of a bridle-path across the 
island, along the line of the land telegraph.” 

During the voyage Dudley Field had drawn up a new 
charter which it was hoped would be granted by the New- 
foundland Legislature. We have already mentioned the 
essential features of the old charter: Its swift steamers 
across the Atlantic; its four hundred miles of land tele- 
graph across Newfoundland ; its little steamer and carrier- 
pigeons to transmit intelligence across Northumberland 
Straits. The proposed charter for the ‘‘ New York, New- 
foundland, and Eondon Telegraph Company ” was a very 
different thing, as was indicated in its opening sentence : 
‘* Whereas, it is deemed advisable to establish a line of 
telegraphic communication between America and Europe, 
by way of Newfoundland, therefore, etc.” The essential 
provisions of the proposed charter were that the associates 
were incorporated for fifty years, and among them there 
should be a perfect equality between citizens of the United 
States and subjects of Great Britain; and that during 
these fifty years no other company or individuals- should 
be permitted to land any telegraphic wire or cable upon 
any point upon the shores of Newfoundland or its depend- 
encies. After considerable discussion, this bill was passed 
by the Assembly without a dissenting voice, and was con- 
firmed by the Governor in Council. 

The first thing to be done was to open a road through 
the wilds of Newfoundland ; for by their charter they 
were to make ‘‘a good, traversable bridle-road, eight feet 
wide, with bridges of the same width,” from one end of 
the island to the other. Mr. White went to St. John’s to 
act as general agent for the Company, and Matthew D. Field, 
as engineer, was to hayg charge of the construction of the 
road. The story of this part of the work is well worth the 
telling, had we here space for it. The region furnished 
nothing except water in the way of supplies. Food and 
implements were supplied by a little steamer plying along 
the coast, whence they were borne on the backs of men 
over the hills. The hundreds of men were rudely shel- 
tered under tents or in huts ; but oftener they slept on 
the. bare ground under the canopy of the sky. During 
the Summer and early Autumn there was enough of endur- 
ance ; but in that northern latitude snow lies deep for 
nearly half the year ; blinding drifts sweep over the moors, 
and choke up the paths of the forest. 

Toward the close of the year Cyrus W. Field went to 
London to contract for a cable across Northumberland 
Straits. In due time the cable was dispatched, and al- 
though the overldénd line was not completed, it was re- 
solved to lay this cable at once. A fine steamer was 
chartered, and a large party of ladies and gentlemen em- 
barked at New York on the 7th of August, 1855. Among 
the party was the lamented Bayard Taylor, who went as 
correspondent of the New York Tribune. It was sup- 
posed that the bark which was to bring the cable from 
England would be in waiting for them near Cape Ray ; 
but when the steamer reached the place the bark had not 
arrived, and they had to wait several days. When the 
bark came, it was resolved to proceed at once to lay the 
cable. The whole distance is scarcely fifty miles ; the sea 
was calm, and no trouble was looked for. But when they 


reached the middle of the Straits, a fierce gale sprung up, 
and the heavily laden bark was in great danger of going 
down. At last, when forty miles had been paid out, the 
peril became so great, that there was nothing to do but to 
cut the cable, which was thus a total loss. This untoward 
accident involved the loss of a whole year, but it had 
taught one important lesson ;: that for laying a submarine 
cable a steamer must be employed. 

Next Summer, when the new cable had come, it was 
laid without difficulty. By this time the overland wire 
had been completed ; another telegraphic line, a hundred 
and forty miles long, had, been built across the island of 
Cape Breton ; and thus there was direct telegraphic com- 
munication between New York and St. John’s, a distance 
of more than a thousand miles. The whole outlay up to 
this time had been nearly a million of dollars, most of 
which had been borne by four men; Mr. Field had fur- 
nished something more than $200,000; Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Taylor, and Mr. Roberts each something less. Upon the 
death of Mr. White, in 1856, Mr. Field was chosen Vice 
President. ‘ But,” says Mr. Henry Field, ‘‘In all the 
operations of the Company thus far, the various negotia- 
tions, the plan of the work, the oversight of its execution, 
and the correspondence with the officers and others, 
mainly devolved upon Cyrus W. Field.” 

The part now accomplished was by no means half of the 
work ; and that part was of comparatively little real value 
of itself. Until the broad Atlantic should be spanned by 
a telegraph, the great centres of the two continents were 
only a few hours nearer each other than they had been be- 
fore. Up to this time the Atlantic telegraph had been 
a purely American, or, rather, a New York enterprise. 
But now that the British shores were to be touched, it was 
fitting that Great Britain should be invited to take part in 
the work. So, in the Summer of 1856, Mr. Field again 
went to England. 

He was fortunate at the outset in coming into contact 
with the very men of all others who were able to compre- 
hend the grandeur of the enterprise, and who were prompt 
to aid in its execution. The names of some of these men 
will come before us as we proceed, Foremost in point of 
time was John W. Brett, who was at this time the only 
English stockholder, and who proved himself a firm friend 
to the work in its darkest as well as its brightest hours, 
There was Charles T. Bright, an engineer who was in 
time to receive the honor of knighthood for his share in 
laying the cable; there was Edward O. W. Whitehouse, 
who had made many important discoveries in electro-mag- 
netism as applied to telegraphing—one of which Professor 
Morse declared to have ‘‘ most satisfactorily resolved all 
doubts of the practicability of operating the telegraph 
from Newfoundland to Ireland.” There was Brunel, the 
younger, who was then. engaged in building the Grea‘ 
Exstern steamship, who made many suggestions as to the 
kind of cable to be constructed, and the means by which 
it might be laid. One day he took Mr. Field down to sce 
the enormous hull which was slowly rising upon the 
banks of the Thames. ‘ There,” said Brunel, ‘‘is the 
ship to lay the Atlantic cable.” 

Another man was James Wilson, Secretary to the Treas- 
ury. Mr. Field hoped through him to induce the British 
Government to give official aid to the work. The Secretary 
invited him to spend a few days in the country, where 
they could quietly discuss the matter. The issue of this 
conference was that Mr. Wilson laid the proposition before 
the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. The speedy an- 
swer of their lordships was to the effect that they were 
ready to enter into a contract with the Company upon the 
following generous terms : ‘1st. The capital required to 
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lay the line was understood to be £350,000 (say a million 
and three quarters of dollars). 2d. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment would furnish the aid of any ships necessary to make 
the required soundings ; and would consider favorably any 
request to furnish aid by vessels in laying down the cable. 
3d. Upon the completion of the line, and so long as it con- 
tinued in working order, the Government would pay at 
the rate of £14,000 a year—that being four per cent. upon 
the assumed capital—as a remuneration for work done on 
its behalf ; such payment to continue until the net profits 
of thé Company should be equal to a dividend of six per 
cent., when the fixed payment should be reduced to £10,000 
a year, fora period of twenty-five years; but if in any year 
the Government messages, at the usual tariff-rate, should 
amount to a larger sum, then such additional payment 
should be made as would be equivalent thereto. * 4th. The 
British Government should have a priority over all others 
in the conveyance of their messages, subject only to the 
exception that, if the Government of the United States 
should enter into a similar arrangement with the Company, 
then the messages of the two Governments should have the 
priority in the order of their arrival at the stations.” 

It new seemed every way advisable that a new Company 
should be formed, the object of avhich, as stated, would 
be ‘‘to continue the existing line of the New York, New- 
foundland and.Londou Telegraph Company to Treland, by 
making or causing to be made a submarine telegraph cable 
for the Atlantic.” This association was to be styled 
‘The Atlantic Telegraph Company.” The stock was sub- 
scribed for in a few weeks. It was divided into 350 shares 
of £1,000 each ; of these, 252 shares were subscribed for 
in London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Manchester; and 
a few in other parts of England. Mr. Brett subscribed 
for 25 shares, and Mr. Field for 100; but when the books 
were finally closed, it was found that more than the whole 
number of shares had been subscribed for; and in the 
final apportionment only 12 shares were allotted to Mr. 
Brett, and 88 to Mr. Field. The interest of Cyrus Field 
in the Company was thus more than a quarter of the entire 
capital. ‘ Thus,” says Mr. Henry Field, ‘‘he was by far 
the largest stockholder in England or America ; his interest 
being more than seven times that of Mr. Brett, who was 
the largest next to himself, and being more than double 
the amount held by all the other American shareholders 
together.’* ; id 

The kind of cable to be constructed was now the para- 
mount subject for consideration. It must be flexible, and 
as light as was compatible with the requisite strength. In 
the year that had just passed several ocean cables had been 
attempted. Mr. Brett had lost one in the Mediterranean, 
between Sardinia and Algeria. It had suddenly broken 
short off while being paid out in calm weather. 

The form of the cable having been decided upon, the 
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contract for its manufacture was awarded to two firms, R. 
S. Newall & Co., of Liverpool, and Giass, Elliott & Co., of 
London. Of this latter Company, more will have to be 
said hereafter. The direct distance between the two ter- 
mini is about 1,600 nautical miles, measured along the arc 
of a great circle of the earth’s circumference ; but to pro- 
vide against possible contingencies, several hundred more 
miles of cable were ordered ; each contractor was to pro- 


duce one-half, and the whole was to be completed by the 
first of June, ready to be submerged. * 

The virtual promise of the British Government to fur- 
nish ships for the laying of the cable seemed to give 
ample assurance that the work would be accomplished ; 
the elaborate experiments of electricians left no room for 


pipe 
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doubt that the cable, once laid, would suffice for its pur- 
pose ; and the guarantee of at least £14,000 a year from tho 
British Government insured that the whole enterprise could 
not fail to be a paying one. The British Government had 
become in a measure a partner in the Atlantic Telegraph, 
and provision had been made that the Government of the 
United States might become a sharer in the advantage upon 
equal terms. Immediately upon the receipt of the note 
from the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, Mr. Field 
transmitted a copy of it to the President, and added that, 
‘The Company will enter into a contract with the Govern- 
ment of the United States on the same terms and conditions 
as it has made with the British Government.” 

The advantages of this proposition to the United States 
were so apparent that we now wonder that there should 
have been any hesitation as to its acceptance. Mr. Pierce, 
then President, and Mr. Marcy, Secretary of State, were 
personally in favor of it; but they dared not give it their 
official sanction ; for there was a class of politicians upon 
whom the red flag of England has the same effect that any 
red rag is said to have in exciting the wrath of a bull or a 
turkey-gobbler ; and it was feared that they would be 
sufficient to defeat the measure. 

In this emergency, Mr. Seward was appealed to to draft 
a Bill granting this aid, and to advocate it in the Senate. 
He complied with the request. Speeches which were de- 
livered against this Bill are not profitable reading at this 
day ; but it is pleasant to glance # some of the Senators 
who took part in its favor. There were among them men 
who soon, in the fierce struggle of our civil war, came to 
stand in the sternest opposition to each other. But now, 
side by side stood Seward and Rusk, Douglas and Benja- 
min, Hale and Mallory. In spite of all their efforts and 


* We give illustrations showing the exact size of the two cables 
which were finally employed. The sections show the manner of 
construction. In the cable of 1857-8, the conducting medium con- 
sisted of seven copper wires twisted spirally around each other. 
This conductor was enveloped in three separate coverings of gutta 
percha, around which tarred hemp was wrapped; and over this 
was the outside covering of eighteen strands of iron wire, each 
strand being composed of seven wires twisted spirally; the whole 
weighing about a ton to the mile. Its strength was such that it 
would sustain, in water, about six miles of its length suspended 
vertically. In the cable of 1865-6, the copper wires were threo 
times larger than those of the former one, and around them were 
four layers of gutta percha, separated from each other by an insu- 
lating compound. The protecting covering was made of steel 
wire, wrapped in Manilla yarn, the whole being further wrapped 
in tarred rope. This cable weighed a ton and three-quarters to 
the mile: but its specific gravity, when compared with water, was 
much less than that of the old one: and it would sustain in tho 
water eleven mil’s of its weight. The shore ends of this cable, for 
a considerahle distance. had a diameter two and a half times greater 
than that of the deep-sea portion. 
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arguments, the Biil passed in the Senate by a majority of 
but a single vote; and in the House the votes for and 
against were almost equally divided. But the Bill was 
passed, and received the signature of the President on the 
3d of March, 1857, the last day of his Presidential term. 

If the assent of Congress had been somewhat slow, that 
of the new Executive was prompt and effective. Two of 
the finest ships in our navy were detailed to co-operate 
with the British vessels in the laying of the cable. These 
were the Niagara, a screw steamer, and the largest man-of- 
war in the world, then lying at the Brooklyn Navy-yard, 
and the Susquehanna, the Jargest side-wheel steamer in our 
navy, at the time on dut¥ inithe Mediterranean. The Ni- 
agara was at once fitted‘out for her peaceful mission, her 
heavy armament being removed, and alterations made in 
her interior so as to make room for the immense coil of a 
thousand miles of cable which she was to take on board. 
She set out upon her voyage on the 24th of April, under 
the command of Captain William L. Hudson, and with 
him, as chief engineer, went William E. Everett, who was, 
in time, to perform services second to those of ho other 
man. 

The British Government had detailed for this service the 
Agamemnon, one of its finest steamers : the one which had 
borne the flag of the admiral at the bombardment of Sebas- 
topol. She steamed up the river soon after the arrival of 
the Niagara ; and salutes and hearty cheers were exchanged 
between these two great men-of-war which were now to 
unite in the work of peace. The Susquehanna soon arrived 
from the Mediterranean ; and the Leopard, the other Brit- 
ish steamer, was ready when her services were required, 
The steamer Cyclops was also detailed to make the neces- 
sary soundings. These five vessels composed the united 
telegraphic squadron, The cable was to be carried by the 
Niagara and the Agamemnon. 

It had been a matter of much discussion whether the 
laying of the cable should be commenced on the coast of 
Ireland, the one vessel laying her complement to mid- 
ocean, where it should be joined to that on board the 
other, which should put down the remainder to Newfound- 
land ; or whether the fleet should proceed together to mid- 
ocean, there join the cables, then part, one going east and 
the other west to the respective shores of the Atlantic. It 
was finally decided to adopt the former course. Toward 
the close of July both cables were on board the respective 
vessels, and the whole fleet assembled in the harbor of 
Queenstown, Ireland. Here the continuity of the cables, 
through their entire length of 2,500 miles, was thoroughly 
tested ; and the fleet sailed for Valentia Bay, which was to 
be the Irish terminus. To the Niagara was assigned tle 
work of laying the cable from Ireland to mid-ocean, where 
it was to be taken up by the Agamemnon, which was to 
carry it thence to the coast of Newfoundland ; and all the 
vessels to remain together during the whole voyage. 

On Tuesday, August 4th, a great crowd was assembled 
at the little port of Valentia. The Earl of Carlisle, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, had come from Dublin to do honor 
to the occasion ; and he made a glowing speech at a ban- 
quet given by the Knight of Kerry. ‘‘I believe,” said he, 
“that I am the first Lieutenant of Ireland who ever 
appeared upon this lovely strand. At all évents, no Lord- 
Lieutenant could have come among you on an occasion 
like the present... . We are about to establish a new 
material link between the Old World and the New. Moral 
links there have been—links of race, links of commerce, 
links of friendship, links of literature, links of glory ; but 
this our new link, instead of superseding the old ones, is 
to give a life and an intensity which they never had before. 
We may leave behind us the wars, the strifes, and the 


bloodshed of the elder Europe, and may pledge ourselves 
to eternal peace between the Old World and the New.” 

The preparations for laying the cable were complete, and 
the work was to begin the next morning. But the day 
broke stormily, and it was two hours after noon before the 
work could begin. For several hours the Lord-Lieutenant 
stood among the crowd upon the beach, watching the pro- 
gress of the work. At length the American sailors sprang 
through the surge bearing the hawser by which the cable 
was to be dragged ashore. Every one, the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant being among the foremost, was eager to lend a hand ; 
and by half-past seven the end of the cable was safely se- 
cured upon land. 

Early on the following morning, Thursday, August 6th, 
the fleet put out to sea. Before five miles had been gained 
the heavy shore end of the cable caught in the machinery, 
and parted. The Niagara put back, and the cable was 
‘*underrun ” the whole distance, and its end spliced to tho 
coil oh board ; but a whole day had been lost. On Friday 
the Niagara began to move again, and before night the 
fleet was out into the broad Atlantic. Saturday and Sunday 
were calm and still, and the cable was paid out at the rate 
of four or five miles an hour. All through Sunday every- 
thing was favorable. On Monday morning they were two 
hundred miles from land. The shallow waters were left 
behind, and soon they were in water where the depth was 
two thousand fathoms—more than two miles. Still the 
slender cord ran easily off, and sank quietly to the bot- 
tom ; and all the while the constant flashes in the darkened 
telegraph room told that the electric current was passing 
along the thousand miles of wire which lay coiled on board. 

At nine o’clock in the evening there was a sudden cessa- 
tion of these electric flashes. The cable was not broken, 
but its conducting power had ceased. For more than two 
hours the electricians applied every test in vain, and they 
were on the point of cutting loose, when all at once the 
light again flashed in the darkened room—showing that 
somehow the cable had righted itself. Upon the whole, 
this event seemed auspicious, as it apparently indicated not 
only that the cable was safe when it rested upon the bot- 
tom of the ocean, but also that there‘was a recuperative 
foree by which it would recover from any slight injury 
which it might have received during its descent. 

Before morning dawned, all the bright hopes which had 
been reawakened were irretrievably dashed. The Niagara 
was going at the rate of four miles an hour, but the cable 
was running out at the rate of six-miles. To stop this waste 
of cablé, the engineer in charge ordered the breaks to be 
applied. They did their work too well, and held the cable 
fast in their strong grip. The stern of the ship was at the 
moment in the trough of the sea; as it rose upon the swell 
there was a sudden jerk upon the slender line; it parted 
close to the Niagara, and three hundred and thirty-five 
miles of it were lost. 

A consultation was held, and it was decided that the two 
American vessels and the Agamemnon were to remain where 
they were for a few days, in order to make certain experi- 
ments ; the Cyclops was to steam back to Valeutia, and the 
Leopard, with Mr. Field on board, was to steer for Ports- 
mouth. During the voyage Mr. Field wrote hopefully to 
his family at home : ‘The successful Jaying of the Atlantic 
Telegraph cable is put off for a short time, but its final 
triumph has been fully proved by the experience that we 
have had since we left Valentia.” 

But there were few others who shared this strong faith. 
‘‘Nothing succeeds like success,” and nothing fails like 
even apparept failure. The loss of so many miles of cable 
and that involved in the postponement of the enterprise, 
was not Jess than half a million of dollars ; and to mako 
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this good the Company must enlarge its capital. Few of 
the present shareholders were disposed to invest more than 
they had done ; and for a time no new ones could be found. 
The cable was unloaded from the Niagara and Agamemnon, 
and coiled up on shore at Plymouth. Mr. Field returned 
to America, only to meet evil tidings. The great financial 
storm of 1857 had swept over the land; many a great for- 
tune had crumbled away, and among them his own had 
been in imminent peril. * 

But the English Directors were of too sturdy stuff to 
give way before even such a blow; and before many days 
an order was given for seven hundred miles of new cable, 
and the British Government renewed its promise of aid. 
In America, Mr. Field asked the use of the nationakvessels 
which had been granted before. He had perceived that 
the immediate cause of the late disaster was owing to de- 
fects in the apparatus for paying out the cable, and he had 
fixed upon a man capable of remedying these defects. 
This was Mr. Everett, the chief engineer of the Niagara, 
for whose assistance he made special application. Both 
requests were granted without hesitation. ‘‘ There,” said 
the Secretary of the Navy, as he signed the official order, 
‘*T have given you all you asked.” 

On January 6th, 1858, just a week after the reception of 
this document at Washington, Mr. Field, accompanied by 
Mr. Everett, sailed from New York for England. He had 
searcely arrived when the Board of Directors invited him 
to become General Manager of the Company, with the 
entire control of the whole staff of officers. They wished 
to pay him for his services £1,000 besides his expenses. 
He accepted the duties of the position, but declined to 
receive any pecuniary compensation. Mr. Everett was at 
once installed in a large machine-shop at Southwark, where 
he devoted himself to studying out the details of the new 
paying-out apparatus, In three months he had produced 
a working model, which was at once — as meeting 
all the required conditions. 

The British Government had again detailed the Aga- 
memnon for the new service ; and the place of the Leopard 
was taken by the Gorgon, commanded by Captain Dayman, 
who, in the Cyclops, had made the deep-sea soundings of 
last year. The American Government had intended to em- 
ploy the Niagaraand the Susquehanna again on the service. 
The Niagara reached Plymouth on the 9th of March ; but 
before long tidings came that the Susquehanna was una- 
vailable. Mr. Field, without even waiting to inform the 
Directors of this mishap, drove at once to the Admiralty, 
and laid the matter before Sir John Pakington, the head 
of that department. ‘I am ashamed,” he said, ‘‘ to come 
to you, after what the English Government has already 
done for the Atlantic Telegraph. But the Susquehanna 
is in the West Indies with the yellow fever on board, 
and she cannot come to England to take part in the 
expedition. Can you do anything for us?” Sir John 
replied; ‘I will see what I can do.” In an hour or two 
word was sent to the officers of the Company that Her 
Majesty’s Steamship Valorous had been ordered to take 
the place of the Susquehanna. 

The whole of April and half of May was required to ship 
the cable, now more than thyee thousand miles in length. 
Tt had been decided to proceed at once to near mid-ocean, 
where the two lengths were to be joined, and thence to 
lay the cable in both directions. During the last four 
months the charge of everything had devolyed upon Mr. 
Field as General Manager. The expedition left Plymouth 
on Thursday, June 10. 

The weather was calm at first; but on Sunday a gale 
sprang up, which lasted all the week. ‘The heavily laden 
Agamemnon. suffered severely, and was in danger of found- 
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ering. A coil of two hundred and fifty tons of wire on 
the forward deck broke loose from its fastenings, and 
threatened to dash through the bulwarks. Then the gale 
subsided. On June 25th, fifteen days after leaving Ply- 
mouth, the whole squadron were together at the appointed 
meeting-place near the middle of the Atlantic, now smooth 
as an inland lake. The upper part of the main coil of 
cable on board the Agamemnon had shifted and become 
so twisted that a hundred miles of it had to be cut out and 
re-coiled in another part of the ship; so that it was not 
until the evening of the 26th that the cable was spliced be- 
tween the ships, and lowered to the bottom of the sea; 
then the vessels got under way, one heading east and the 
other west. Before three miles had been gained the cable 
was caught in the machinery of the Niagara, and parted. 
The ends were hauled up, spliced again, and a fresh start 
was taken. 

At half-past three o’clock on next Sunday morning, when 
forty miles had been gone, there was a sudden break of 
continuity. The cable had parted. The two ships headed 
back to the place of rendezvous, when it was found that 
the fracture had taken place somewhere between them. 
The cable was again joined in mid-ocean, and the two-fold 
voyages were resumed, All through Monday night and 
Tuesday everything went well. Hearts grew light as the 
record showed that 50, 100, 150, 200 miles had been 
safely laid. But on Tuesday night came the fatal an- 
nouncement that the electric current had ceased to flow. 
The cable had parted, and, as afterward appeared, somo 
twenty miles from the stern of the Agamemnon. 

It had been agreed that should a break oceur before 
each vessel had gone a hundred miles, both should return 
and renew the attempt ; if it occurred after that distance had 
been run, both vessels should sail for Ireland. The Nia- 
gara had run 111 miles; and as the Agamemnon had run 
about the same distance, it was assumed that she would 
proceed to Ireland. The Niagara reached Queenstown on. 
the 5th of July. But the Agamemnon, owing to some mis- 
understanding, had gone back to the rendezvous in mid- 
ocean, and did not return until a week later. 

From Queenstown Mr. Field set out at once for London. 
But the tidings of mishap had preceded him, and a meeting 
of the Directors had been called. Sir William Brown, the 
chairman, advised that the cable should be sold. Mr. 
Booking, the vice-chairman, resigned his office. He would 
have nothing more to do with a hopeless enterprise. ‘ But,” 
says Mr. Henry Field, ‘there were others who thought 
there was still a chance. To be sure, it was a forlorn hope. 
But the ships were there. Though three hundred miles 
more of cable had been lost, such a contingency had been 
provided for, and there was still enough to cross the ocean. 
These arguments prevailed, and it was voted to make ono 
more trial before the project was finally abandoned.” 

Provisions and coal were taken in as speedily as possible, 
and the squadron was again under way, leaving Queens- 
town on the 17th of July. It had been decided that this 
time the vessels should not try to keep together, but that 
each should make its best way to the latitude and longitude 
designated for the rendezvous. The Niagara being able 
to carry more coal than the others, steamed the whole dis- 
tance, and had to wait several days for her consorts, the 
Agamemnon being the last to arrive, on the 28th of July. 
The rendezvous was not exactly in mid-ocean, it being 822 
nautical miles to the station in Newfoundland, and 813 to 
the Irish stition ; so that the Niagara had to go 69 miles 
more than the Agamemnon. Each vessel had on board about 
1,100 miles of cable. 

The splicing was effected a little after noon on Thursday, 


| July 29th —a vear lacking a week from the day when the 
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THE BREAKING OF THE CABLE ON BOARD THE ‘GREAT EASTERN” IN 1866, 


first expedition set out from Valentia Bay ; and in a brief 
space the two vessels set off for their opposite destinations. 
The voyage of the Niagara was uneventful as far as the 
elements were concerned ; but there were not wanting omin- 
ous indications that something was amiss in the cable itself. 
Men afterward said, ‘‘ Mr. Field was the only man on board 


who kept up his courage through it all.” In his journal, Mr. | receiving perfect signals from the Agamemnon.” 
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DELIVERING SIGNALS ON THE “‘GREAT EASTERN.” 


Field thus mentions the first of these warnings, which t k 
place only a few hours after the ships parted compar ': 
‘* At forty-five minutes past seven in the evening, signals 
from the Agamemnon ceased. We kept on paying out very 
slowly, and constantly apphying all kinds of electrical tests, 
until ten minutes past nine, when we again commenced 
The next 
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day it was found that the Niagara had run more than six- 
teen miles out of her direct course, involving so much waste 
of cable. At this rate there would not be enough to reach 
Newfoundland. The cause of the error was easily detected. 
The immense mass of wire in the ship had affected the 
compass, 80 that the needle no longer pointed due north. 
The Gorgon, having no cable on board, her compasses were 
not thus affected ; so it was arranged that she should go 
ahead and pilot the shortest way. So accurately was this 
done that the distances, as shown by the log and by obser- 
vation, varied scarcely a mile. From the journal of Mr. 
Field we abridge a few entries : 


* July 3ist,—At eleven o'clock 300 miles of cable had been paid 
out. Not quite three hours later, signals were reccived that the 
Agamemnon had paid out an equal length, August 2d.—About 
noon, imperfect insulation was detected in sending and receiving 
signals from the Agamemnon, which continued until forty minutes 
past five, when all was right again. The fault was found in the 
ward-room. about sixty miles from the lower end, which was im- 
mediately cut out and taken from the circuit. August 3d.—At a 
quarter past eleven, received signals from the Agamemnon that 
they had paid out from her 780 miles of cable. At ten minutes 
past nino, P.m., received signals from the Agamemnon that she was 
in water of 200 fathoms. At twenty minutes past ten the Niagara 
in water of 200 fathoms, and informed the Agamemnon of the same, 
August 4th.—Weather beautiful, perfectly ca!lm. Sixty-four miles 
from the telegraph house. Received signal from the Agamemnon 
at noon, that they had paid out from her 940 miles of cable. Made 
the land off entrance to Trinity Bay at eight, a.m. Entered 
the bay at half-past twelve. At five, P.m., saw Her Majesty’s 
steamer Porcupine, which had been sent by the British Gov- 
ernment to Newfoundland to watch for us, August 4th.—At 
forty-five minutes past one, a.M., the Niagara anchored, At 
two, 4.M., I went ashore in a smallboat, and awoke persons in 
the telegraph-house, half a mile from the landing, and informed 
them that the telegraph fleet had arrived. At four, a.m., delivered 
telegraphic dispatch for the Associated Press, to be forwarded to 
New York as early in the morning as the offices of the line were 
open, Ata quarter past five, a.m., cable landed; at six, end of the 
cable carried into the telegraph-house, and received very strong 
currents of electricity through the whole cable from the other side 
of the Atlantic. Captain Hudson, of the Niagara, then read prayers 
and made some remarks,” 

Meanwhile, on board the Agamemnon affairs had more 
than once taken a critical turn. She encountered rough 
weather and head winds during nearly the whole voyage, 
and more than once it seemed imminent that the cable 
must part, Twice she met sailing vessels, which seemed 
bent upon crossing the track of the steamer just under her 
stern, in which case they would have run afoul of the 
cable. They were kept off only by firing of guns across 
their bows, the well-known signal to alter their course. As 
the Agamemnon had 69 miles less to go, she sighted the 
Irish shores at almost the same hour in which the Niagara 
sighted those of Newfoundland; but the wind was so 
strong that it took longer to land her cable, and it was not 
made fast on shore until three o’clock in the afternoon, 
nine hours after the like work had been done on the other 
side of the Atlantic. But this success had narrowly missed 
being a failure ; for neither vessel had on board more than 
seventy miles of spare cable, and any one of a hundred 
possible accidents might haye more than used up this 
small surplus. 

By noon of that Thursday, August 5th, 1858, the tidings 
of what seemed to be a perfect success reached New York, 
from whence it was flashed to every point on the American 
continent which was touched by the great network of tele- 
graphic wires. We have not space to more than allude to 
the outburst of enthusiasm which followed. 

But in the very midst of these rejoicings, and next day 
known to all men, came the news that all was over. The 
Atlantic cable had ceased to work. Not a message, nor 
even a signal, passed over it from one continent to the 
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other. Never was there a more sudden revulsion in public 
feeling. It began to be suggested that the whole thing 
was a hoax and a swindle—that the cable had not merely 
ceased to work, but that it had never worked at all. To 
all this it is now sufficient to say that there is, and then 
was, the clearest proof that during those four weeks just 
400 messages had been sent, of which 271 were from this 
side and 129 from the other. Most of them, indeed, were 
private ones pertaining to the business of the Company ; 
but a few of them transmitted news for the public, of such 
a nature that they could not have been spurious. 

For four years after this nothing of direct consequence 
was done in regard to the Atlantic Telegraph ; but in the 
meantime other ocean lines had been successfully laid, of 
which those in the Mediterranean and Persian Gulf were 
each about 1,500 miles long; and by their means tele- 
graphic communication was opened between Great Britain 
and India. Mr. Field had been busy in urging a renewal 
of the effort. The most feasible plan seemed to be to make 
a contract with some responsible parties to construct and 
lay the cable. Application was made to the house of 
Glass, Eliott & Co., who had already manufactured and 
laid nearly 6,000 miles in different parts of the world. The 
reply was that the responsibility and risk were too great for 
any single firm ; but so confident were they of success, 
that they were ready to undertake the work, and stake a 
large sum upon its success. 

Still the requisite capital was no‘ forthcoming ; but in 
August, 1863, the Board advertised for proposals for 2 
suitable cable. Seventeen proposals were received ; and 
that of Glass, Elliott & Co., was unanimously selected. 
But still the work halted for lack of money. At last 
Mr. Field obtained an introduction to Mr. Thomas Bras- 
sey, who had acquired immense wealth as a railway 
contractor. Mr. Field describes their first interview— 
‘‘He put me through such a cross-examination as I had 
never before experienced. He inquired of the practicabil- 
ity of the scheme, what it would pay, and everything con- 
nected with it ; but before I left him he said that it was a 
great national enterprise that ought to be carried out ; 
‘and,’ he added, ‘I will be one of ten to find the money 
required for it.’”” Mr. John Pender, Member. of Parlia- 
ment from Manchester, next agreed to be another of the 
ten. It was not long before a great association was organ- 
ized under the name of the ‘Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company,” which included the two great 
manufacturers of telegraphic cables, 

To be sure of a sufficiency to guard against all contin- 
gencies, the new cable was to be 2,300 nautical miles 
(about 2,700 statute miles) in length. To carry the cable 
of 1858 had tasked the two largest men-of-war afloat ; and 
this was to be much larger and heavier. How should it 
be floated ? That problem was soon solved. The Great 
Eustern, which Brunel had said was the vessel to carry the 
cable, was for sale, for a small fraction of what it had cost 
to build her. Some of the friends of the cable bought 
her, and offered her use to the Company—her services to 
be paid for only upon condition that the work should be 
successful. 

The work of constructing the cable was pushed with tho 
utmost speed possible. The last mile was finished on the 
29th.of May, 1865. But to put it on board, and to make 
necessary preparations, took time. At last, on the 15th of 
July, the Great Eastern hoisted her anchors, and steamed 
to the Irish terminus of the line. The shore end was 
made fast after some delay, caused by unfavorable wea- 
ther ; and at length on Sunday, July 23d, the voyage 
across the Atlantic was commenced. Before daylight on 
Monday, when eighty-four miles had been paid out, there 


was a check to the flow of the electric current, and tests 
showed that the fault was some ten miles astern. ‘The 


work of picking-up was begun, but it could not be carried © 


on at more than a mile an hour. Early on Tuesday morn- 
ing the cause was found. A piece of wire, not larger than 
a needle, had been driven through the cable until it 
touched the copper wires ; and through this minute wound 
tha electric current went streaming into the sea. The in- 
jured piece was cut out, and the cable spliced, all causing 
the loss of a day and a half. 

All now went well until Saturday, the 29th, when there 
was a cry of ‘dead earth !”—that is, the insulation was 
completely destroyed. Up again the cable was hauled 
from g depth of two miles. Then the part which had 
been hauled up was carefully examined. 
before—a wire had been again driven through. It was 
apparent that this was the work of malice, not of accident. 
Somebody was on board who wished to frustrate the work ; 
who it was no one could tell. But from that moment the 
officers of the expedition took turns in watching the work- 
men. 

Three days more brought them safely far beyond mid- 
ocean, and within 600 miles of the shore of Newfoundland. 
Then again a leak was announced. Again the work of 
picking up was to be performed. Just as the injured part 
was being hauléd on deck a flaw of wind struck the ship, 
causing her to drift a little right over the cable, which 
parted, and another 1,200 miles of it lay useless upon the 
ocean bed. It was resolved to fish for it in two and a half 
miles of water. Grappling-irons were improvised, and the 
ship steamed back and forth across the line where the cable 
must belying. At last the irons caught something, and its 
weight—increasing every moment as the rope was hauled 
in—showed that it could be only the cable. But before 
they had raised it a mile a swivel in the grappling-rope 
gave way, and the prize was lost. Again and again the 
grapple was thrown over, again and again the cable was 
caught, and again and again the rope gave way. Each 
time two miles of grappling-rope had been lost. It was all 
there was on board, and nothing more could be done. The 
whole had taken nine days, Nothing was left but to re- 
turn; and so the execution of the work was delayed for 
another year. 


We pass over the weary task of raising money for the | 


next attempt. It was finally decided that the Company 
should be reorganized, under the title of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Telegraph Company, with a capital of £600,000. Of 
this the previous Company took £100,000, Ten gentlemen 
subscribed £10,000 each, one of them being Mr. Brassey, 
who said if it were necessary he would take £50,000 more. 
Before the stock was even offered to the public, £230,000 
had been taken, and there was now no difficulty in procur- 
ing the remainder. 

In four months the requisite 1,700 nautical miles of cable 
were ready. Every conceivable defect in the machinery 
and modes of proceeding was provided for. Grappling 
apparatus was also provided ; for it was determined to fish 
up the 1,200 miles of lost cable. On the last day of June, 
1866, the Great Eustern again left her moorings. In a fort- 
night the shore end had been laid ; and on the 13th of July 
the great vessel was once more on her way across the At- 
lantic. Not a single serious disaster occurred ; and on 
Friday, July 27th, the shore of Newfoundland was reached, 
and the great work was done. 

One more event in the history of the Atlantic Telegraph 
remains to be told. Some twelve hundred miles of the 
cable of 1865 lay buried at the bottom of the ocean. There 
was good reason to hope that this was uninjured, and could 
be fished up. The (reat Eastern had been provided with 


It was just as | 
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| adequate fishing apparatus, The hooks consisted of enor- 
| mous grapnels ; the line was a rope of iron wires and hemp 
twisted together, six and a half inches in diameter. It was 
known to a mile exactly where in the waste of waters the 
cable had parted, and thither the Great Eustern steamed 
from Newfoundland, reaching the spot on the 12th of 
August. The A/bany had preceded her by a week, had 
grappled for and canght the cable, but lost her hold in a 
storm. They were now assured that they knew just the 
line along which their search was to be made. ‘Lhis was 
marked out by buoys placed two or three miles apart ; and 
the fishing began. It lasted three weeks, during which 
the weather was extremely unpropitious. In all there were 
scarcely three clear, calm days, and for much of the time 
the ocean was covered with driving mist. » But the line of 
buoys enabled them to work night and day, in fog and 
sunshine, 

The mode of fishing was this. The grapnel was thrown 
over, and in a couple of hours touched the bottom. Then 
the vessels drifted slowly back and forth, crossing each 
way the spot beneath which the cable lay. If it caught 
anything the line was hauled in—a process occupying 
several hours. Thirty times in all was this repeated, be- 
fore success was won. Several times, indeed, the cablo 
was caught, and as often lost. Of these mishaps one shall 
serve as a sampleof all. On the 17th of August, the grap- 
nel struck ground at five in the afternoon. In two hours 
something was caught. Early on the following morning 
the work of hauling in began. The increasing strain 
evinced that they had hold of the cable. Slowly fhe rope 
was hauled in, until twenty-three hundred fathoms were 
on deck; there were scarcely twenty more. These wero 
soon brought up; and there, suspended from the ship’s 
stern, was a bight of the cable, looking like a long, black 
snake with a white belly. This showed that it had rested 
upon, and had not been imbedded in, the black ooze. For 
five minutes it was in sight; then it broke close by the 
grapnel, and the two parts sunk back into the ocean. 

So passed the long days until the last day of August, 
when, just before midnight, the grapnel of the Great Kast- 
ern again caught. They hauled in the rope for a thousand 
fathoms, when the dynamometer indicated a fearful strain. 
Warned by previous disasters, a new measure was adopted. 
The cable was buoyed at that depth, and the Great Eastern 
went two or three miles to the west to get a new grip, which 
was soon gained. Meanwhile the Medway, two or three 
miles further to the west, had got a hold. She was directed 
to hanl in until the cable was on board or broke, it mat 
tered little which. It broke at a hundred fathoms from the 
surface. This gave the Great Easfern an end to pull upon 
instead of along loop. Fortunately the day was calm, and 
the rope was slowly hauled in. It was hear midnight on 
Friday when the cable had been caught; it was past mid- 
night on Sunday morning when it was safely brought on 
‘ board. 
| For a whole year the electricians at Valentia, twelve hun- 

dred miles away, had watched night and day the galvano- 
meter at that end of the cable. Just as the sun was rising 
on that Sabbath morn, a signal flashed from the Great East- 
ern; this was soon answered ; and it was known to both 
parties that not only was the cable recovered, but that it 
was in perfect working order. The new piece was soon 
| spliced on, and the (reat Eastern turned her prow toward 
| Newfoundland. She reached Heart’s Content on the 7th 
of September, when the cable was brought ashore, the sail- 
ccs hugging the heavy shore end in the exuberance of their 
joy. When it was safely landed they seized Mr. Field 
and his two English associates, Canning and Clifford, in 
| their arms, and raised them over their heads, 
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THE BARON’S WEDDING.— WILHELM HASTENED TO MEET THEM. 


THE BARON’S WEDDING, 


Cuapter I. 


Ir was settled. On the day before Christmas, Claudine 
Stolberg was to become the wife of Baron Karl von Wallen- 
stein. Andon the same day the newly-married pair were 
to leave Crefeld, the bride’s home, for Vienna. 

‘There must be no confusion of guests,” said Claudine, 
when at last she consented to sell herself to a man whom 
she thoroughly detested. ‘‘ There must be no guests at all. 
I have no desire to be sacrificed in public.” 

“Do you persist in styling it a sacrifice—obstinate, un- 
dutiful girl that you are!” cried the old general, angrily. 
‘Let me tell you that the noble Baron Wallenstein need 
not go a-begging for a wife!” 

“Very true ; he has secured me for the asking,” was the 
calm retort. 

** Claudine——” 

‘My dear father, let us have done with discussions ; I 
am quite ready to accept the husband whom you have 
chosen. What more can you ask ?” 

Vol. VII, No. 5—34, 
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hil i 
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FIRST ENTERED A SHORT, HEAVILY BUILT MAN, WITH AN UNNECESSARILY 
UGLY AND SALLOW FACE, TREACHEROUS BLUE EYES, AND FLAT LIPS WKEATHED WITH A CONSTANT SMILE.” 


‘“Much more. I ask you to forget the scoundrel who has 
been secretly corresponding with you for the last year, whose 
real name you do not know, and who is too cowardly, even 
when assured of your affection, to act as an honest suitor 
should—come forward and claim you.” 

‘**You ask too much, sir,” said the young girl, coldly. 

‘*But, Claudine, you know nothing of him. You met 
him at Homberg— why, every adventurer goes to Homberg 
—and I was an old fool to permit you to go there with your 
aunt, who is an old idiot. But come now, little one, will 


| you not promise to forget the scoundrel ?” 


‘‘T can neither forget nor cease to love Georg Rcemer, 
sir |” 

“Georg Romer!” scornfully repeated the nobleman. 
‘*There is no such person in Austria.” 

‘*Possibly—but if not in Austria, he is somewhere else 
in the world—and wherever he may be, rest assured that 
my heart is with him. You knowthat. I told you so when 
you first spoke to me of the baron. I might have deceived 
you, and eloped with Georg, but I preferred to be honest 
and loyal, I confessed all to you. How did you receive 
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my confession ? Why, with oaths and curses and threats. 
And when those failed to move me, you resorted to suppli- 
cations. I say resorted, because I cannot believe that Von 
Wallenstein has any claim whatever upon you, and I do 
believe that the account of your indebtedness to him was 
all a mere fabrication.” 

‘**Great Heavens !” gasped the general. ‘‘ How dare—” 

“Oh, no matter. Iwill marry your baron. Pray, let us 
say no more about it.” 

**And you are acting willingly, Claudine ?” whined tho 
old hypocrite. 

** Willingly and cheerfully, my father.” 

** And that Georg ?” 

‘*T shall never see Georg Reemer again, sir.” 

“* Never ?” 

** Never ; rest assured of that.” 

To the baron, Claudine had been equally frank. 

**T do not love you,” she said. ‘I do not even care for 
you ; so I warn you that I will be a troublesome wife.” 


“T would certainly have the life of any one else who | 


said the same, for I could as easily believe evil of an angel 
from heaven as of you!” was the reckless answer. ‘‘ Dear 
heart, we will be the happiest couple in all the world !” 

“But you know that I iove another.” 

**T know that you have told me so repeatedly.” 

** And you still persist in claiming me ?” 

‘*T still persist, my angel—yes.” 

“Then so be it,” said Claudine, gravely. 
is our fate.” 

Thus it happened that the beautiful Claudine Stolberg 
became the wife of a man who, if he was one of the ugliest, 
was also one of the richest, in Austria. 


YHAPTER IT. 


Tren years ago the inn of the Golden Griffin was the 
pride and boast of Reichenberg. You who remember it 
know that. Built of dark stone, it is pleasingly diversified 
with a profusion of steep gables and slender chimneys; 
but the chief glory is the sign, a grand affair which, when 
bathed in the vaporous red of a wintry sunset, becomes 
really gorgeous. 


And just at nightfall, ten years ago to the day, December - 


the twenty-fourth, the landlord of the Golden Griffin threw 
open his door to two weary and travel-stained men. 

** Enter !” cried good Wilhelm Storme. ‘‘ No one shall 
ever have it in his power to say that I am churlish on this 
night of all nights. Enter—and a Christian’s welcome to 
you !” 

Who could be slow in accepting an invitation so heartily 
given ? Not these poor fellows, certainly. 


her master aside. 
“T wonder at you 


hd 


she said, in a tone of reproach. 


“They are strangers, and that is quite bad enough ; but | 


they are also Bohemians, and that is worse. If you will 


persist in feeding them, why, let them have some soup and | 


” 


a crust in the kitchen. 
At this piece of advice, Wilhelm’s broad, good-natured 
face grew very scrious. 
““Why should I send them to the kitchen ?” he asked. 
“T’'ll wager that they haven't a gulden between them,” 
retorted the woman. 


**In that case I am right; for I should like to know how | 


we can more fittingly celebrate the birthday of our blessed 
Lord than by giving meat to the hungry and drink to the 
thirsty. It is my custom, mind you, Dorothea, and if you 
had been longer at the Golden Griffin you would have 
known it,” 
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“Very well, my master ; we must prepare for a crowd of 
beggars, then.” 

‘‘ Not one !” laughed Wilhelm Storme. ‘ Who ever heard 
of a beggar in Reichenberg, pray ?” 

Then he hurried back to the dining-room, to chat with 


| his guests, 


One, the taller, was thin, tall, dark and ragged. That 
he was not young was evident; for the heavy masses of 


| black hair, falling beneath a broad-brimmed hat, but par- 


tially concealed a somewhat furrowed face, with large, 
strongly-marked features. But the black eyes were bright 
and piercing, whilst the teeth, that gleamed through the 
jetty mustache, were dazzlingly white. 

His companion, however, was really handsome. Slight, 
fair, graceful, and, in his tattered clothes and patched 


** Evidently, it | 


But Dorothea, | 
the housekeeper, caught sight of the newcomers, and drew | 


shoes, looking for all the world like a prince in disguiso 
—a musical prince, at that; for the outlines of a violin 
were plainly discernible in the baize bag slung over his 
shoulder. 

And these two poor fellows stood warming themselves at 
the fire, when Wilhelm burst upon them, bearing a tray, 
with three goblets filled to the brims with good, strong 


wine. 


‘*Here we are!” he cried, cheerily. ‘Your supper ij 
coming, my friends ; but first let us drink the toast that is 
| always drank in my house on this night.” 
| ‘Then, handing a glass to each of his companions, he took 
the third, and, raising it aloft, said, solemnly: 

‘In honor of that Friend of the friendless—our Lord, 
the blessed Son.” 

The goblets were drained in silence. 
spoke : 

“T humbly thank you, worthy sir; but Ludwig and I 
have the wherewithal to pay for our night’s lodging. Still, 
that does not make us less your servants, and we are very 
grateful.” 

**You have the wherewithal to pay, eh? So much the 
better, then ; so much the better. I am not one to turn 
my back upon money ; but, tell me, do you manage to earn 
much by that ?” pointing to the baize bag, now lying en 
the table. 

‘A little, sir,” modestly replied the youth. 

‘*T am glad to hear it. Now, here comes the soup; so, 
my friends, to work. As for me, I will ? 

** Master ! master!” called a servant, dashing open the 
outer door and thrusting in a shock head, which disappeared 
as soon as the message was delivered, ‘‘ lose no time ; here is 
the Baron von Wallenstein !” 

‘Whew !” whistled Wilhelm. Then, suddenly, ‘‘ No 
matter. I'll tell you what we'll do, my friends—we’ll draw 
your table a little further back—so—and let the noble baron 
have the fire, because ——” 

‘*Because he is the noble baron,” interposed the elder 


Then the tall man 


| Bohemian, with great gravity. 


‘Nay, but because his bride must be with him. He was 
| to have been married to-day ; his servant told me so when 
they stopped here last week.” 

**Ah, well, do not be vexed, sir; Ludwig and I are well 
enough here. Hark! your guests are coming.” 

Wilhelm hastened to meet them. First entered a short, 
heavily-built man, with an unnecessarily ugly and sallow 
face, treacherous blue eyes, and flat lips wreathed with a 
constant smile. 

This was the Baroa Carl yon Wallenstein ; and the woman 
with him was the wife whom he had wedded only a few 
hours before. A very lovely wife, indeed, for such a hus- 
band! Small, but exquisitely proportioned, was the young 


baroness, with large, soft gray eyes, perfectly molded fea- 
| tures, and a tiny rosebud of a mouth, Add to this an 
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expression of childlike candor and goodness, and you may | 


form an idea of this irresistibly charming person. 

**Do you see, Wilhelm ?” cried the baron, noisily stamp- 
ing the snow from his boots ; ‘‘do you see? We are caught 
by a cursed accident! There’s something wrong with the 
horses, and you must give us shelter until things are righted. 
Have you a private room for us ?” 

‘t Alas! Excellency, all are occupied.” 

“Then my wife must remain here. Madame, make 
yourself comfortablegI will be with you presently. Come, 
Wilhelm.” 

And away went this abrupt gentleman, with obedient 
Wilhelm closely following. 

Full twenty minutes passed. Then the door was sud- 
denly opened, and the baron entered, just in time to see a 
man drawing hastily back in the shadow of the projecting 
chimney. But the sight could not have disturbed him, for 
he advanced to his wife, who was reclining in a great 
wooden chair, and said ; 

** We shall be forced to remain here until morning, Clau- 


dine, and, my poor child, you must content yourself where | 


you are, for the place is really full.” 

‘*Have no care for me,” answered the bride, without 
turning her head toward him. ‘If am perfectly content 
here.” 

“Wilhelm says that no one shall come in here, and he 
has promised to turn those two fellows out,” continued the 
baron, in a low tone. 

‘*Did you make that request ?” 

‘Certainly! I have a couple of idiots at work upon the 
carriage, and, as I must oversee them, I do not fancy leav- 
ing you in such company as this.” 

‘You might have spared yourself that trouble,” was 
madame’s cold response. ‘ Be sure that no one shall be put 
out-of-doors for me. I will attend to that.” 

‘‘Only out-of-doors,” said her husband, thoughtfully. 
‘Well, that is not far. One might be sent yet further.” 

“‘What do you mean ?”- 

“Nothing, my dear—nothing at all. Try to sleep.” 

A few moments’ silence, during which His Excellency 
stood warming his hands at the fire; then he suddenly 
turned to the tall Bohemian, who was still awake, and 
crouching upon a low settle in the corner. 

‘*Friend,” he whispered, softly, ‘‘ what is your name ?” 

** Johann Sepel,” answered the other, shortly. 

** Well, my good Johann, won’t you come and keep me 
company? It is very Jonesome here for both of us. 
Come, and we will have a glass of hot spiced wine to- 
gether.” Johann slowly arose, 

‘“You are very good, Excellency. Shall I arouse little 
Ludwig ?” 

The baron looked down at the figure stretched upon the 
bare floor, and breathing audibly. 

“‘Nay,” said he, the shadow of that ugly smile just flick- 
cring about his thin lips; ‘the sleeps so soundly that it 
would be a sin to disturb him. Come !” 

So this kind-hearted noble and the awkward Bohemian 
wore soon, to Wilhelm Storme’s amazement, drinking deep 
draughts together at a little table at the further end of the 
room. They were talking too, quite confidentially ; but, 
after a while, Johann arose and crossed to his companion, 
whom he briskly aroused. 

‘* Where now ?” drawled Ludwig, rubbing his eyes and 
yawning. 

‘To the stable—the noble baron needs us.” 

** Indeed !” 

“Yes, indeed !” dragging Ludwig after him, Then, 
when they stood before Von Wallenstein ; ‘‘and may all 
good attend you, sir!” 


“Heaven bless you, my honest fellow!” returned the 
nobleman, kindly. 

Ludwig, who seemed to be either too sleepy or too 
stupid to understand such condescension, stared, laughed, 
shrugged his shoulders, and silently followed Johann. 

When they were gone, the baron approached his wife, 
| who was still lying back in the great chair, sleeping, appa- 
rently. Only apparently. She was awake, and Von Wal- 
| lenstein knew it; but he was far too civil not to respect 
this evident desire for solitude ; so, lighting a fresh cigar, 
and wrapping his fur cloak about him, he quitted the room, 
and sent in Dorothea, busy and bustling, to watch beside 
the bride. 


Cuarprer IIT, 


Tue next day was Christmas, and, if fortune had not been 
perverse, it would have been spent by the baron and 
baroness at Vienna. But, thanks to Johann’s imbecility, 
everything went wrong with the repairers of the broken 
carriage. First he cut a thong by mistake, then he lost a 
| hook ; and then, after sundry other mishaps, this bird 
| of ill-omen announced that the shaft was split from end 
to end. 

‘The evil one is at the bottom of it all!” sighed Wil- 
| helm, despairingly ; ‘‘I can do no more. His Excellency 
must e’en eat his Christmas dinner at the Golden Griffin— 
and it won't be such a bad dinner, after all,” he concluded, 
emphatically, his thoughts reverting to the tender pullets 
in the kitchen, to ths great butt of Mark-a-brunner in the 
cellar, and to the superb appearance which the table would 
present, with those gilt-edged plates and crystal goblets 
that were always reserved for rare occasions. 

Presently the baron came out to investigate matters. As 
it chanced, no one was in the carriage-house but Johann. 

**Are you ready ?” asked the nobleman, in a low voice, 
when he stood beside the Bohemian. 

‘* All ready !” was the prompt answer. ‘‘ But where is the 
lady y? 

“She went out for a walk, full ten minutes ago, so tho 
hostess tells me.” 

* And Ludwig ?” 

‘**T saw him crossing the field just now. But come, my 
friend, finish earning your money. Let me thank you, 
however, for what you have already accomplished. Thoso 
poor fellows who have been making icicles of themselves 
out here over this carriage little imagine how we have 
been working against them. Well, well! what a provi- 
dential thing it was that an accident should have hap- 
pened at all! Had it not been so, I might never have 
known—well, I might never have known yhat I do now.” 

** Would you not have detected Ludwig ?” 

‘My friend,” said the Baron, loftily, ‘‘if you knew me 
better you would also know that I am a person of the 
greatest acuteness, I could, therefore, have penetrated 
any disguise that Frederic von Arnheim might have 
thought proper to assume. There, now, enough of that. 
Still, I must say again that I shall never forget your cley- 
erness, nor cease to be grateful to you.” 

“Don’t thank me, Excellency,” muttered surly Johann: 
‘*T worked well because my heart was in my work, that’s 
all.” 


Cuarter IV. 


Sucu a joyous Christmas-day ! A clear, blue sky, bril. 
liant with light; a fresh, healthy breeze sweeping down 
from the mountains, and pure, crisp snow cracking beneath 
the tread. 

And through the snow two men came ttamping. On 
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through the forest they went in silence, until they reached | 
a clearing, where huge mounds of earth about a yawning | 
cavity revealed what had once been a mine. 
‘‘Here we are!” exclaimed Johann, when they stood | 
beside the opening. 
“Do you think that they will come ?” asked the other, | 
anxiously. 
* Think ? 


I am sure of it! It is only a mile or so to | 
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The baron nodded. 

‘* As soon as they appear,” said he, ‘“‘you must attack 
Von Arnheim. I will manage my wife. Oh, yes, they 
must go down together.” 

‘*In that case, it would be as well to send some one 
below to welcome them. So, by your leave, Excellency, 
you shall go first.” 

And the Bohemian accompanied his words with such a 
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the next village, but, you know, they expect to walk there 
—so, of course, they will start as soon as possible.” 

**Of course, but upon quite another journey. And you, 
my friend, are you confident that the sight of your former 
employer will not.overcome you ?.not intimidate you, 
eh?” 

** Nothing can intimidate me. 
you still hold to your original purpose ? 
mined to send them down here together ?” 


Tell me, Excellency, do 
Are you deter- 


vigorous blow, that Von Wallenstein, completely stunned, 
measured his length in the yielding snow. 
It was not the work of many minutes, then, to encircle 
| the waist of the prostrate man with the end of the rope 
| that was still around the windlass-roller, and, pushing him 
over the side of the shaft, to gradually lower him down. 
This feat, silently and hurriedly accomplished, Johann 
cut the rope, effaced all evidences of a struggle by care- 
fully smoothing the snow, and then returned to the inn. 
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‘‘Good Lord !” cried Dorothea, who, from the kitchen- 
window, saw him coming. ‘‘ There has been a miracle 
worked this blessed Christmas Day! That clumsy Bohe- 
mian has forgotten his shuffle, and walks with head erect, 
for all the world like an honest man.” 

* * * 7 * 7 * 

When consciousness returned, Yon Wallenstein found 
himself lying at the bottom of an inclined shaft, perhaps 
fifteen or twenty yards deep. The darkness was terrible, 
palpable, and broken only by the fair ray of daylight that 
gleamed upon the smooth surface of a shallow pool of 
black water. 

Undeniably brave as this man was, he could not restrain 
a thrill of horror as the full conviction of his frightful posi- 
tion burst upon him. He sprang to his feet, cursing and 
calling for aid. But the first shout died away upon his 
lips, and the blood bounded back to his heart, for he 
caught the cold, metallic glare of two small, glittering eyes 
fixed intently on his. 

‘‘Ah, my God, a snake !” cried the miserable wretch, 
instinctively throwing himself upon the ground. 

That action saved him. With a hiss of rage, the reptile 
made its spring, but, cheated of its prey, disappeared 
through the mouth of a tunnel. Then Von Wallenstein 
arose and staggered back against the rocky walls of his 
prison. 

‘**Help !” he cried, again. ‘Help! Help !” 

But no help came until hours had passed. Hours? It 
seemed an eternity before some one called to him : 

**Are you there, Excellency ?” 

It was Wilhelm Storme’s voice, but never before had 
those hoarse tones sounded so heavenly sweet to mortal 
ears. 

“I’m here. In God’s name, be quick !” 

A fresh rope was now lowered, and in a few moments the 
noble baron was a free man, and on his way to the inn 
again. 

And before he reached the inn he had learned all there 
was to learn—that his wife was missing, that the two Bo- 
hemians were gone, and that he would have perished mis- 
erably in that abominable pit if Johann Sepel had not 
sent word from the neighboring village to Wilhelm, telling 
him where to look for at least one of his guests. 

‘‘ But the rascal is not altogether lost to every sense of 
shame,” continued the landlord, with the air of a man 
seeking to convince himself upon a doubtful point. ‘ No, 
not altogether lost to shame, for he has also sent me what 
would have paid twenty times over for a year’s lodging in 
the best room in my house.” ‘ 


CuapTer V. 


In a surprisingly short space of time Yon Wallenstein 
was at Vienna, and once there, he very soon presented 
himself before the Countess Darenberg—that proud, dark 
woman, who was at once the idol and detestation of every 
man and woman of her acquaintance. 

Yet Luisa, Countess Darenherg, was only a young girl, 
an orphan, very rich, very clever, very much admired ; 
above all, very much in love with Count Frederick Von 
Arnheim. So much in love, in fact, that her good name 
had suffered ; for, while she treated all other men with 
coldness and caprice, she evinced for Von Arnheim the 
most unwearying tenderness and devotion. 

Before he crossed her path she had been simply a dan- 
rerous coquette ; but since then, there had been no more 
flirtations, no more despairing lovers. 

As for the count, although ardent. passionate, and full 
of impulse graces, he was just as much the poor girl’s tor- 
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mentor as her lover. She was his betrothed—that was 
certain—but whilst he evidently adored, he never ceased 
to shamefully wrong, her, by the most glaring infidelities. 
And she, strong even in her weakness, waited and suffered. 
Suffered as only a justly jealous and wrongfully accused 
woman could. Waited—for what? His reformation, per- 
haps. 

But that was not yet at hand, it seemed, for one morn- 
ing, in that bower of beauty—her boudoir—the countess 
received Von Wallenstein, and flushed, excited, indignant, 
listened to his story. 

‘** Did you say that you come to me because you imagine 
that 1 may have suspected something of this ?” she asked. 

“*T imagined it—yes.” 

‘*You are wrong. I have never even dreamed of such a 
probability. Have you endeavored to see Von Arnheim ?” 

**T went to his hotel as soon as I arrived ; but, of course, 
he was absent, and I could learn nothing of his where- 
about.” 

‘* You positively believe him guilty, then ?” 

**T am sure of it.” 

‘* Let us see,” said the countess, musingly. ‘Did you 
ever suspect that there was a lover in the case when you 
married her? ‘Tell me that.” 

“I do not deny that I was well aware of the fact. I 
learned it from the fraulein’s own lips, when she consented 
to become my wife.” 

** And you were mad enough to marry her after that!” 
cried his companion. ‘Great Heaven! a man in love isa 
man lost! Did she tell you his name ?” 

so 

‘Nor anything of him ?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘*Two men, you say ?” 

‘* Yes, two.” 

‘** Describe them.” 

“Well, Johann, the scoundrel who played me that trick, 
was a great, shambling fellow; as ugly as Satan, and far 
more vicious. Ludwig, however, was a mere lad, not over 
and above sensible ; not really bad ; much more of a fool 
than a knave, and far less villainous-looking than his 
accomplice. Still, as I have already said, countess, I am 
convinced that it was no other than Frederic Von Arm- 
heim. I recognized him as soon as I saw him. Moreover, 
I instinctively felt that he was the lover in question. I 
was right, you see. Von Arnheim is the culprit, and the 
Bohemian was only his tool.” 

‘* That peasant’s dress works wonders with some people. 
T have often seen the count in-such a disguise, and ho 
looked years younger than he really was.” 

“‘Then, too, that Ludwig was very fair.” 

‘Von Arnheim is as fair as an angel.” 

** And he had a mocking, reckless air.” 

‘“That recklessness is Von Arnheim’s chief charm, my 
dear baron,” said the countess, slowly. ‘It is clear that 
your bride has eloped with my intended husband. He 
was the lover whose existence she confessed to you. He 
bought over the Bohemian to aid him, and he—he alone 
is the author of your shame. Now, what will you do? 
For my part, I confess that I am desperate.” 

‘* Countess,” said the man, turning his cold, cruel face 
full upon her, ‘‘ you should advise me, for the shame is 
yours also. If you will be frank, now, and say, ‘What 
shall we do ? I will be equally frank, and answer Fe 

‘Well, what ?” 

‘**T will answer that we must avenge ourselves,” 

‘Good! In what way ?” 

‘‘Searching my heart, I can find there no tender for- 
giveness ; there is but one way—death!” 


A silence—then the woman spoke. 

** What will be your first step ?” 

“T shall find them.” 

**No—you must first find His Highness, Prince Georg. 
H2 is good, although somewhat overbearing—but you need 
not mind that.” 

“Oh, no! I shall not mind that in the least; for, 
although Iam but a countryman, who knows nothing of 
courts, I am, also, an honest man, who demands justice | 
and his wife. But how can the prince help me ?” | 

**No one else can do so much. Von Arnheim is attached | 
to his service ; he will help you, be sure, for he is acknow- | 
ledged to be a very just person. Have you ever seen 
him ?” 

‘* Never ; I seldom come to Vienna, madame. When I | 
was last here you were but a child, and my old friend, | 
your father, was still living. But, although I have not | 
danced attendance at the palace, I have not quite buried | 
myself alive, either. I always know something of what 
passes here. For instance, I knew that Von Arnheim was | 
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to be your husband, and I acknowledge that I regretted it ; 
for I had met him several times in the provinces, and cor- | 
dially detested him. Ah, well! that does not matter now, | 
does it ?” | 

“No,” said the countess, quietly ; ‘‘nothing matters 
now.” 


Cuarrer VI. 

Tur second day after his interview with the Countess 
Darenberg, Von Wallenstein was ushered into the august 
presence of Prince Georg of Wieliezka. And to this great | 
personage did the baron relate his griefs, 

‘“‘She was my wife,” he concluded. 
wife.” 

“Yes ; you were married one day, and before nightfall 
of the next she had quitted you, eh ?” 

“Exactly, Excellency.” 

‘And do you suspect no one ?” 

“Pardon, Excellency—I suspect 

Whom ?” asked the Prince, sharply. 

* ‘Ludwig. He was Von Arnheim—I recognized him at 
the time.” 

“Indeed ? You surprise me. And Johann ? 
he? Really a Bohemian, I suppose ?” 

‘“‘Yes, a Bohemian,” answered Von Wallenstein, with 
quiet scorn. ‘‘ It was plainly to be seen that he was only 
a miserably dirty and villainously ugly scoundrel. A cut- 
throat, no doubt—a thief, certainly. Just the sort of 
wretch, in fact, to be hired for a rascally piece of work, 
and just the sort of dog to be kicked to the gallows after- 
ward,” 

‘‘Humph ! 
prince, dryly. 

‘*Bad company for Satan himself !” retorted Von Wal- 
lenstein. 

‘*Really, my dear baron, you seem very bitter in your 
denunciations.” 

“Seem so! Ah! great Heaven! Well, pnt yourself in 
my place, Excellency. Fancy being knocked down a pit, 
robbed of a bride, and laughed at, into the bargain !” 

‘*True ; that is provocation enough for any one. So, 


‘Legally, my 


Who was 


Bad company for Von Arnheim,” said the 


| misunderstood, ‘I do not ask who Johann is. 
| that if he is really your friend, he will advise you to make 


baron, I will do my best to assist you, and bring the real 
culprif to justice. I promise you that.” 
“‘T humbly thank your Excellency.” 
% % x * ¥ 
From the palace, Von Wallenstein went directly to the 
Countess Darenberg. 
Madame received him in her boudoir—nay, met him at 
the very threshold. 
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Well,” she exclaimed, eagerly, ‘‘ have you seen the 
prince ?” 

‘*T have seen Johann,” answered the visitor. 

** Johann ?” 


“Yes, my dear lady. Your prince and my ugly 


| Bohemian are one and the same.” 


‘*What do you mean ?”’ 

“Simply this : that his Excellency is a capital harlequin. 
He was my wife’s lover ; he was Johann, the ugly Bohe- 
mian—two very opposite réles, but he succeeded admirably 
in both, curse him !”’ 

**And Von Arnheim ?” 

‘“‘He is innocent. I detected the gnilty one jnst now.” 

“Ah, my God! my God!” cried the countess, talling 
back in her chair. 

‘*What is it? Speak !” 

‘Only this,” moaned the wretched creature —“ nothin» 
but this : Von Arnheim was innocent, and he is dead. [ 


| have killed him !” 


Cuapter VII. 


Tarer months of torturing anxiety to Von Wallenstein, 
during which all attempts to discover his wife proved 
fruitless, Then, one morning, the final blow came, in an 
official announcement that his marriage with Claudine 
Stolberg was formally annulled. 

Mad and reckless with rage and mortification, the mis- 
erable man hurried to the prince. 

. Highness,” he cried, ‘is law a mockery, is justice a 
by-word, that a wife may be stolen with impunity, and 
then fraudulently divorced ?” 

‘Certainly not,” answered the other ; ‘‘ but, Baron, as 
I understand matters, you had no wife. It is true that 
General Stolberg attempted to sell his daughter to you, in 
order to cancel a certain indebtedness ; but that arrange- 
ment ended awkwardly. Moreover, you know that the 
money is paid. Your advocate has received the full sum, 
with interest. So, now, what do you expect from me ?” 

‘* Let us have done with subterfuges,” said the Baron. 
‘*T demand the Baroness Von Wallenstein.” 

‘But the Jaw declares that no such person exists.” 

**T demand Claudine Stolberg.” 

‘“*You have no right to do so. Besides, she who was 
Claudine Stolberg is now the Princess of Wieliezka.” 

‘‘ Ah, my friend Johann! my friend Johann !” exclaimed 
Von Wallenstein, bitterly, his harsh voice quivering with 
excitement, his black eyes flashing. 

‘‘ Baron,” said His Highness, in a tone that could not be 
I only say 


no accusations that you are unable to prove. If he knows 
you as well as I do, he will remember that you are a cow- 
ard and a braggart, and counsel you accordingly. Do I 
astonish you? Scarcely. None but a coward would com- 
pel a woman to marry him. None but a braggart would 
make such a boisterous outery over his defeat. I fathom 
your motive, you see. You seek to frighten me. That is 
simply impossible. But you annoy me, and I do not like 
to be annoyed. Sol give you the choice—civil behavior 
or imprisonment. Yes, I am quite in earnest, I assure 
you. If you ever dare mention my wife’s name with dis- 
respect, I shall certainly not spare you. Another thing, 
you know now, as well as I do, that I am Johann. I 
acknowledge that I am ulso Georg Reamer. Under that 
name I first won the love of Clandine Stolberg. Some- 
what romantic. I confess; but then there are men who 
desire to he loved for themselves alone. When she con- 
sented to marry you, she knew thot [ would save ber— 


LSS 
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| He has been in the provinces for some time—kept there, 
partly by business, partly by the desire to torment you. 
But I am sorry to be obliged to say that the fact of having 
instigated a murder did not seem to trouble you in the 
least. Adieu, dear Baron. 


Try to forgive us. 


** Yours, Countess Von ARNHEIM.” 


A STRANGE PROSECUTION, 


In the Grand Duchy of Baden, in the fair margravial 
land, the home of the famous Markgriifter wine, there lies, 
some three or four English miles north of Basle and the 
Rhine, nearly midway between Lorrach and Hiiningen, 


| along the slope of a lofty hill, in the midst of a luxurious 


garden-belt of vineyards, the ancient village of Haltingen, 
a genuine old German thorp, rustic and unpretending 
throughout, but comfortable and well-to-do-looking withal. 
It commands an extensive, charming view into Alsace and 
the Swiss canton of Basle, and presents altogether the 
most picturesque bit of rural and mountain scenery to be 


| beheld far and near, even in this favored spot of earth. 


A STRANGE PROSECUTION. —‘‘ HE CAUTIOUSLY LIFTED UP HIS SUR- 
PLICE, AND THERE CROUCHED BETWEEN HIS REVEREND LEGS AN 
UNHAPPY HARE,” 

even at the eleventh hour. Dear child! her faith is 
implicit. I could not leave the capital in time to prevent 
the ceremony ; but, nothing daunted, I sent on those who | 
were fully capable of prosecuting all my plans. Thanks | 
to them, you were forced to stop at the Golden Griffin, 
and then the rest was easy enough. I take the trouble to 
explain all this, because I am somewhat proud of the 
achievement ; besides, I really think that I owe it to you 
to set your mind at rest upon the subject. As Georg Re- 
mer, I won the love of Claudine Stolberg. As Johann the 
Bohemian, I rescued her from you—and you may believe | 
that, as Prince of Wieliezka, I shall keep her. That is all, 
my dear Baron. Go, but do not scorn my counsel, even 
if you experience an objection to me.” 
s - * - “ oa * 

During all this while, nothing had been heard of Von 
Arnheim. He had disappeared, but where or how, no one 
seemed to know. Numberless and unavailing were all 
inquiries. And, at last, Von Wallenstein ventured to | 
question the Countess more closely. 

** Do you really believe that he is dead ?”’ he asked. 

*‘T know it. The poison I used superinduced madness. 
Von Arnheim has destroyed himself.” 

“In that case,” said the Baron, quite cheerfully, ‘‘ we 
have nothing to fear. Still, I really wish that I could 
learn something of the poor fellow.” 

The wish was gratified. When next Von Wallenstein 
called upon the Countess, he was told that she had gone. 

‘*But where ?” was the natural query. 

**To Paris, with her husband.” 

** With—whom ?” 

‘Her husband—the Count Frederic Von Arnheim.” 

The visitor recoiled a few paces, and, gazing fixedly at 
the man, whom he firmly believed insane, said, mildly : 

**My good fellow, won’t you endeavor to remember 
whom madame married ?” 

‘**T remember perfectly well, Herr Baron ; and here is a | 
letter for you.” 

‘*Dear Baron,” ran the precious missive, ‘‘I accused 
my Frederic upon the strength of your assertion. It was 
fortunate that I did so, for he straightway explained mat- 
ters, and we are married. Of course that poison story 
was a shameful deception, but it was the Count’s idea. | 


” 


It was in the ‘‘good old times,” somewhere about the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century, ere yet the tre- 
mendous heave of the French Revolution had come to 


| shake the old political and social system of Europe to its 


foundations. Baden was enjoying the blessings of the 
benevolent and beneficent sway of Margrave, afterward 


Grand Duke, Charles Frederick, one of the very few excep- 


| tional model rulers whose names the muse of history has 


rightly recorded on her imperishable tablets. 
In these said good old times, then, there flourished at 


| the Haltingen Parsonage the reverend pastor Andreas Hit- 


zig, a worthy scion of the family of that name so renowned 
in the annals of the Evangelical Church of Baden. To his 


| loving guardianship and pious care the spiritual welfare of 


the parishioners of Haltingen was intrusted. 
It was on a Sunday in Autumn, albeit a bright, warm 


| day, such as departing Summer will send in occasionally 


by way of P. P.C. card. The reverend pastor had dis- 


| missed the congregation, after a most powerful and effect- 


ive sermon anent the deep gratitude due in thought and 
deed to the Almighty for His signal mercies vouchsafed to 
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A STRANGE PROSECUTION. —‘‘ HE BROUGHT DOWN THE HEAVY BIBLE 
ON THE DOOMED ANIMAL’S HEAD, SMASHING IN HIS SKULL WITH 
ONE VIGOROUS, WELL-DIRECTED BLOW. 


A STRANGE 


A STRANGE PROSECUTION. —‘‘ THE GRAND MASTER, FINDING THAT TO 
GET AT THE HARE HE WOULD HAVE TO CARRY THE PARSONAGE 
BY STORM, WAS FAIN AT LAST TO RETREAT.” 


them in the bountiful vintage just gathered in, at an excep- 
tionally early time of the harvest season. 

He had, with the elders of the parish, counted the con- 
tents of the offertory plates and boxes, and his soul felt 
proudly elated at the large collection netted for the poor. 
He was alone in the sacristy, or vestry, the parish clerk 


having requested and obtained permission to leave a little | 


earlier than usual, 
yard was left ajar. 

The reverend gentleman was just upon the point of | 
replacing the ponderous silver-mounted and silver-clasped | 
old parish Bible upon its proper shelf, when he was sud- | 
denly startled by an infernal din of baying and howling of | 
dogs, resounding from outside the churchyard wall ; 
immediately after there was a rustling noise behind him, 
and the next instant he felt something passing between his 
legs. The parson was a man of great presence of mind 
rapid decision and energetic action. His legs closed with 
lightning speed upon the something that had got between 
them, and held it thus securely pinned there. 

A shrewd man, skilled in putting this and that together, 
and drawing inferences even from slight indices, he had a 
suspicion of what the “‘something ” might turn out to be ; | 
so he cautiously lifted up his surplice, and, behold! the 
correctness of his shrewd guess was brilliantly demon- 
strated. There crouched between his reverend legs an 
unhappy hare, which, moved thereunto, maybe, by an 
alas! totally mistaken, half-reasoning instinct, had run in 
to seek sanctuary in God’s house, and was turning its ago- 
nized eyes upward, beseechingly appealing to its reverend 
captor for mercy and life. 

Robert Burns, in the profuse string of gems and pearls 
dropped from his lips and pen, has given us ‘‘ Lines to a | 
Mouse,” and ‘‘ Verses on Seeing a Wounded Hare’’— two 
exquisite jewels, beaming forth from every line the soft | 
rays of his own vast humanity and all- embracing kindli- | 
ness of feeling. Coleridge’s ‘‘Ancient Mariner ” tells us 


that | 


The door opening upon the church- 
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But at the time of this veracious story, Burns and Cole- 
ridge had not yet written ; and, in sober truth, it would 
have mattered but little, Iam afraid, if they actually had, 
and if their writings had been done into German for the 
| special behoof of the Reverend Andreas Hitzig ; for, look 

ye, the worthy man was a parson—which neither Burns 
| nor Coleridge was—and his sacerdotal bowels of compas- 

sion were incased in the es triplex of his holy calling. 
' Neither knew he aught of Cowper, who made pets of hares, 
as he loved them ; whereas the parson simply liked them 
—roasted or stewed. 

No great wonder, then, surely, that the reverend gen- 
tleman should sternly disregard the mute appeal of the— 


Poor sleekit, cowerin’, tim’rous beastie,” 


| held between his legs as in a vise; and, not troubling his 
heart or his conscience about the ‘‘ panic in its breastie,”’ 
bring down the heavy Bible upon the doomed animal’s 
head, smashing in the skull with one vigorous, well- 
directed blow. 

Having performed this high and mighty feat, Andreas 

Hitzig put poor dead master hare under his surplice, shut 
| up the church, and wended his way home to the adjacent 
parsonage, where he exultingly handed to his beloved 
helpmate the booty (figuratively) of his bow and spear, 
receiving in return the worthy lady’s gratulation and 
| encomium upon his prowess. 

Poor puss had scarcely been taken to the kitchen for 
further proceedings, when the churchyard was invaded by 
the margravial huntsmen and the baying and howling pack 
of hounds. The hare had fled from the wood down the 
mountain, pursued by the pack. A deep and wide ditch 
running along outside the churchyard wall had been taken 
in fine style by the hunted animal, urged on by the fear 
of death, which had subsequently, also, made it clear the 
wall. The hounds, unable to follow, had come to a stop 
at the ditch, and had accordingly lost the scent. The mar- 
gravial huntsmen, coming up in due time, had not thought 
proper, in the eager pursuit of the game, to respect even 
the sacredness of the churchyard, but had opened the gate 
to let the whole hunt pour in. 

Now, on the pastor’s short way to the parsonage, a few 


7. drops of the hare’s blood had fallen on the ground, thus 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 

Both man, and bird, and beast; 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small. 
For the good Lord who made the world, 
He made and loveth them all.” 
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A STRANGE PROSECUTION. —‘‘ ABOUT A WEEK AFTER, THE REVEREND 
ANDREAS HITZIG RECEIVED A LARGE OFFICIAL PARCHMENT, DULY 
STAMPED AND SEALED.” 
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giving the hounds back the scent, which speedily led them 
and the huntsmen to Magister Andreas Hitzig’s maiuse, 
where a peremptory summons was at once addressed by 
the grand master to the reverend trespasser, to deliver up 
instanter the body of puss, kidnapped and slain by the 
aforesaid, against the peace of their sovereign lord the 
margrave, and counter the statute made and provided 
against breakers of the sacred game-laws. 

But Andreas Hitzig was a stanch man, who in every way 
and sense did honor to his name. He was equally hot- 
headed, hot-blooded and hot-handed ; besides this, he was 
as obstinate asa mule. He refused, then, point-blank all 


and any compliance with the grand master’s peremptory | 


request ; stoutly asserting and maintaining his indefeasi- 
ble right to “take and slay” (and eat) the hare that had 
trespassed upon the sacred precincts of his church. The 
good wife stood bravely by her spouse, growing literally 
pot-valiant in defense of the contents of her stew-pot—for 
the plumpness and fatness of poor puss had carried the 
culinary decision in favor of stewing. 

The grand master, finding that to get at the hare he 
would have to carry the parsonage by storm, and pain- 


fully conscious that Mrs. Hitzig was considerably worsting | 


him in the wordy encounter, was fain, at last, to beat a 
retreat, and withdraw his forces 
So Andreas Hitzig and his sponse were left triumphant 


in possession of the field—and of the hare, which, some 


hours after, smoked on the festive board, where it was | 
° ° | 
done full honor and justice to by the worthy couple, most 


ably supported by the parish clerk, who had accidentally 
come up to the manse, attracted by the savory smell. 

So the matter ended, apparently in victory all along the 
line for Andreas Hitzig, making the obverse of the medal 
But this 


look charmingly bright for the worthy pastor. 
was for a time only, and for a very brief time, indeed ; 
tor Nemesis but too soon set briskly out in pursuit of the 
clerical offender against the sacred majesty of the game- 
jaws, and the medal very speedily displayed a most ugly 
reverse to the poor parson’s sorrowing sight. 

It has been remarked already that this happened in the 


good old times. Now, one of the most beantiful and com- 
mendable characteristics of those good old times was the 
noble institution of the forest and hunting code, which 
hedged game with something like the divinity of a king. 
In Germany, more especially, this code was conceived in 
the truest and most truculent Draconian spirit. A hare 
was looked upon by the law as a thing inviolable by all 
men but the lord of the land and the chase, and it was 
almost a less risky thing to slay a man than to snare a 
hare. 


So it came speedily to pass that the grand master of the | 
margravial hunt and hounds lodged a complaint against | 
| such consummate elo jnence, supported by such sound and 


the Reverend Ardreas Hitzig, who was imperatively 
ordered to appear before the criminal division of the mar- 
gravial high court of judicature, to plead his answer and 
defense to an indictment and accusation preferred against 
him at the instance of his most Serene Highness’s master 
of the hounds, and in his most Serene Highness’s interest ; 
for that he had, on such day of such month and such year, 
committed and perpetrated the high misdemeanor and 
grievous offense of snaring, killing and slaying one of his 
most Serene Highness’s hares. 

At first the reverend defendant felt disposed to treat the 
matter lightly. He was even very wroth that a servant of 
God and a shining light of the Church, like him, should 
be ignominiously arraigned before a court of law as a com- 
mon malefactor ; and he claimed the intervention of the 
Evangelical Consistory, contending that the whole Church 
was being assailed in his person. 


rv 


| of which he came also to Lorrach. 


opened, however, to the true most serious state of affairs, 
and he found, to his dismay and grief, that the law was 
stronger than the Church. 

He then set his wits to work devising cunning pleas in 
justification. He turned upon his accusers, charging them 
with the heinous offense of Sabbath-breaking, inasmuch as 
they had been hunting the hare in church-hours, and 
asserting that he had simply seized upon the animal to 
bring it forward as corpus delicti, the perishable nature of 
the article alone having prevented him from keeping it 
intact to the day of trial ; whilst to let it go to loss alto- 
gether would have been a sad sin. 

To this ingenious plea the public prosecutor retorted, 
with crushing effect, that two wrongs could never consti- 
tute a right, and that an offense against the law on the one 
side could never be pleaded in justification of an offense 


| committed on the other side. 


Still undiscouraged and undismayed, the parson bravely 
persisted in fighting the good fight. In those olden days, 
criminal suits in Germany had a strong tendency to develop 
to most extraordinary dimensions, and to last nearly as 
long as Chancery suits in England do. What with counts 
and averments, pleas and counterpleas, demurrers, rejoin- 
ders, and rebutters, sur-rejoinders and sur-rebutters, the 


| case dragged its slow length along for close upon five 


years, when it ultimately terminated in the condemnation 
of the Reverend Andreas Hitzig to the degrading punish- 
ment of three years’ close imprisonment in one of his most 
Serene Highness’s jails, and payment of the costs, which 
simply meant the poor man’s total ruin, social and finan- 
cial. ° 

The unhappy parson was in despair. For his grief thero 
was no consolation; and, to make his sufferings more 


| poignant still, even the wife of his bosorn, who yet had 


been his most stanch and valiant ally in the fierce conten- 
tion for the possession of the hare, turned upon her liege 
lord now, and ‘wished to know” what madness could 
have possessed him to bring this misery and suffering 
Women are rarely logical, you see. 

Then poor Andreas waxed faint before the Lord ; hope 
died within him, and his trust in Providence forsook him 
so that in the bitterness of his heart he opened his mouth 


upon her! 


| and lifted up his voice and said: ‘Let the day perish 


wherein I was born !” But as the hour before the rise of 
dawn is apt to be the darkest, so help is mestly nighest 
when the need of it is sorest. So also here. 

It came to pass at this time that Charles Frederick mado 
a tour of inspection through the upper land, in the course 
Here was a fine chunce 
afforded to the pastor of Haltingen to make a last appeal 
to the lord of the land in person. He naturally availed 
himself of the opportunity, and he pleaded his cause with 


convincing arguments, that the august ruler at once most 
graciously promised to throw his exalted protection over 
the threatened man, and to shield him from all penal con- 
sequences of his unlucky trespass. 

Charles Frederick was, indeed, shocked beyond meas- 
ure to learn that any man living in the land under his 
sceptre could possibly be doomed to a most degrading 
punishment, and to total ruin, for simply knocking a hare 
on the head. He sent for his prime minister and chief 
adviser, to have the proceedings in the Hitzig case can- 
celed and set aside. 

To his intense amazement, the leading statesman of the 
land informed his most Serene Highness that his most 
serene will in the matter could not well be obeyed. The 
proceedings in the case had been quite regular, and the 


His eyes were soon | judgment and sentence were strictly according to law : 


THE FAIR. 
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and it would be the saddest and direst misfortune for the | indictment and accusation preferred against the aforesaid Andreas 


land and the people if the ruler—the very embodiment of 
the majesty of the law—should arbitrarily set it aside. 
The minister went further still in his opposition to the 
margrave’s declared intention to see the poor parson harm- 
less through the affair. He ventured to express strong 
doubts even of the wisdom and policy of the exercise of 
His Highness’s undoubted prerogative of mercy in this 
case; forcibly pointing out to the prince the injustice 
which a free pardon to Pastor Andreas Hitzig would 
involve to hundreds of poor men lying at that time in jail 
in expiation of the same offenses, under sentences of the 
same court, even in accordance with the same law. 

‘Tf this man is allowed to go free,” he wound up, “ then 
all these men are unjustly imprisoned. If the law is bad, 
let it be amended, or let it be struck out altogether from 
the statute-book ; but so long as this is not done, let the 
law be obeyed by the people and respected by the ruler.” 

In the palmy days of King George III., two Quakers, 
the brothers Perrin, were sentenced to death for forgery- 
Great efforts were made to obtain from the king’s clem- 
ency a commutation of the harsh sentence. It is said that 
Thurlow warmly joined in these efforts. But the brothers 
were Quakers, and so, of course, the law was let take its 
course. Subsequently, when Doctor Dodd’s appeal for 
mercy was before the king, it is said that the monarch was 
willing to grant it, and was on the point of signing the 
pardon of the unhappy clergyman, when the Lord Chan- 
cellor, handing the pen to the king, observed, sotto voce: 
‘‘Then the Perrins have been murdered.” George, over- 
hearing the observation, dashed down the pen, it is said, 
swearing that so long as he ruled, no condemned forger 
should ever escape the gallows. 

But Charles Frederick was made of different stuff. The 
arguments and insinuations of his minister made a deep 
impression upon him, no doubt, but they did not cause 
him to swerve one iota from his expressed resolution to 
save the poor parson. He therefore cast about in his mind 
for some device of effecting this, if possible, without bring- 
ing his prerogative into play. , 

Charles Frederick was a humorous prince, full of merry 
jests and conceits. -He soon hit upon a singularly happy 
thought, which even brought a smile into the stern face of 
the grim old minister, when the margrave bade him take 
the steps required to carry the idea into effect. 

About a week after, the Reverend Andreas Hitzig 
received a large official parchment, duly stamped and 
sealed, with his most Serene Highness the margrave’s 
sign-manual attached to it, reciting that— 


“Whereas it has come to our knowledge that the Reverend An- 
dreas Hitzig, priest, incumbent of our parish of Haltingen, etc., has 
approved himself a mighty hunter before the Lord, and we opine 
that the relaxation of the noble sport of the chase may well be per- 
mitted and granted to the aforesaid Andreas Hitzig, etc., after the 
conscientious performance of the functions of his sacred priestly 
office and the proper discharge of his parochial duties: 

“Now, be it known to all whom it may concern, that we have 
been most gr:ciously pleased to grant to the aforesaid Andreas 
Hitzig, ete., and to all his successors to come in the incumbency of 
our aforesaid parish of Haltingen, etc., for ever and evermore, and 
to him personally, with retrospective and retroactive force and 
effect, extending over the five years last preceding the date of these 
presents, the right and privilege of chasing and hunting, snaring, 
killing and slaying, or seizing in any other way whatever, all and 
every and any kind of game whatever, within, but not beyond, the 
precincts and boundaries of the sacristy or vestry of the church of 
our aforesaid parish of Haltingen, ete. 

“And we order these present letters of privilege to be issued 
and promulgated, and duly registered and transmitted to the afore- 
Said Andreas Hitzig, ete , free of all charges thereon. And we have 
been most graciously pleased to order and decree that, as the 
natural and self-evident consequence of the preceding grani, the 


| Hitzig on account of alleged breaches and infringements of our 
forest and hunting code, with all the results and effects of the 
same whatever, be held of no force and validity, as being founded 
IN ERROR. Given,” etc. 

This merry conceit of the good margrave, of course, 
fully answered its intended purpose. Andreas Hitzig, thus 
rescued from (to him) worse than deadly peril, lived many 
long years after to bless the Solomon of Baden. It may 
be a mooted question whether the peculiar privilege thus 
strangely accorded to the incumbents of Haltingen would 
still hold good ; but the letters-patent conferring it exist 
te the present day, and may be inspected by any one curi- 
ous in the matter in the archives of the parish of Haltingen. 


A MAY CAROL. 
By JoHN FRANCIS WALLER. 


Sez the sun shining— 

Oh, how pleasantly— 
Hear the birds singing 

From every spray. 
Fresh winds are blowing now; 
Bright streams are flowing now, 
Fair flowers are showing now— 

’Tis merry May! 


Shadows are falling 

Down from leafy trees, 
Over the greensward 

They glint and play; 
yorgeous-wing butterflies, 
Painted with rainbow dyes. 
Roam ’neath the sunny skies— 

*Tis merry May! 


Oh, glorious May-tide! 

Fresh from her night-sleep, 
Nature is waking up 

Lusty young day. 
Forth! with the jocund dawn, 
Over the dewy lawn, 
Starting the hare and fawn— 

*Tis merry May! 


May! dear to young hearts 
Throbbing lovingly— 
May, dear to old heads 
Though growing gray. 
Wreath we in "homage now 
Hawthorn-bloom round thy brow; 
Queen-month of all art thou, 
Oh, merry May! 


THE FAIR. 


“Oh, dear! what can the matter be! 
Johnny's so long at the Fair!” 

Anp why should Johnny not remain at the fair, until ho 
had seen all that there was to be seen, or bought as much 
as his purse would permit, not forgetting the ‘‘bunch o 
blue ribbons,” that was to tie up the ‘bonnie brown hair” 
of the one that bewailed his absence ? 

Within the last generation, the famous ‘* World’s Fairs” 
have been held, beginning with the London International 
Exhibition of 1851, followed by that of 1862; the French 
Exposition of 1867 ; the Vienna, of 1873; the American 
Centennial Celebration of 1876, and lastly the French, of 
1878. These great fairs were exhibitions of the great works 
of the world, but, originally, fairs were simply periodical 
gatherings of the peonle for the purnose of barter and 
trade, The word itself-comes from the Latin, the soureo 


et 


THE FAIR. 
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far as the year 800; the Leip- 
sic Fair, which dates from the 
twelfth century. Fairs were 
introduced in England in 886 
by Alfred the Great, and Wil- 
liam the Conqueror in 1071 en- 
couraged them. They sprang 
up in Flanders in 960, and were 
common in Germany about the 
year 1000. They also spread 
to other European countries, 
and were universally resorted 
to by all classes of purchasers. 
Turkey, India, China, Japan, 
Egypt, and Abyssinia, also hold 
fairs at various portions of the 
year. 

During the last century per- 
manent market buildings have, 
in a great measure, taken the 
place of fairs; and where this 
is done, the ancient custom has 
— ceased, but there are still some 
MARKET-DAY AT LEIPSIC, GERMANY. few places where the old fair 
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of so many of our English words, and means literally a day 
of rest, or holiday ; but the event is associated with trade. 
In addition to the purchase and sale of goods, the hiring 
of servants and laborers was also a feature of the old fairs ; 
while they were also often associated with religious festi- 
vals and popular entertainments. 
It is difficult to trace the origin of fairs. The universal 
desire of trade, which is inherent in all members of the 
family of nations, has always found an outlet in this or 
some similar manner; and fairs, bazars, and public assem- 
blages have prevailed from time immemorial. In ancient 
Greece, fairs were held in conjunction with popular assem- 
blies for political purposes. In Rome the Forum was the 
great market-place, and there the multitude assembled 
for festivities, which, as they afforded special opportunities 
for buying and selling, and also on account of the popular 
amusements, were truly fairs. 
Among the earliest established of the fairs of Europe 
were the Fair of St. Denis, instituted by King Dagobert in 
629 ; the Fair of St. Lazare, begun by King Louis VI. ; the Ce ; <= Ae 
Fairs of Aix-la-Chapelle and Troyes, which date back as A MARKET-DAY AT HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 
still continues. In England the 
most celebrated fair was that 
granted to the Priory of St. Bar- 
tholomew in London by Henry 
L, in 1133. This was held on 
St. Bartholomew's Day, and the 
two subsequent days. The dura- 
tion of the fair was gradually 
extended to fifteen days, but in 
1708 it was again limited to three 
days. It was for a long time 
wonderfully successful, but dur- 
ing the present century de- 
clined in importance, and was 
held for the last time in 1855, 
after an existence of over seven 
hundred years, 
Weyhill Fair in Hampshire, 
England, is held annually on 
October 10th, and is celebrated 
for its sheep. St. Faith’s Fair, 
THE MARKET-PLACE AT LEIPSIC DURING THE FAIR. held at Norwich, October 17th, 


is as renowned for its Scotch 
cattle. Ipswich boasts two 
fairs, one in August for lambs, 
and one in September for butter 
and cheese. It is said that at 
the August fair about 100,000 
lambs were sold. Horncastle, 
in Lincolnshire, has a fair in 
August, which is the largest 3 (a Wj 
horse fair in England. Another hs == ; jes Wins, eae 
horse fair is held at Howden, 3 ° ve ne ‘ a a cant 

and horses are also sold at the i i h 

Woodbridge Lady Day Fair. 
Fairs are also held in Bristol, 
Exeter, Gloucester (which is the 
greatest cheese fair), and other 
English cities. In Greenwich, 
fairs were formerly held at 
Easter and Whitsuntide, but 
they were abolished in 1857. 
Fairs have also been abolished 
in Walworth, Camberwell, and ; 
Peckham ; and as market build- THE ANNUAL FAIR, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND, 
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customary to exhibi at this fair 
a piece of the True Cross, which 
attracted large crowds of visit- 
ors. The fair, both commer- 
cial and religious, was continued 
until 1789, when, after an exist- 
ence of 1,160 years, it was abol- 
ished. The fairs of St. Laurent, 
St. Germain, St. Lazare, and St. 
Oriel, in Paris, were abolished 
at the same time. 

The fair at Beaucare, held 
July 22--28th, still exists, and 
is the greatest fair in all France. 
It is held in an extensive square 
in the heart of the city, and 
is said to attract as many as 
200,000 traders from all parts 
of Europe, and yield a return 
of some four to five millions of 
WEEKLY FAIR AT ANTALA, ABYSSINIA. dollars in its trade. A tribunal 


ings become more common, it 
is most probable that the other 
fairs will soon be numbered 
among the past. 

In Scotland there is an an- 
nual fair at Falkland for cattle 
and sheep; and at Ballinasloe, 
Ireland, from October 5th to 
the 9th, a large cattle and sheep 
fair is held, at which about 
25,000 head of cattle and 75,000 
sheep are bought. The famous 
Trish fair at Donnybrook has 
been abolished. 

In France, at the St. Denis 
Fair, slaves were sold, and 
French children were taken in 
return to be bartered away in 
foreign countries. This revolt- 
ing traffic was, however, sup- 
pressed, mainly through the 
efforts of one Bathilda, a 
wealthy freedavoman. It was THE FESTIVAL OF ST ISIDORE, MADRID, SPAIN, 
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of commerce, composed of twelve members, exercises | 
supreme power over all trade disputes during the fair. | 

A very large fair for wool and woolen goods, and horses, | 
is held annually, from August 10th to 15th, at Guibray, a | 
small place in Normandy. ‘This fair was instituted in the | 
eleventh century. | 

At Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Holland and other Dutch 
cities, annual fairs are held, and in Germany the principal 
fairs are held at Leipsic, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, and Braunschweig. Of these fairs, the greatest | 
js undoubtedly the Leipsic, which dates from the twelfth 
century ; and an estimate of all the trade of the four Ger- 
man fairs gives 45 per cent. to Leipsic, 35 to Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, 15 to Frankfort-on-the-Main, and 5 to Braun- 
schweig. During the year, three fairs are held at Leipsie, 
one each at Easter, Michaelmas and New Year’s, of which 
the former is the largest, and the latter the smallest. 

The most celebrated fair of Italy is that of St. Mary 
Magdalen, in Sinigaglia, held in July and August. Silk is 
the prominent article of this fair. In Spain the largest fair 
is that of St. Isidro del Campo, held annually on May 15th 
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at Madrid. A grand pilgrimage and festival of San Isidro 
attract large crowds of people. | 

In March, May, August and November, fairs are held at | 
Pesth, Hungary, and in January, July and August the 
most celebrated Roman fairs are held at Nizhni-Novgorod- 
The January fair is devoted to the sale of timber and ar- 
ticles of wood, and takes place on the frozen river. The 
July fair is given up to horses, but the Peter-Paul fair, 
beginning August 5th, and frequently lasting till the end 
of September, is the greatest of the three, and embraces | 
everything that may be the object of purchase or sale. The 
seles at the fair frequently amount to $100,000,000, This 
is the largest fair in the world. 

The Turkish fairs are Yenidje-Vardar, beginning Decem- 
ber 3d, continuing for about three weeks ; Serres, begin- 
ning on March 21st, for three or four weeks ; Okhrida, 
May 3d; Varna, May 23d; Filibe, August 27th, and Eski- 
Saghra, November 10th—each of which lasts two weeks ; 
also, Yatan-Bazari, September 15th, and Tchaltadeh, No- 
vember 6th; each of which lasts two days. A fair is held 
annually at Mecca, which attracts an average of 100,000 
persons. 

In India, a fair is held annually at Hurdwar, at the Ver- 
nal Equinox, which is the largest of the East Indian fairs. 
Between two and three hundred thousand visitors assemble, 
and at every twelfth year, which is considered especially 
holy, about two million pilgrims and dealers visit the place. 
A weekly fair is held in Autalia, Abyssinia, and in the Cén- 
tral and South American States fairs are frequently held, 
especially in Mexico and Peru. 

In the United States.we have State agricultural fairs, and 
those which are held for charitable purposes ; these latter 
are simply private and personal in their interest. The fair, 
however, as such, is gradually dying out, and as permanent 
markets increase, the fairs will decrease. In one sense, this 
is to be regretted, for these fairs brought together the rep- 
resentatives of all nations, and the mutual intercourse thus 
had was not only pleasant, but profitable as well. This was 
an advantage which was greatly felt before the days of 
steam railrdads, but to-day it is perhaps not so great. 
Nevertheless, there are many reasons to regret the deca- 
dence of the Fair. 


THe wise man makes equity and justice the basis of all 
his conduct. The right forms the rule of his behavior, 
deference and modesty mark his exterior, sincerity and 
fidelity serve him for accomplishments, 


THE AGAVE AMERICANA, OR CENTURY PLANT. 


Tue Agave Americana, the usual ornament of our hot- 
houses, bears on a short and massive stem a tuft of fleshy 
leaves, sometimes no less than ten feet long, fifteen inches 
wide, and eight inches thick. After many years a flower- 
stalk twenty feet high shoots forth in a few weeks from 
the heart of the plant, expanding like a rich candelabrum, 
and clustered with several thousands of greenish yellow 
aromatic flowers. Buta rapid decline succeeds this bril- 
liant efllorescence, for it is soon followed by the death of 
the exhausted plant. 

In Mexico, where the Agave is indigenons, and whenco 
it has found its way to Spain and Italy, it is reckoned one 
of the most valuable productions of Nature. At the time 
when the flower-stalk is beginning to sprout, the heart of 
the plant is cut out, and the juice, which otherwise would 
have nourished the blossom, collects in the hollow. About 
three pounds exude daily, during a period of two or three 
months. Thus a single Agave, or maquey, gives about a 
hundred and fifty bottles ; and though the plant perishes 
in consequence, and produces but once after ten or fifteen 
years, its culture must be profitable, as extensive fields of 
it cover the Mexican plains at an elevation of 7,000 feet 


above the sea. After standing for a short time, the sweet 


| juice undergoes a vinous fermentation, and the stranger, 
| when once accustomed to its disagreeable odo”, prefers 
| the pulque to all other wines, and joins in the enthusiastic 


praises of the Mexican. The consumption is enormous ; 
and before the revolution which severed the country from 
the yoke of Spain, the revenue derived from a very small 
municipal duty exacted on the pulque at the gates of Mex- 
ico and La Puebla averaged $600,000. 

But the use of the Agave is not confined to the produc- 
tion of a vinous liquor, as the tough fibres of its leaves fur- 
nish an excellent material for the strongest ropes, or the 
formation of coarse cloth. Long before the conquest of 
the country by Cortez, the aborigines applied the Agave 
to a great variety of purposes. From it they made their 
paper (pieces of which, of various thickness, are still found, 
covered with curious hieroglyphic writing), their threads, 
their needles (from its sharp points), and many articles of 
clothing and cordage. 

The American bromelias likewise resemble the aloes of 
torrid Africa, by the form and arrangement of their leaves. 
To this useful family belongs the pineapple (Bromelia 
Ananas), which grows best and largest in Brazil, where it 
is so common that the pigs fatten on the fruit. Formerly 
confined in our country to the tables of the wealthier 
classes, as long as it was only supplied by our hot-houses, 
it can now be enjoyed at a very moderate expense, since 
thousands are imported by every West Indian steamer. 


CURIOUS ANCIENT GOLDEN HORNS FOUND IN 
DENMARK, 


In 1802 these two horns of solid gold were stolen from 
the Kunst cabinet of Christiansborg, Denmark, by a jew- 
eler named Heidenreich, and were melted down before the 
robbery was discovered. The robber was imprisoned for 
life, and a long imprisonment it proved, for he lived to be 
eighty years of age. 

The circumstances attending the original finding of 
these golden horns were singular. In the year 1639, near 
Tonder, in Slesvig, a young peasant girl, by name Katha- 
rina, as she was returning home one evening, remarked 
something sticking up out of the ground by the side of the 
road. Imagining it to be a piece of wood, she passed it 


by without examination. Some days later, walking along 
the same road, she struck her foot against the same object. 
Seeing it to be something curious, she endeavored to pull 


in extracting it from the ground, called to her companions 
to look at what she had found. They all laughed at her, 
declaring it to be an old hunter’s horn, and advised her to 
leave it where she found it. This she refused to do. Hav- 
ing had the trouble of dragging it out from the earth, she 
determined to carry it home. She then washed it in the 
river, and, when rubbed and freed from the mud which 
adhered to it, it was believed to be brass. Everybody 
ridiculed her ; but she took one of the rings which hung 
from the horn and sold it to a goldsmith in the village, 
who discovered it to be of gold, The mayor of Tonder, 
having questioned the girl, caused excavations to be made 
at the same place, but without success. At last the rumor 
came to the ears of Christian IV., then on a visit to his 
son, the Crown Prince, at Gliickstadt. Christian pur- 
chased the horn from the girl, and presented it to the 
prince. The prince placed it on his buffet, end amused 
himself with his court in endeavoring to quaff its contents 
at a draught. 
plish, as the horn contained three pots and a half of wine. 
It weighed seven pounds, and was worth about £450. It 
is now supposed to belong to the first or an earlier Iron 
Age. 


In the year 1737, twenty-five steps from the place where 


the first horn was found, a peasant, by name Erik Laurit- | 


zen, Whilst removing mold, at six inches from the surface 
struck against the second horn, and took it up. Finding 
it to be of gold, he presented it to Count Schack, owner of 
the land, who gave it to Christian VI. The king sent the 
peasant £25, the value of the horn being £500. 
was so delighted with His Majesty's liberality that he 
wrote twice to thank the king for his kindness. 

The celebrated poet Adam Oehlenschliiger composed a 
funeral elegy on these shorns, when they had been stolen 
and melted down, so touching that it brought tears into 
the eyes of all antiquaries who perused it. 
son I have not translated it, as it might have been too 
much for the reader’s feelings. 


SAVED BY A STAR. 


By WILLIAM HENRY BADGER. 


Wis | WILIGHT had been whitened by 

a snow-storm ; but the places of 

amusement in one of our largest 

cities had time to shelter their audi- 

ences before it was perceived that the 

snow-fall was going to be unusually 

heavy. Listening to concerts and 

lectures, dancing in ballrooms, look- 

ing at ballets and Oriental spectacles, 

and, in one particular theatre, sorrow- 

ing luxuriously over the woes of Juliet 

(Romeo was a ‘‘stick,” and got no sympathy), the pleasure- 

seekers forgot the tempest till the curtains fell over the 

bright illusions; and, from tropic forests, enchanted isles 

and Italian skies, the public stepped. out to the Winter of 

the northern Atlantic coast, and into eighteen inches of 

first quality cold snow, and bowed their heads and grinned 

against the cutting blasts. To walk a few hundred yards, 

that evening, was to feel as if you were about half-drowned 
in the ocean breakers. 


A nobleman of Verona—he had been seen by the public 
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This feat, however, no one could accom- | 


| 
The man 


For this rea- | 
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in earnest, but in audible, converse with old Capulet in his 
own noble ballroom—shambled along a dark passage to 


| the stage-door ; opened it, aftera briet contlict ; looked out, 
it from the earth, and having, after great efforts, succeeded | 


and found himself face to face with the great storm of 
18—, and stood aghast. The white glory, that had sevt 
hundreds of children jubilant to bed, and was at that 
moment delighting with prospects of Winter joys the 
beaux and belles in front of the theatre, was a calamity to 
him. He had been cruelly lamed, not long before, in a 
railway accident. He was thinly clad for the season ; was 
absolutely penniless, and had a mile and a half to go, with 
that storm dead against him all the way. His first step 
into it showed him its depth on a level. His first glance 
over it was enough to show him that its drifts were heavy. 
For a moment he looked back over his shoulder, along the 
black passage behind him, as if tempted to return and 
spend the night in the mammoth cave beyond. 

But a vision rose before bim of a dimly lighted garrct, 
where, with a sick baby in her arms, a woman, young, but 
early faded, crouched beside a fire as feeble as her child’s 
own spark of life. 

“T'll try it,” said he. ‘* Who would ever have thought 
that I should come to this! Poor Molly !’” 

But long ere he reached his home he wished, for poor 
Molly’s sake, that he had not ventured to brave that storm. 

Twice, as he staggered on, a policeman swooped down 
upon him from some hidden shelter, and, after threatening 
**to lock him up,” begged his pardon, and lent a stalwart 
arm to help him on his way. It was lucky that the same 
thing happened a third time. He was resting then in a 
snow-drift, and was just dozing off ‘‘so comfortable,” as 
he told Officer Quiney, who was, however, unreasonable 
enough to insist on his getting up and stumbling on, till, 
after dreaming of looking up his own narrow court, and 
seeing a light—the only one along the black fronts at that 
hour—high up in a window like a beacon, he found him- 
self, with the policeman still beside him, at the foot of his 
own stairs, waiting for strength to climb them. 

A door at the very top opened, and his wife came run- 
ning down. 

‘*Nat, my darling husband, is it you at last! Oh, in 
all this storm!’ Then, snowy as he was, she flung her 
arms round his neck, put her cheek to his, and, murmur- 
ing, ‘‘'The baby’s been so sick !” began to ery. 

** Well, friend,” said Officer Quiney—and it was proba- 
bly the wind that made hig voice husky—‘ all safe now’? 
Good-night.” 

** Molly—thank the gentleman —he brought me—home.” 

‘Poor Nat!” Then Molly put out her hand to the 
stranger. ‘‘God bless you, sir! I think my poor hus- 
band never could have reached his home alone.” 

The rough policeman passed the rough hand which tho 
young wife had held a moment gratefully in hers across 
his eyes, and, muttering something about a rough night, 
and its being all right—which rhymed, though Officer 
Quiney was not exactly a poet—was turning away, when 
Molly called to him : Would he like some of the coffee she 
had made against her husband’s coming ? 

Ay, he would like it, and he did; taking it on the land- 
ing outside their room, which he refused to enter lestshe 
should give the sick baby more cold—‘ Being covered 
with snow, like, you know, ma’am,” as he certainly was, 
looking, in the dim light, like a snow-man engaged in tha 
unusual act (for his race) of*taking refreshment. 

When he was gone, and Nat—his own snowy garments 
having been hung outside the door—was heloing with that 
sovereion snecific fortall juvenile lung troubles, an onior.- 
poultice, Molly asked. anxionsly : 

*‘Did they ‘ guy’ you to-night 2” 


SPRING SONNETS,— SEE PAGE 554. 


“Worse than ever. It’s my limp, I think.” 

“‘How can they do it! The boys in this city must be 
very bad.” 

“The boys! 

‘“*No, Nat. 
fortunes. Men, indeed ! 
My husband’s a man.” 

**A mighty poor one.” 

“T should think Mr. De Wolfe would turn them out.” 

‘De Wolfe says he must turn me out, and stop the 
‘ guying’ that way.” 

“Oh, Nat!” 


It’s the men, chiefly.” 
No man would deride another for his mis- | 
I've a better opinion of ’em. | 


‘**He says anybody but me would have had his walking- | 


? 


papers long ago.’ 
**T don’t see how you bear their cruelty—for it is cruel !” 


‘‘T must bear it,” said the poor supernumerary, with a 
sigh. 
week. God help us! I wish,” with an uneasy glance at 
the cradle, ‘‘ baby would be——” 

‘*Nat, come home, won't you, after rehearsal to-mor- 
row, if you can ?” 

And the wife, following literally the direction of her 
husband’s eyes, went to 
the cradle-side in an- 
swer to 9 low, weary 
moan of that most 
mysterious of earthly 
dispensations, a young 
child’s pain. 

Fulfilling that prom- 
ise next day, Nat, to his 
amazement, received a 
kindly nod from one of 
two ladies in a superbly 
appointed sleigh. As he 
raised his shabby hat, 
he recognized the one 
who héd nodded to him 
as the beautiful Miss 
Boniface, then playing 
a successful engage- 
ment at the theatre 
where his own engage- 
ment had not been 
brilliantly successful. 


> 


“Tam only afraid De Wolfe won’t bear it after this | 
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Lost in wonder at her recognition of him, he did not 
even see the face of her companion ; nor, had he seen it, 
would he, being a stranger in the city, have known, as did 
most of the passers-by, that its proprietress was the dash- 
ing Mrs. Aulspeiss, wife of a retired grocer and liquor- 
dealer. Still less would he have been aware that she had 
taken up Miss Boniface in the faith that society, which 
was just then receiving Miss Boniface, might receive her, 
too, as Miss Boniface’s friend. 

In the sweet hope of admission to that land of Beulah, 
Mrs. Aulspeiss, who, without being exactly a Peri, had 
long stood at the gate disconsolate, had invited society to 
meet Miss Boniface ; and society, as a rule, had said it 
would come. 

Just as they passed poor Nat Giles, Mrs. Aulspeiss was 
saying to her new friend, for the sixth time in two days : 

**You’ll be sure and not fail me ?” 

‘*Nothing but business shall keep me away.” 

‘John, drive to Bossange’s. You positively must see 
that diamond spray.” It was not John, but Miss Boniface, 
who must see the diamonds. ‘‘ You’ve no matinées ?” 

‘“Mr. De Wolfe said something about one, but named 
no day.” 

**Oh, I must have you. The whole world is coming to 
meet you.” This was so far true, that her world was, or 
said it was. ‘‘ A disappointment would kill me. Here we 
are. John, stop. Now, Miss Boniface, come.” 

And the lady whose life hung by this very frail tenure 
led the way, with a sad attachment to worldly things, into 
the brilliant store. 

A clerk, who was just driving away a poor, pale woman 
who had asked charity, turned, all airs and graces, to wait 
upon the ladies. 

The ornament admired by Mrs. Aulspeiss was really in 
exquisite taste. 

‘* And,” said Mrs. Aulspeiss, ‘‘ only five hundred dollars.” 

‘* A mere trifle,” remarked the salesman. 
| ‘Five hundred dollars!” sighed Miss Boniface, with a 
| woman’s love of jewelry. ‘‘No, I am too poor, And 
| yet-——” 

‘‘ Well, make up your mind, dear. Monsieur Bossange, 
good-day. These diamonds are bought.” 
| Monsieur Bossange, a fat Frenchman, dressed in the 

height of style, bowed, smiled and rubbed his hands. 
| Tf you don’t wear them at my reception, I do. Now, 
| where shall I drive you ?” 
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** Anywhere, so that you set me down at the hotel in | 
time to dine, and dress for the theaire.” 

That evening, at the theatre, Miss Boniface, musing 
between the acts over the rural beauty of the park as seen | 
in a sleigh-ride, was disturbed by hoots, hisses and laugh- 
ter from the auditorium. 

Looking out, she saw a supernumerary shambling off | 
the stage. 

“Oh, Mr. Giles, is it you? Are they ill-treating you 
again ?” 

She was answered by more laughter, ironical applause, 
and shouts of ‘Speech! speech! Hil lame duck, 
speech !” 

**T should think Mr. De Wolfe would turn them out,” 
said the lady. 

**T think he will turn me out instead,” answered Nat, 
wondering at her knowing his name, at her feeling sorry 
for him, at her noticing his existence. 

“You have a wife and baby, haven’t you ?” 

“Yes, malame ; a wife—and I had a baby when I left 
home. 


** What do you mean ? 


’ 


*she,asked, smiling ; but instantly, 
as she looked at Nat’s eyes, became grave. ‘Poor little 
thing! is it very ill ?” 

** Ye—yes, ma’am,” answered Nat, with a sob. 

The “ guying,” and then the kind tone and look, coming 
together, were too much for him. 

** Speech ! speech ! Hi! Hoppetty Kigk! Gilesey ! Hi! 
Speech !” cried the gallery, enjoying itself. 

‘*Mr. Giles,” said the actress, with flashing eyes, ‘if I | 
were you, I'd make ’em a speech !” 

And she nodded to him, and shut her door. 

After Juliet had killed herself, she again sought out Nat, 
whom the manager was notifying to leave at the end of the 
week. 

“Pry the speech first,” said she, with another nod. 

**Oh, Miss Boniface !”"—the manager, all affability—‘‘I 
am glad you are here. Just coming to you. What say 
you to a matinée and five hundred dollars ?” 

“I say, exactly the price of my lovely diamond spray. 
When ?” 

“Next Wednesday.” 

“Next—dear me! Well, it’s business. Mrs. Aulspeiss 
must make other arrangements. What play ?” 

‘** Whatever you please.” 
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*** As You Like It’?” 

‘“‘Ha, ha! Very good—quite a pun. Mind, on Satur- 
day you go.” ' 

This to Nat. 

**Try the speech,” said Miss Boniface, again. 

The actress spent an hour before going to sleep in med- 


itating upon the diamonds of Monsieur Bossange. 

The diamonds of Monsieur Bossange were the first 
objects that reflected the rays of the morning sun upon 
her mental vision. 

After she had breakfasted, and raimented herself in 
Madame. la Mode’s last dream of a walking-suit, she glided 
down the private staircase of the hotel, saying to herself : 

“The matinée is five hundred dollars extra. I may as 
well have them. They will always be at least four hun- 
dred, so I really spend but one. Yes, I can afford it, 
aiter all.” 

But on the way to the jeweler she thought of the sick 
baby. 

**T will go there first,” she said, half aloud, ‘‘ and then 
I shall remember it. There is no fear of my forgetting 
the diamond spray.” 

The danghter of the Cannulets took a street-car, like any 
other mortal, No, not quite like any other, for several of 


the passengers recognized the Julict of the night before, 


| and stared at her till she was not sorry when the time came 


to alight. 

By frequent reference to a slip of paper, and patient put- 
ting of questions to all varieties ot stupid people, she at 
last found the court, which was unanimously described to 
her as ‘‘a blind alley,” and then had no trouble in finding 
the house; for the theatre man, though a mere supernu- 
merary, was regarded by all the ragamuffins in the neigh- 
borhood as a natural curiosity. 

She climbed the stairs and knocked softly at the door. 

As she did so she heard footsteps coming up-stairs, and 
within the room a sound of sobbing. Her heart divined 
instantly what it was. She waited a moment till a strange 
gentleman, evidently a physician, appeared, followed as fast 
as he could limp by Nat Giles. 

Then she opened the door, and looked into the poor 


room upon a woman kneeling by the bed, with her face 


hidden upon it, and her arms stretched out, clasping a baby 


| that was white and still. 


Even as she looked, the lame man seemed actually to 
spring past her with a loud ery, and the stricken mother at 
the coming of her husband rose hurriedly, exclaiming : 

‘He died while you were gone! He died while you 
were gone !” ° 

The man made no answer save a groan; but putting his 
wife away from him, though she tottered after him with 
outstretched arms, went limping about the room like a wild 


| creature round its cage. 


**Nat ! oh, Nat !” eried his wife, striving to stay him, while 
the tears rained down her upturned face ; ‘‘Oh, Nat ! come 
to me—comfort me! I shall die too !” 

He was past comforting her. 

Breathing heavily, and with staring eyes, unnaturally 
bright, he went upon his round, mechanically avoiding the 
few things in his path, and suddenly, as his wife attempted 
to intercept him, broke away from her, but turned again 
and caught her to his heart with a passionate cry put her 
from him again, and, exclaiming, ‘‘ Take care of her, or her 
blood be on your head !” made a dart for the door, and ran, 
lame as he was, down the shaky stairway, and out of the 
wretched house. 

The doctor was bending over the dead child ; the mother 


| had sunk fainting on the floor. 


The actress had seen a terrible expression in Nat’s face, 
and she rushed away in pursuit ; for she knew that a point 
upon the river, where the wharves were little frequented, 
was just at hand. 

At the first street-corner she met a policeman, and beck- 
oned him to walk beside her, which led to her being mobbed 
instantly by a swarm of children, rapturously calling one to 
another : 

‘Oh, look! Took at the lady took up !” 

Sternly driving these back—though they followed at a 
respectful distance—in a series of raids and routs, the police- 
man listened while Miss Boniface told her fears. 

‘*He’s made right for the river, mum ; I know just where 
he'll go. I seen him turn down the street not two minutes 
‘fore you come. I helped him home the night it snowed 
so. His wife’s a good woman.” 

‘Hurry ! hurry! and we shall gain the river first !” 

‘«That’s so,” said the officer. And they did. 

Lame, as he fortunately was, Nat, after a few hundred 
yards of his unwonted pace, was scarce able to drag himself 
along ; yet he held steadily on his way, murmuring as he 
went, ‘If I am gone they’ll care for her. I'll go to my boy, 
and leave her to be happy,” turned a lonely corner of a 
boarded lot fronting the water, and found himself face to 
face with his friendly pursuers, 


“Thank God!” murmured the actress. 

‘*Steady, friend!” said the policeman, in deep bass, lay- 
ing his hand upon the cripple’s breast. 

He made no resistance; but to Miss Boniface’s extem- 
porized message from his wife, replied, in a tremulous voice 
like an old.man’s, that if he were gone for good her friends 
would take care of her ; that they had promised ; and then, 
as they were leading him home again, said, with a moan, 
“T wanted to go to my boy.” 

‘““Why, we're taking you to him,” answered Officer 
Quiney. “You was going right away from him, you was, 
as hard as you could pelt.” 

‘*I—I believe I was,” said Nat, seeming to wake from a 
stupor. Then he murmured, under his breath, ‘‘ Thank 
God—yes, so she said. Thank God!” And so, with no 
more reference to the dreadful purpose with which he had 
rushed away from his wife, he was led back to her; and 
gathered her, weeping, to his heart, and tried like a man to 
comfort her. 

Tt was late when Miss Boniface left the chamber of death 
and went home to prepare for the evening, and, lo! she had 
forgotten the diamonds, after all ! 

Remembering them in passing Bossange’s, she remem- 
bered that she must send Mrs. Aulspeiss a regret ; and on 
reaching the hotel her first care was the fulfillment of that 
social duty. 

‘But !” screamed Mrs. Aulspeiss, when her lady’s com- 
panion—not a workbox, but a pale, sorry-looking girl— 
reached that fatal word upon the tinted page. ‘ But!” and 
she snatched the note, read it rapidly, tore it into strips, 
fell into hysterics and an easy-chair, and alarmed every- 
body in the house but her corpulent husband, who knew 
her of old. 

Dr: Guyland was sent for, and came. When he got home 
again, his wife said to him : 

‘* What is the matter with Mrs. Aulspeiss ?” 

And the doctor made a reply which all his friends will 
recognize : ; 

**Got the devil in her.” 

Late as it was, Miss Boniface, after expiring on the steps 
of the Capulet’s tomb, found, as she ascended the steps of 
the Monumental Hotel, that the Aulspeiss sleigh stood at 
the curb. Her heart sank within her, yet she laughed, and 


ran gayly up the private staircase and along the corridor, | 


saying to herself : 

‘*The sooner my ‘ bad quarter of en honr’ is over, the 
better.” ' 

It was coming, though. As she entered the drawing- 
rooms Dr. Guyland’s patient, doing him great credit by her 
sudden and complete recovery, rose to meet her. 
did the actress plead. 

“Tf you did but know, dear Mrs, Aulspeiss, why I must 
refuse !” 

* Did but ? 

‘© Business- 

“Fiddlesticks! You get extra wages for the matinée, 
and of course you want them diamonds.” 

“*T shall not buy the diamonds.” 

“Don’t tell me! It’s an outrage—a perfect outrage ! 
Promise me, and then make me look a fool! All those 
people coming, and you not there to—to be shown to them ! 
No time to put them off; and, if there was, the entertain- 
ment is ordered, and must be paid for; and that imbecile 
companion of mine has lost the invitation-list. Oh! oh! 


In vain 


Pish ! I do know!” 


” 
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And before, as Mrs. Aulspeiss said, she could “ realize* 
her meaning, the fair star was no longer visible above tho 
horizon of the hotel-parlor. 

She fretted a little over the lady’s wrath, but held stead- 
ily to her purpose, nevertheless, and did not play with less 
spirit or success the next evening. Indeed, she was laugh- 
ing at her own little geyser of wrath, as compared with 
the Niagara of Mrs. Aulspiess, as she sat down to rest and 
think between the acts, when she suddenly sprang to the 
door of her dressing-room, exclaiming : 

‘** He can’t be here to-night, Mr. De Wolfe !” The man- 
ager was passing at the moment, and stopped. ‘ Have 
you made that man come to work, and his child lying 
dead ?” 

‘*No, madame, I merely said if he didn’t, I’d discharge 
him !” , 

Without another word, Miss Boniface stepped to the cur- 
tain and peeped out, just as poor Nat, broom in hand, 
came toward her, pursued by shouts, laughter, and hisses, 
blended with loud cries of ‘Speech !” 

** Make it, Mr. Giles !” she called to him. 

He stopped, turned deadly pale, and walked down to 
the footlights. 

‘*T will make a speech,” he said. 

The actress clapped her hands to encourage him, and 
the gallery, taken by surprise, was silent. ‘I'he rest of the 
house looked on in lazy curiosity, half amused. 

‘*That is,” the supernumerary went on, ‘if the ladies 
and gentlemen will let me do what I’ve been asked to do 
every night.” 

‘Come off!” cried De Wolfe, springing to the curtain. 
**T'll speech you! Come off !” 

‘“*Mr. De Wolfe,” said the Juliet of the evening, “if ho 
comes off, I go on.” 

But Nat was too much excited, absorbed, and, if tho 
truth be told, frightened, to hear any voice but his own. 

‘You hoot at me for being awkward,” he went on, ‘‘ and 
maybe Iam. My foot was mashed in a railroad collision, 
and, besides, this ain’t my line. By trade, I am an under. 
taker.” 

A shudder ran through the audience—thns, in the midst 
of pleasure, confronted with a living reminder of death! 

‘*T have a child lying dead at home now.” 


There was a murmur of sympathy, but very faint. Tho 


| house was startled. 


**T was hurt on the cars,*and so lost my place, and got 
poor. I knew Mr. De Wolfe when times were better with 
me than they are now, and not so good for him. WhenI 
came to this city, I came to him, and begged of him, for 
God’s sake, to give me a job of some kind to get bread for 
my wife and child. He says, ‘Why, Giles, l’ve nothing 
fit for you.’ ‘Oh,’ says I, ‘Tl take anything—do any- 
thing.’ ‘You wouldn’t be a supe?’ says he, asking me a 
question like. ‘Indeed, I would,’ says I, ‘ and thankful.’ 
But every night—every night since I’ve been here, the 


gentlemen in the galleries made fun of mo because I’m a 
cripple ; and now Mr. De Wolfe says he can’t have it, and 
when my week’s up I must go. Oh, gentlemen, if you'd 
only please let me keep my place !” 

He paused a moment, and in that moment out thundered 
the applause. 

‘Let him keep his place !’—gallery, dress circle, boxes, 
and parquet, gave him the answer. 
Round followed round so quickly that they seemed but 


oh! And to think, after all our kindness to you—drives, 
dinners, suppers, flowers re 


‘‘Mrs. Aulspeiss,” interrupted the actress, now thor- 
oughly indignant, ‘my agent, Mr. Torchiant, will settle 
Pray send him the bill ; a—a—good-evening.” 


with you. 


one long burst of applause. 

This humble, unlettered man, moré respected by his 
misfortunes than the great actress by her genius, was the 
star of that evening. Cheers were blended with the clap- 
ping of hands, The ladies put their handkerchiefs to their 
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eyes, and took them away to wave them. The applause | 
The orchestra struck up, | 


died down and burst out again. 
and was drowned first and then silenced. 

Meanwhile half a dozen well-known gentlemen, as if by 
common consent, had risen from their seats in parquet and 
parquet-circle, and were busy, hat in hand, among the audi- 
ence ; and when at length the contents of all the hats were 
emptied into one vast white silk handkerchief, and handed 
up to the poor supernumerary, who had no words in which 
to return his thanks, and only stood bowing and clumsily 
wiping his eyes with his disengaged hand, while he held 
fast to his broom with the other, the applause became deaf- 
ening, and so continued till Nat had bowed himself behind 
the drop-curtain, and, as it quickly rose, the soft, low 
voice of Miss Boniface spoke the words : 

*** Wilt thou be gone? It is not yet near day !’” 

Nat Giles has gone back to his trade, and now has a 
handsome establishment in one of our principal cities. The 
collection taken up for him in the theatre helped him to 
bury his child and relieved his immediate wants. 

But the capital which set him up in business for himself 
in a small way, which soon grew a large one, was the five 
hundred which Miss Boniface did not give for the diamond 
spray. 

Nat’s wife—though a son and daughter have come to 
take, not the dead baby’s place, but their own—looks like 
a girl again, and Nat’s house is so styiish that Miss Boni- 
face, whenever she comes to town along her starry orbit, 
drives directly thither from the depot—though many per- 
sons think that she would do just the same if the house 
were not stylish at all. 


And grateful Nat not only goes to the theatre every 
night she plays, but declares, to express his goodwill in a 
grand climax, that if he lives to see that day, nobody but 
himself shall bury her. 


A HORSE PLAYING DETECTIVE, 


A HORSE-THIEF was tracked in a curious way at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., the other day. It appears that one of the 
horses belonging to a man in that city was stolen from the 
stable. The animal was soon missed, and the owner, with 
a neighbor, started in pursuit, taking the missing animal’s 
mate, which was put upon the scent and suffered to go at 
pleasure. After going several miles, the sagacious beast 
led the party into the woods with furious speed, and they 
came at once upon the thief, who, discovering his danger, 
slipped off the horse and managed to escape ; but the horse 
was secured. 


Tur German papers quote some statistics comparing the 
proportion of married persons in the populations of the 
different countries of Europe. Germany ranks only sev- 
enth in the list. To 10,000 souls in each country, there 
are in Hungary, 6,475; in France, 5,566; in England and 
Wales, 5,398 ; in Austria, 5,274; in Italy, 5,270; in Den- 
mark, 5,191; in Germany, 5,107; in Norway, 5,065; in 
Sweden, 4,952; in the Netherlands, 4,948; in Scotland, 
4,678 ; in Belgium, 4,634 ; in Switzerland, 4,582; and ia 
Treland, 4,313. 
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By JANE G. AUSTIN. 


JEAN Jacques RovussEav VIEUXVERT, commonly called 
)’Enfant-Perdu, was a corporal in the Ninety-ninth Zou- 
aves, serving, at the time of this anecdote, in Algiers. 

It was an offense punishable with death for a zouave to 
sell weapons or ammunition to an Arab, and yet, as Colo- 
nel Milmontain swore, the Beni-Snassens were better armed 
than his own men ; and to stray beyond the outposts of the 
camp after dark was 
to offer your bones 
to the jackals and 
the wolves. A strict 
espionage was insti- 
tuted; and when, 
one fine morning, 
Colonel Milmontain, 
seated alone in his 
tent, received the 
visit of a villainous- 
looking sub-corpo- 
ral, he immediately 
said : 

“‘Good-morning, 
Jean Lapin. Whom 
have you detected ?” 

‘‘Good-morning, 
mon commandant, 
This morning an 
Arab, Mustapha el 
Reis by name, a 
leader among the 
Beni-Snassens, met 
a corporal of Com- 
pany X, Ninety- 
ninth Zouaves, in a - 
deep ravine half a 
mile beyond the last 
outpost. A heavy 
package of ammuni- 
tion and a roll of 
gold were exchanged 
between them, and 
then the Arab rode 
toward the desert, 
and the zouave re- 
turned to camp.” 

‘*The name of the 
corporal ?” demand- 
ed the commandant, 
sternly. 

**Vieuxvert, com- 
monly called lEn- 
fant-Perdu,” replied 
the informer. 

‘Ah, yes, l’Enfant-Perdu !” replied he, slowly. 
enemy of yours, Lapin, is he not ?” 

‘*T was ordered upon this duty, mon commandant.” 

‘‘T know it; but it is nevertheless true that ]’Enfant- 
Perdu fought with you a few weeks since, and left you 
half dead upon the field ?” 

‘© Yes, mon commandant.” 

‘‘He spent ten days in the guardhouse, and you a week 
in the hospital in consequence ?” 

‘* Yes, mon commandant.” 

‘‘ And all for no better cause than the smiles of a vivan- 
diére ?” 


“An 


VILLAIN AND SPY.— ‘ COME AWAY, QUICK, MA MIE! JULES BEAUVEN IS LOOKING 
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‘“‘T had been four months making a fool of myself to 
please l’Immortelle, and she was just beginning to smile 
upon me, when this fellow came between, and took her 
away from under my very mustache, mon commandant.” 

‘‘ Not without her consent, however, Lapin.” 

‘‘He bewitched her, mon commandant.” 

“It is a common case, my poor fellow, and all that I 
have to say is, beware that no private enmity or lust of 
vengeance tempts you to waste my time with idle or false 
reports. It is better to be shot than to die under the 
stick. You swear that your tale is true, and that the zou- 
a ave was Jean Vieux- 
vert, corporal of 
Company X ?” 

“‘T swear it, mon 
commandant,” 

“Very well. Now 
go and find the Red- 
beard, and tell him 
to come quietly to 
my quarters at eleven 
o'clock to-night. 
Here is leave for the 
day. You will prob- 
ably find the Arab 
at his own dowah~ 
he seldom comes 
into camp since the 
attempt to steal his 
wife in his absence. 
I shall yet discover 
and punish the 
offenders in that 
raid.” 

And-the command- 
ant fixed his piercing 
gray eyes upon the 
pallid face of the 
spy, who shuffled 
uneasily, wiped his 
forehead with the 
back of his hand, 
looked everywhere 
but into his officer’s 
eyes, and murmured: 

“I proved my in- 
nocence, mon com- 
mandant,” 

“Yes; but I ad- 
vise you to carry 
yourself a little care- 
fully at the douah of 
the Red-beard to- 
day. They haven’t 
much faith in alibis, 
these poor Arabs.” 

And then he re- 
| leased him, and Jean Lapin, escaping into the outer air, 
drew the long breath of a criminal who quits the ‘torture- 
chamber. But the next breath he encountered, almost 
face to face, a young woman in the dress of a vivanditre, 
who, casting an inquisitorial glance at his face, said, care- 
lessly, and with an intonation that gave the double meaning 
of his name which was the scourge of the informer’s life : 

‘‘Good-morning, Le Lapin. Which of my comrades 


———_——— 


have you been getting into trouble with the commandant 
now 

‘You are always cruel to me, l'Immortelle, and I—you 
' never would let me tell you how dearly I love you.” 


9” 
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“No; I don’t have much time to listen to romances,” 
replied the virandiére. ‘‘ And besides, Le Lapin, some 
one might come along and frighten you away before the 
story was finished.” 

She laughed, showing all her fresh white teeth beneath 
the scarlet lips Jean Lapin had never touched, and walked 
away, while he, hissing, serpent-like, an oath, retreated in 
the opposite direction. 

‘She, too! If I can include her in his disgrace and 
death! Or if they would put her, bound and gagged, into 
my hands for punishment !” 


So plotted Lapin, while l'Immortelle, forgetting him as | 
she did the little adder that darted across her path and dis- | 


appeared, went singing on her way to the hospital, where 
she was welcomed by her weary, fever-burned, discouraged 
patients as the devout and immaculate Sisters of Mercy who 
shared her duties were never welcomed. 

Presently she caught sight of the handsome, careless, 
saucy-looking Enfant Perdu, in his showy zouave cos- 
tume, stopped, and saluted with a mocking affectation of 
respect. 

‘*Good-morning, my dear little corporal. 
wickedness have you to report ?” 


**Only the same old sin of coveting what does not belong | 


” 


to me, l’Immortelle,” replied l’Enfant-Perdu, drawing a 
little paper parcel from his pocket and offering it to the 
vivandiére, who curiously opened it, and displayed a medal 
or locket of pure, yellow gold, wrought in the Saracenic 
style. 

“For you, l’Immortelle, if you will accept it.” 

** Hein! If I will accept it!” exclaimed l’'Immortelle, 
attaching it to the chain about her neck. ‘‘ That goes with- 
out seying, my child! That is, if there is no blood upon 
it; I don’t like men killed for my adornment, even if they 
be but Arabs.” 

**Not even an Arab was killed for that trinket, ma belle ; 
I got it in a fair barter.” 

L’Immortelle tonked sharply, not to say sternly, into the 
face of her companion. 

“T’Enfant-Perdu, take care that you don’t get your 
name changed to l’Enfant Pendu (The Hung Child),”’ said 
she, severely, and went her way to the hospital. 

“Tl be a little civil to the fellow, and get his secret out 
of him as easily as a monkey coaxes an oyster out of his 
shell,” was the climax of the vivandiére's reverie, as, leaving 


the hospital, she walked along through the camp and | 


reached the quarters of Company X just as the men went 
to dinner. 

A shout of welcome greeted her appearance. 

**See here, l’Immortelle! A soup, for which Victor, 
Frangois, Gervase and I hdve foraged to some purpose !” 
cried Gros-George, sticking his bayonet into the seething 
caldron and dragging up an animal that may have been a 
rabbit, but looked uncommonly like a cat. 

**Thanks, George ; but I am looking for a rabbit not yet 
cooked,” replied l’'Immortelle, dryly. “Where is Jean 
Lapin ?” 

Every one laughed, but no one could reply. The sub- 
corporal had not been seen since early morning, and in 
spite of l’Enfant-Perdu’s earnest invitation to a seat by his 
side and a share of his mess of beans and hard bread, the 
vivandiétre shook her head and moved away toward her own 
little tent. She had need to be alone and to think. 


**Le Lapin had been to make a report to the command- | 
ant, and I knew by the evil look he cast upon me that this | 
report was a revenge upon me ; but I personally have done | 


nothing of which an ill-report could be made ; it is there- 
fore one for whom I care that is threatened, and all the 
world knows that l’Enfant-Perdu is the only man for whom 
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1 care the puff of a cigarette, and Le Lapin is, for that and 
other reasons, the deadly enemy of 1|’Eniant-Perdu; it is 
therefore my poor boy who is likely to be the object of this 
spy’s information ; and he, what has he aone? Been trad- 
ing witn the Beni-Snassens, of course, for here is the proof.” 
And she angrily twitched the Jocket about her neck. ‘ But 
that is no crime, except for one commodity, and 1’Enfant- 
Perdu is not the traitor to furnish our foes with weapons to 
use against us, his comrades! No, no; f will not insult 
him so much es even to ask the question ; but what, what 
has he been about ?” 

And hastily disvatching her coarse repast, the virandiére 
wandered restlessly forth again, and this time quite to the 
confines of the camp, and so near to the outpost nearest the 
desert that she saw a horseman come galloping from that 
direction, stop and give the password and exchange some 
sentences of gay chat with his comrades, before passing 


on. The next moment he passed her with a mocking 


| salute, and l'Immortelle’s hardy bloom pated for an instant 


as she recognized Jean Lapin, and caught the evil triumph 


| in his eyes. 
What new | 


‘** Must have had leave of absence—must have had a pass, 
and a horse furnished by the commandant. And that track 
—yes, it leads to the douah of the Redbeard—in the pay 
of the commandant, also—and the look of triumph on the 
face of Le Lapin ? Come, I’'Immortelle, you have your work 
cut out for the next four-and-twenty hours, and first, my 
child, rest and sleep, for to-night you will wake.” 

And with her soldierly facility for rest, whenever rest was 
practicable, the vivandiére returned at once to her tent and 
lay down to sleep, secure that nothing more would be done 
before nightfall upon the side of the enemy, as she now 
classed Le Lapin, the commandant, and Redbeard, his 
Arab satellite. 

L’Enfant-Perdu was desolate. Let him try as he might, 
no moment of that day or evening afforded him the oppor- 
tunity, so ardently desired, of an interview with his mistress, 
who was always either asleep or busy with her invalids, or 
out of the way altogether. 

That night, a few moments before eleven o’clock, the 
vivanditre, prowling in the vicinity of the commandant’s 
tent, encountered a gliding shadow, whose white dra- 
peries, stealthy step and crescent-jeweled fez bespoke an 
Arab. 

Meeting the virandiére, he avoided her, and pursued a 
course leading quite away from the commandant’s quarters. 
L’Immortelle also made a detour, and returned just in time 
to see the Arab glide behind the door-curtain, and disap- 
pear in the recesses of the tent. Again she retreated, and, 
sure that she could no longer be observed by the sentinel, 
reapproached quite at the rear of the tent, and crept close 
to the canvas walls, with the naive purpose of listenirg to 
what passed within. 

sut the conversation, carried on in a low tone of voice, 
in the central division of the canvas dwelling, was all but 
inaudible to the listener, when the stern voice of the colonel 


| became distinguishable, saying, ‘‘ ‘T'o-morrow at sunset, and 


Lapin will be there with a force to arrest him—” when a 


heavy hand was laid upon her shoulder, and a voice whis- 


pered in her ear : 

“Come away, quick, ma mie! Ju'es Beauven is looking 
the other way, not to see you. Quick !” 

Grinding her white teeth, l'Immortelle twisted herself 
free, and, springing to her feet, glared into the eyes of 
l’Enfant-Perdu with an expression of scorn and pity, and 
then muttering, ‘‘Sapristi/! It is enough to make one 
ashamed to have had a man for a father !” she strode away. 

Had she remained ten minutes longer she would have 
seen the Redbeard come forth and take his way through 
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the camp until, reaching the quarters of Company X, he 
prowled hither and thither, evidently looking for some one, 
whom he presently found in the person of Jean Vieuxvert, 
l’Enfant-Perdu, returning disconsolately. 

A gesture and a look were sufficient for the quick-witted 
Frenchman, and, with simply a nod, he followed the Red- 
beard to a shadowy nook behind the tents, and, as the Arab 
paused, asked, carelessly: 

‘Well, Beni-Snassen, what do you want of me, and how 
cme you here in camp ?” 

‘* Your chief called me to know of the plans of my tribe,” 
replied Redbeard, in a low and confidential tone ; ‘‘and I 
was glad to come, for I had much wish to see the brave 
soldier whom his comrades call ]’Enfant-Perdu.” 

‘His comrades? Yes,” replied the zouave, a little 
grimly, ‘‘but whose name is Corporal Vieuxvert. Well, 
what next ?” 

‘Was it Corporal Vieuxvert or l’Enfant-Perdu who spoke 
with Mustapha el Reis in the valley half way between the 
camp and my douah?” asked the Arab, dryly. ‘‘For my 
business is with that same man.” 

** Sacre nom de Dieu! But you fellows are as keen as 
the edges of your scimitars. Well, yes, it is l’Enfant- 
Perdu whom you wish to see; so speak out, and be done 
with it.” 

“Tt is well, my brother,” returned Redbeard, his gravity 
unmoved. ‘The Beni-Snassen are at peace with the war- 
riors of the French chief, and they need powder and bullets 
to strike the game which is to feed their douahs. The 
French chief cannot believe that this is all, but his soldiers 
are wiser than he. L'Enfant-Perdu sold ammunition to 
Mustapha el Reis, and Redbeard has come to him with 
money and gold in his girdle.” 

“Hm! And you want ammunition merely for the 
chase ?” asked |’Enfant-Perdu, hesitatingly. 

‘*T have said it.” 

And you will pay well? If you have not enongh 
money, I will take trinkets such as your women wear.” 

‘*T have a pair of bracelets fit for a sultana.” 

“All right. When shall I meet you, and where ?” 

‘«To-morrow, at sunset, in the dry watercourse between 
my douah and this camp, at the spot where the trail 
crosses the muillah.” 

‘Very well. I'll be there.” 

And 1’Enfant-Perdu turned brusquely away, as if anxious 
to terminate an interview of which he might well be both 
ashamed and afraid. 

And all this l’Immortelle had lost through untimely 
indulgence m a fit of the pouts, and, although she watched 
all the rest of the night, pervading the camp like an 
unquiet spirit, she saw nothing except the white, gliding 
figure of the Arab as he retreated toward the outpost where 
he had left his horse, and the stalwart form of |’Enfant- 
Perdu, stretched supinely upon the straw of his bivouac, 
and wrapped in the sleep of the just. 

The next day brought no new light to cast upon the 
enigma to which l’Immortelle had as yet no clew except 
those few words of the commandant : 

‘To-morrow at sunset, and Lapin will be there to arrest 
him.” 

This it is to be a woman. 

With all her haste, and she was no laggard, the vivan- 
dére was too late to witness Lapin’s departure for the ren- 
dezvous ; but, following the same road, she was in season 
to put herself within the shelter of one of those islands of 
vegetation that fringe the habitable portion of this strange 
region, 

So secreted, l’Immortelle saw the squad of zouaves 
approach the deep gully where the rendezvous between 


YEnfant-Perdu and the Redbeard had been appointed, 
saw them disappear in its recesses, and knew that they 
were hidden from the point where the usual track of cara- 
vans or travelers bound for the desert and the great cities 
beyond crossed the nullah. Next, she saw an Arab, whom 
her keen eyes recognized as the Red-beard, riding rapidly 
from the direction of his own douah, or dwelling, hidden 
beneath a clump of palms, 

Next—a tiny, toiling speck upon the distant track 
brought a grim smile to the lips of the watching woman, 
who so easily recognized her recreant lover. 

But yet another speck was moving now upon the wide, 
level field of the vivandiére’s observation. It was the fig- 
ure of a horseman emerging from the sunken watercourse, 
a mile or more from the point where the zouaves were con- 
cealed, and still further from the point where the Arab and 
l’Enfant Perdu were to meet. 

‘*Le Lapin!” muttered the vivandiére, fiercely. ‘‘ And 
galloping in the direction of the douah! And the sun 
already on the horizon—the hour when Redbeard is cer- 
tain to be at the rendezvous with |’Enfant-Perdu! Now, 
what does all this mean? Treachery—but to whom ?” 

And l’Immortelle remained for a few moments in deep 
thought ; then, striking spurs into her Arab’s flanks, gal- 
loped in the direction of the douah. 

Her plan of action had hitherto been to wait until the 
Arab and her lover had met, then to appear upon the 
scene. She had come partly to enjoy the Arab’s discom- 
fiture, partly to reprove and abash her lover by showing 
that he could not disguise his movements from her eyes, 
and partly to betray the treacherous errand of Le Lapin, 
and procure him a good drubbing from 1’Enfant-Perdu. 

But the movement of Le Lapin in quitting the rendez- 
vous just at the appointed hour, and making toward the 
douah, which he must have known Red-beard had already 
left, was inexplicable. It was, therefore, natural that l’Im- 
mortelle, being a woman, should reverse all her plans, and 
rush to investigate that which remained a mystery to her. 

A sharp, short gallop brought her to the edge of the 
somewhat extensive oasis, and, slipping from her horse’s 
back, she left him to graze eagerly upon the short turf, 
and crept through the rapidly gathering shadows toward 
the white-wailed tent gleaming among the palms. She 
was still twenty feet distant, when she heard the stifled, 
sobbing cry of a woman in deadly fright or peril. 

L’Immortelle was at once woman to feel and soldier to 
defend and avenge. . 

Springing forward, her quick eyes lighted at once upon 
the spot where the tent-cloth had been cut loose from the 
peg that held it down, and, swift as light, she too raised 
and darted beneath it. 

The next instant she flung herself with resistless force 
upon one of the writhing figures, and, clutching her 
strong, nervous fingers about his throat with deadly force, 
cried to the panting woman whom she had released from 
a similar bondage : 

“Quick, quick, woman! A rope—the tent-cord—any- 
thing! Tie his hands! Quick, I say, while I can hold 
him !” 

For, powerful as she was, and greatly at advantage as 
she held her captive, the frantic struggles of Le Lapin 
threatened to overpower even the strength of l’Immortelle, 
more man’s than woman’s though that strength might be. 

But Zarah was quick-witted, and even in her terror and 
pain she comprehended the command, and obeyed. The 
tent-rope lay close beside her, and, catching it up, she 
made a noose, passed it over the right wrist of the strug- 
gling man, then dexterously caught the left hand in 
another loop, and wound the cord about both hands and 
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TIE HIS HANDS! 


arms with swift energy and hate; gasping all the while, | 


amid her sobs, those poetic maledictions by which an 


Arab consigns to eterna] perdition not alone his enemy, | 


but all that enemy’s kith and kin, past, present and pros- 
pective. 
“Where are your servants ?” 


VILLAIN AND SPY.—“‘‘ QUICK, QUICK, WOMAN! A ROPE—THE TENT-CORD— ANYTHING ! 
QUICK, I SAY, WHILE I CAN HOLD ar™M,’’ 


But when, riding recklessly down the 
rocky path, she arrived in the bottom of the 
nullah, the first sight that met her eyes was 
her lover, standing between two stern com- 
rades, while the sergeant commanding stood 
by, his eyes contemptuously fixed upon the 
culprit ; and Redbeard looked at each in 
turn, as if equally hating and despising all. 

Upon a stone in the centre of the group 
lay the game-bag 1’Enfant-Perdu had worn 
out of camp, its open mouth filled with car- 
tridges. 

‘“*What is this, Sergeant Pelletier ?” de- 
manded the rivandiire, in the sharp tone of 
command every soldier in the division loved 
so well. 

‘““Why, it is just this, l’Immortelle,” re- 
plied the sub-officer, in a tone of mingled 
affection and deference. ‘‘ L’Enfant-Perdu 
here has been selling ammunition to the 
‘enemy. Le Lapin found it out, and dropped 
a word at headquarters, and we were sent 
out, with orders to see the ammunition de- 
livered, and then to arrest both parties and 
bring them to headquarters, cartridges, 
bullets and all.” 

‘*And you saw Vieuxvert give those car- 
tridges to the Arab!” exclaimed the viran- 
diére, with a look of loathing upon the 
traitor. 

“Yes, I saw it, ’Immortelle.” 

“Then take him to the commandant, and 
out of my sight !” 

But as l’Immortelle turned away, the pris- 
cner for the first time broke silence. 

‘‘L’Immortelle, one word before you go.” 

She fixed a haughty stare upon his un- 
abashed face. 

‘“*T have no words with traitors and assas- 
sins,” said she. 

‘But anybody grants a favor to a dying 
man,” replied 1’Enfant-Perdu, confidently. 
‘‘And you may he sure that to-morrow’s 
sunrise will be the hour the commandant 
will select for my last excursion into the 
country.” 

‘* Well, what do you want ?” 
voice trembled. 

‘‘Come with us now to the commandant; you will be 


And, spite of herself, her 


| admitted, you are welcome everywhere, and it would be a 


inquired l’Immortelle, | 


when this was done ; and Zarali, in lingua Franca, made | 


her understand that they were either absent or employed 
at the spring, some little distance from the tent, where 
Zarah had been surprised alone. 

** Call them, and make this wretch sure and fast until 


Redbeard comes home ; then tell him what has happened, | 
and say that I, l’Immortelle, left the punishment of his | 


enemy in his own hands. If there is trouble with the 
commandant, I am ready to testify where and how I found 
him.” 

And gently pulling away the hand the Arab girl was 
covering with kisses, the virandiére lingered only to see 
the stout servant-women, with their thongs, clustering, 
with shrill cries, about their captive ; and then calling her 
horse with the low cry he always obeyed, let grass or 
water be never so sweet, she rode furiously back, hoping 
yet to be in time for the interview. 


\ 


last pleasure for me. 

‘*T will come.” 

L’Immortelle presently stood with the prisoner, his guard 
and the Arab, in the tent of the commandant. 

The colonel’s voice was cold and hard when, having 
heard all the testimony, he turned to the prisoner, who still 
maintained the careless, almost smiling unconcern of his 
manner. 

“Corporal Vieuxvert, you have heard the accusation and 
the proof. Have you anything to say. 

**Nothing, mon commandant; there are the cartridges, 
and there the bracelets, and there the men who saw them 
exchanged between Redbeard and myself. I offer no de- 
fense, but I make, in my character of dying man, one last 
request.” 

** Make it.” 

“It is that I may be allowed the use of my hands, and 
may help myself to one of those cartridges, to a bullet, and 
to my own empty pistol there upon the table. I solemnly 


Will you come ?” 


——. 


awear, on the faith of Jean Vieuxvert, to harm no one here 
—no one but myself.” 

Eagerly accepting the commandant’s nod of assent, the 
late comrades of 1’Enfant-Perdu loosed his hands and placed 
the pistol and the ammunition within his reach. 

‘*Yes,” said he, slowly loading the weapon, ‘it is per- 
fectly true that I sold these cartridges to the Arab, and that 
I have sold others before these, and it is just and right that 
the man who puts a weapon in the hands of the enemy 
should perish by that weapon ; but Ido not want to be 
shot by Jacques, and Philippe, and Jules, and Auguste, 
and the others whom I have been comrade to so long, nor 
do I wish it said of the Ninety-ninth Zouaves that they 
have traitors among them, and that a man has been taken 
from their ranks to be shot for treason and disobedience, 
so—good-by, ]’Immortelle !” 

He smiled, almost mockingly even now, as he kissed his 
finger-tips toward her, and then, while she turned shudder- 
ingly away, he placed the muzzle of the pistol to his temple 
and fired ! 

The cap snapped, but no explosion followed. 

‘** Peste! . It is so awkward when the curtain will not fall 
at the end of the play!” exclaimed l’Enfant-Perdu, as he 
again failed to explode the charge. 


“‘Tt seems that Providence decides that I ought not to | 


die,” remarked 1’Enfant-Perdu, tossing the pistol upon the 
table, and turning his eternal smile upon the face of Colonel 
Milmontain. 

‘“What do you mean by this farce ?’ demanded the 
colonel. 

“It means, mor commandant,” replied \Enfant-Perdu, 
picking up another cartridge and tearing it to pieces, ‘that 
the powder is made of charcoal, without any adulteration 
of sulphur cr saltpetre, and the bullets are made of clay, 
colored and baked. 
and put them up in this nice cartridge-paper, and if Mus- 
tapha el Reis likes to give me a locket, and Red-beard a 
pair of bracelets, for my industry, I do not know why I 
should not sell them ~~ 
as well as the bone 
rings and chessmen, 
and such matters that 
[used to manufacture, 
Am IL right, mon com- 
mandant?” 

‘* But, stupid fellow, 
why did you not say 
all this to the sergeant 
in the first place ?”’ 
asked the colonel, 
laughing outright. 

‘*T wanted to see 
how those who had 
pretended to believe 
in me would take my 
apparent change of 
base.” 

He glanced at |’'Im- 
mortelle, who was 
looking at once angry, 
delighted, ashamed 
and dubious. 

“Yes, yes, I see!” 
exclaimed the colonel. 
**But you and I’Im- 
mortelle will soon 
make it up, especially 
with the help of these 
bracelets, and I advise 


It is some trouble to prepare them | 


THE LOSS OF THE “ESSEX.” 


you, l’Enfant-Perdu, to try to get her consent to a drum 
head wedding, and make sure of no more separations 
And now, my children, good-night.”’ 

But before she left the tent, l’Immortelle passed close to 
Red-beard, and said in his ear. 

‘‘There is a snake coiling around the douah, and Zarah 
wearies for the strong arm and sharp sword of her lord.” 

The Arab started slightly, turned his calm, dark eyes 
upon the face of the speaker, and glided noiselessly out of 
the tent. 

The next day the horse that Corporal Jean Lapin had 
ridden upon his reconnoissance came limping into camp, 
covered with sweat and the marks of cruel spurring, as if 
he had been ridden fast and furiously for many miles, 

A few weeks after this there was a great wedding in the 
camp of the Ninty-ninth, and Colonel Milmontain gave 
away the bride, and l’Enfant-Perdu changei his nickname 
to l’Enfant-Trouvé, and l’'Immortelle wore the Damascus 
bracelets. 


THE LOSS OF THE * ESSEX.” 

Tue prodigious speed and strength of the gigantic whale, 
and the resulting danger to his captors, are practically 
illustrated by two remarkable incidents, occurring, the 
one in the English and the other in the American whale 


| fishery. 


| tude, and longitude 5° east. 


On the 28th of May, 1817, the Royal Bounty, an English 
ship, fell in with a number of whales in 70° 25’ north lati- 
There was neither ice nor 
land in sight. . The boats were manned and sent in pursuit, 
and after a chase of five hours one of them, which had 
rowed out of sight of the ship, struck one of the whales. 
This was about four o’clock in the morning. The captain 
directed the course of the ship to the point where he had 
last seen the boats, and about eight o’clock got sight of one, 
which displayed the signal of being fast. Soon after, an- 
other boat approached the first, and struck a second 
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harpoon; and by midday two more harpoons were made 
fast. 

But such was the astonishing vigor of this whale that, 
although it constantly dragged through the water from 
tour to six boats, together with sixteen hundred fathoms of 
line, yet it pursued its flight nearly as fast as a boat could 
row, and whenever one passed beyond its tail it would dive. 
All endeavors to lance it were therefore vain, and the crews 
of the loose boats moored to those that were fast, the whale 
all the time steadily towing them on. 

At eight o’clock in the evening a line was taken to the 
ship, with a view of retarding its flight, and topsails were 
lowered, but the harpoon drew. In three hours another 
line was taken on board, which immediately snapped. At 
four in the afternoon of the next day, thirty-six hours after 
the whale was first struck, two of the fast lines were taken 
on board the ship. 

The wind blowing a moderately brisk breeze, the top- 
callant-sails were taken in, the courses hauled up, and the 
topsails clewed down ; yet in this situation she was towed 
directly to windward for an hour and a half, with the ve- 
locity of one and a half to two knots an hour ; the whale all 
the while beating the water with its fins and tail, so that 
the sea around was in a continual foam. 

At length, near eight o’clock, after forty hours of inces- 
sant exertion, this tenacious assertor of his vast animal vigor 
and territorial rights was killed. 

There is also an instance given by Captain Scoresby, 
which occurred in his own experience in the fishing, where 
a Greenland whale was at last killed, which had drawn out 
ten thousand four hundred and forty yards, or about six 
miles of line, attached to eight harpoons, besides taking 
one boat entirely under water, which took above three 
thousand yards of line, disappeared and was never again 
seen—the harpoon by which it was held to the whale prob- 
ably drawing out under the immense pressure, and leaving 
it to sink. 

But the most dreadful display of the whale’s strength 
and prowess yet authentically recorded, was that made 
upon the American whaleship Essex, Captain Pollard, which 
sailed from Nantucket for the Pacific Ocean in August, 
1819. Late in the Fall of the same year, when in latitude 
40° of the South Pacific, a school of sperm whales was dis- 
covered, and three boats were manned and sent in pur- 
suit. The mate’s boat was struck by one of them, and he 
was obliged to return to the ship to repair the damage. 

While he was engaged in that work, a sperm whale, 
judged to be eighty-five feet long, broke water about twenty 
rods from the ship, on her weather bow. He was going at 
the rate of about three knots an hour, and the ship at nearly 
the same rate, when he struck the bows of the vessel just 
forward of her chains, 

At the shock produced by the collision of two such 


mighty masses of matter in motion, the ship shook like a | 


leaf. The seemingly malicious whale dived and passed 
under the ship, grazing her keel, and then appeared at 
about the distance of a ship’s length, lashing the sea with 
fins and tail, as if suffering the most horrible agony. He 
was evidently hurt by the collision, and blindly frantic with 
instinctive rage. 

In a few minutes he seemed to recover himself, and 
started with great speed directly across the vessel’s course 
to windward. 
the ship to be gradually settling down at the bows, and the 
pumps were ordered to be rigged. While working at them, 
one of the men cried out, ‘‘God have mercy! he comes 
again |” 

The whale had turned at about one hundred rods from 
the ship, and was making for her with double his former 


Meantime the hands on board discovered | 


speed, his pathway white with foam. Rushing head on, he 
struck her again at the bow, and the tremendous blow stove 
herin. The whale dived under again and disappeared, and 
the ship filled and fell over on her broadside in ten minutes 
from the first collision. 

After incredible hardships and sufferings in their open 
boats, on the 20th of December the survivors of this catas- 
trophe reached a low island which they supposed to be 
Ducies, in latitude 24° 40’ south, longitude 124° 40’ west. 

It was a mere sandbank, nearly barren, which supplied 
them only with water and, very scantily, sea-fowl. On this 
uninhabited island, dreary as it was, three of the men chose 
to remain, rather than again commit themselves to the un- 
certainties of the sea. According to some accounts, a ship 
touched at Ducies Island, but found no trace of them, 
though they actually found them on Elizabeth Island, 
where they had suffered fearfully. 

On the 27th of December the three boats, with the re- 
mainder of the men, put away together for the Island of 
Juan Fernandez, at a distance of two thousand miles, The 
mate’s boat was taken up by the Jndian, of London, on the 
19th of February, ninety-three days from the time of the 
catastrophe, with only three survivors, 

The captain’s boat was fallen in with by the Dauphin, of 
Nantucket, on the 23d of the same month, having only two 
men living, whose lives had been eked out only through 
that last resort of hunger in the wretched, which words 
shudder to relate! Out of a crew of twenty, five only sur- 
vived to make the ear of the world tingle at their strange, 


| eventful story. 
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SPRING SONNETS, 


By Park BENJAMIN. 


I. 


Tuer birds sing merrily; the streamlets shout 
With gleeful voices; tones are all around, 
The air is filled with a pervading sound 
Of happiness; bright creatures flit about— 
Slight spears of emerald glitter on the ground, 
And many flowers, the stars of earth, are found; 
And from the invisible array of fair things 
Flows a murmur, like a far-off sea; 
I hear the elarions of the insect kings 
Marshal their busy cohorts on the lea, 
Life universal; ’tis all music—all, 
From the rejoicing cry of children free 
To the swift dash of waters, as they fall, 
Released by Spring to perfect liberty. 


II, 


The virgin, May, young, coy and blushing, trips 
Along the fields with downcast, modest eyes, 
And, looking round her with a sweet surprise, 

Smiles to behold the delicate, green tips 

Of tonder leaves, and buds that ope their lips 
To the moist kisses of the amorous air, 
Whose rival is the bee. Oh, false and fair— 

To yield your honey-dew to wanton sips, 

The sky is angry with ungrateful May 
That she her blooming favors thus bestows, 
And so sharp darts from misty quiver throws, 

And the Spring’s darling weeps the morn away. 

Capricious nymph! at eve no more she sighs, 

And the bright sunset flashes from her eyes, 


A SHRIMP-SELLER IN FRANCE, 


Surimps are beginning to be a commodity seen on our 
streets, but the relish for them has not become general. 
In Europe, especially in England and France, they are 


much liked, and such a vender as here shown would tend 
to give and retain popularity. All looks tidy. The shrimp- | 
ers catch these animals in farge nets with a semi-circular 
mouth, which they push before them along the bottom of 
the sea at ebb tide. They wade nearly up to their middle, 
raising the nets from time to time and removing the 
shrimps into a bag hung around the neck. This fishery 
gives employmont to many hundreds of men and women. 
Shrimps are marine, never leaving the water. They 
move forward by jumps, but when in danger, swim back- 
ward. They do not turn red in boiling, as crabs and lob- 
sters do. 


THE ONE GOOD HUSBAND. 


By Mrs. AMELIA E. BARR. 


ak . 
sy SF | O marry, or to teach ?—that is the 
_ a= ' 


question,” said pretty Bell Davine, 
as she sat before her mirror doing 
her hair. ‘* Which is it to be, Aunt 
f Phillis ?” 

Aunt Phillis was crimping with a 
F 9, small penknife the ruffling on the 
newly-washed linen ; but she stopped 
in the middle of a plait, and said : 

‘*'Shat depends.” 

*©On ,hat ?”’ 

‘The definite prospects .. .ick belong to each side of 
the question. What offers for teaching have you, first ?” 

‘* That offer as governess to Judge Dale’s children—five 
hundred dollars ‘and found’; and that offer from the 
Graytown Academy—nine hundred agyear and ‘find my- 
self.’ ”’ 

‘‘ Better ‘ find yourself,’ my dear ; besides, if you will 
insist on speaking of all work as servitude, I should say 
‘no followers would be allowed’ at the judge’s, and that 
would scarcely suit you, unless w 

**T was under a vow of celibacy as well as of poverty— 
which I am not.” 

‘*Now, then, about the marrying. 
have we ?” 

‘* We have three-—Alfred the rich, Frederick the musical, 
John the good. Alfred has no features and no figure to 
speak of ; but, looking at him from the point of real 
estate, he is colossal. He worships the ground I walk on, 
and can make me a present of the ground to prove it.” 

‘Good! If you want to marry a farm or a town-house, 
then I should say he was eligible. What of Frederick ?” 

‘Oh, Fred follows me like a shadow ; but then ? 

**What ?” 

‘‘God gives to some men good sense, and to others the 
art of playing on the fiddle. Fred belongs to the latter 
class, could not stand his constant practicing. I think 
I musi put «red out of the question.” : 

*¢ Poor feliow!’ There was just a tone of sarcasm in 
Aunt Phillis’s voice ; but she went on: ‘‘ Is John worthy 
of consideration ?” 

‘‘In some repects he is better than might be; but he 
always keeps me in a state of unnatural amiability. I enjoy 
being naughty and disagroeable at times ; there would be no 
pleasure in teasing a husband with an angelic temper. I 
should have to apologize, and itis against my principles 
to apologize. John is very good and very fond of me, but 
I have no vocation fora saint’s wife. I hope that is no 
sin, aunt.” 

‘‘Surely not. So all these three men have asked you to 
be their wife, eh ?” 

“‘T did not just say that, aunt ; I said they all meant to 
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doso. In fact, I have had some difficu'ty in preventing 
things coming to a crisis with all of them—but I was not 
ready to decide. The thing, however, rests with me ; I 
am sure of that.” 

“Oh ?” said Aunt Phillis, in a very uncertain, discour- 
aging manner. 

Belle looked at her quickly, almost angrily. 

‘Don’t say prudent, hateful things, auntie, but tell me 
what to do.” 

‘Well, dear, I will tell you what Ishould do. JT should 
accept the position in Graytown Academy, tell all my ad- 
mirers of my intention, and await the result. When a 
man really asks a girl to share his life and home, she faces 
the question solemnly. ‘Yes’ or ‘no,’ brings all her wav- 
ering fancies to a focus, and if she sincerely tries to decide 
right, a gracious, over-ruling Providence will not allow 
her to ‘rough-hew ’ her life out of all beautiful proportions 
and intentions.” 

After this Belle felt further joking impossible ; she went 
on with her preparations for the next scholastie year, and 
watched rather impatiently for some definite advances 
from her adoring lovers. 

Alfred heard of her departure in silence, came more and 
more to see her, took her to Summer concerts and to cat 
ice-creams, or wandered in the long, sultry evenings with 
her in the park. He praised her beauty and her adorable- 
ness, but he never said, ‘‘ Be mine only.” 

Fred set all his tunes to sadness and melancholy, parted 
his hair in the middle, cultivated a desponding look, sent 
her flowers and despairing sonnets, but never said, ‘* Will 
you be my wife ?” 

John wrote her a touching farewell letter of good “advice, 
and hoped that “they might meet again under circum- 
stances more favorable to the development of a wise and 
self-denying love.” This last was worst of all. ‘The 
insufferable prig !” she said, indignantly ; and forthwith 
wrote an answer of cutting politeness, in which she “ pre- 
sumed no amount of favorable cireumstances could de- 
velop what did not exist at all, for, judging him by her- 
self, there was no affection of any kind to develop.” 

Then she settled steadily and wearily down to the pros- 
pect of school-bells and young ideas, and run her Wilcox 
& Gibbs very unevenly to all sorts of contemptuous and 
indignant thoughts about ‘“‘those disgusting frauds of 
men.” 

And Aunt Phillis humored her—allowed her to think 
herselt badly used—for she knéw that a vain love must be 
slain before a true love could have a healthy atmosphere to 
live in. She knew that most pretty girls go through just 
such an experience, and live to be thankful for it. Belle 
was only nineteen ; she had scarcely got over the child- 
ish notion that the world and all therein’ was made for 
her. 

So the Summer months sped away, and in three days 
more Belle would feave the city and begin her duties as 
teacher in Graytown Academy. Her trunk was half 
packed, little piles of lingerie and muslins filled all the 
chairs in her room, a new silk dress nearly covered the 
bed, and a new bonnet to match reposed in tissue-paper 
beside it. For Aunt Phillis “had a little money,” and 
was not indisposed to spend any reasonable amount upon 
her niece’s outfit. 

Three days, and Belle would have to take life npon her- 
self—depend upon her own judgment ; pay her own bills, 
It frightened her a little, for she was not one of your seif- 
evolved, self-reliant young ladies who can take care of 
themselves, and are perpetually ‘‘thankiny Heaven ” for it. 
She wonld rather have some strong arm to lean on—some 
strong will to guide her—some bold heart to care for her, 
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A SHRIMP-SELLER IN FRANCE.—SEE PAGE 554. 


3ut she had scarcely got over her disappointment yet 
about Alfred, Fred, and John, and was, upon the whole, 
skeptical as to their being any salt or savor among the | 
masculine sex—‘‘ Men were deceivers ever, and ever would 
be, and there was an end of the matter.” 

It is the habit of youth to reason in this general way, to 
arrive at absolutely unchangeable opinions, and then 
change them in a moment as absolutely, upon grounds 
just as clear to themselves, and just as dark to every one 
else. 

At six o’clock in the evening, Belle, drinking tea with 
Aunt Phillis, declared ‘‘That never, under any circum- | 
stances, would she believe any man again ; and as for mar- 
rying one of them, she hoped she was not quite such a 
lunatic as that! She would put on an unbecoming dress 
and nurse the most uninteresting patients in the hospital 
first !” 

Exactly four hours later she came cooing up to Aunt 
Phillis and whispered : 

** Auntie, dear, I am going to be married next Saturday, 
if you please.” 


| 


Aunt Phillis laughed inwardly. 

‘Who is it, dear ; Alfred, Fred, or John ?” 

““ Why, aunt, you know I wouldn’t have any of them— 
no, not for millions! Itis Dick Dana.” 

“Dick Dana!” 

“Why, yes; he was only one of my ‘probabilities.’ 
Eut, only think, he says he’s been adoring me for weeks 
and months, only he did not have enough to marry on 
until yesterday ; and then he was actually a little afraid 


| of that contemptible trio—the idea !” 


‘*T always liked Dick.” 
**So did I, Aunt Phillis—latent affection, yor know— 


| just as soon as Dick said he liked me I knew I liked him.” 


‘*But why this hurry ? What necessity to be married 
on Saturday ?” 

‘*Becanse Dick is to go away on Saturday, to take 
charge of a branch-house in New Orleans. That is such a 
litt for him! And his salary has been raised—that is the 
reason he can marry ; and he does not want to go without 
me—that is the reason we are to be married on Saturday 
morning. Just as well, auntie! Iwas going to Graytown 


to teach on Saturday ; I would far rather get married and | 
go to New Orleans !” 

‘*But your engagement! It is not right to leave the 
school without anyone to fill your place.” 

‘* Dick says marriage breaks all prior engagements, and, 
of course, he knows all about business. It is not a com- 
fortable thing, Auntie, to be too Quixotic ; besides, I should 
think the trustees would be brutes to object to young peo- | 
ple making each other happy. Dick says it is quite right 
of me to get married on Saturday and go with him ; and 
all decent men who have wives of their own will. of course, 
see that my first duty is to Dick.” 

“*Oh, certainly! And the new silk dress and bonnet 
they will do, I suppose ?” 

“Dick says they are just right. And he and I think | 
that it was a very remarkable thing—me making my wed- 
ding-clothes without knowing it. Indeed, Dick says it 
was quite a providence,” 

So the Graytown Academy had to get another teacher, | 
and Belle went with her husband to New Orleans. A | 
merry, loving couple, not inclined to make any trouble for 


| 
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‘‘T guess marriages are made in Heaven,” said Aunt 
Phillis, one day, sitting thoughtfully, with a letter of 
Belle’s in her hand. ‘‘Here’s Belle, now! Dick Dana 
called here one night, and she left everything and every- 
body, and went with him. Somebody wiser than we poor, 
short-sighted mortals, knew that they were made for each 
other, and arranged the time and the way. It is really 
wonderful what store she sets by his least word! I guess 
it was married women invented the doctrine of infallibil- 


| ity; Tam sure Dick is a kind of domestic pope. St. Paul 
| . . : . 
| says marriage is a mystery ; if it puzzled an Apostle, an 


old woman like me may well give it up.” 

The point which at this time particularly puzzled Aunt 
Phillis was the fact that Dick Dana, having saved money, 
was determined to go to Texas and turn stock-raiser ; and, 
still more, the fact that Belle was willing to go with him. 
For Belle had always lived in large cities, and liked them. 


| She had hitherto professed the greatest horror of all un- 


civilized communities, and of all country places ; but now 
‘“she knew, of course, if Dick said it was best, it was best. 
Dick saw further than most men ; they had three daugh- 


themselves, and yet with plenty of energy and strength to | ters, and it was only right to try and make them independ- 
| ent of the world,” ete. 


meet trouble, if it should come. 
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And somehow Dick generally proved himself worthy 
ef at Belle’s unlimited confidence in his wisdom. His 
scnemes proved successes, his speculations never failed— 
-e made money, and, what is still harder to do, he kept it. 
3o ten years after Dick and Belle’s marriage, they were 
comparatively rich ; that is, Dick was worth about forty 
thousand dollars, which was all invested in unlimited acres 
of the finest prairie land, well stocked with cattle and 
horses, 

Riches were now only a question of time. He could 
have hung a hammock in a live oak, and gwung and 
smoked, while his cattle went on increasing in number, 
nd his land in value, without any appreciable care or 
labor of his, 

Then nearly seven more years lapsed quietly away ; very 
song letters came frequently to Aunt Phillis; but after the 
new home had been described, and the new way of living, 
they did not very much interest her ; for a course of nearly 
seventeen years of letter-writing, all devoted to the glorifi- 
cation of one infallible husband and three perfect daugh- 
ters, becomes monotonous —the most aunt-like devotion 
flags a little. Therefore Aunt Phillis had of late years just 
glanced over the contents of Belle’s rambling letters to see 
that no one had been carried oft by the Indians, or that 
there were no fresh items to be added to the blank leaves 
in the beginning of the Bible. 


So it happened that one morning a letter arriving as she | 


was going out, she placed it behind a picture on the man- 
tel, to be examined at her leisure. Something unusual 
happened ; she was detained beyond her time, was hurried 
in consequence all day, went out to supper at night, and 
really forgot all about Belle’s letter. 


But she had had a delightful evening ; had heard good | 


news about a little house she owned down-town, and was 
in a mood to accept pleasantly any surprise that could 


come to her, though scarcely able to believe it could come | 


in the shape of Belle and her three daughters from Texas, 

Nevertheless, that was what she found around her fire- 
side on her return home. Belle was in deep mourning, 
and threw herself into Aunt Phillis’s arms in a passion of 
ungovernable grief. 


‘* He’s dead ! he’s dead! auntie ; poor Dick is dead, and 
| on seeing her name among the list of arrivals at a fashion- 


now I have no one but you !” 

Aunt Phillis looked in amazement and sorrow, not un- 

tinctured with anxiety, at Belle’s remark. Was she, indeed, 
* all that was left to these four helpless women ? 

In a moment she remembered how carelessly she had 
read Belle’s diffusive, trying letters—so carelessly that she 
really might easily have missed important information as 
to Dick’s affairs. But Belle immediately put all doubts 
aside, 

** You see, aunt,” she said, amid her sobbing, “ all these 
years I have just done what Dick told me to do, and Dick 
never made a mistake—never ; and so I do not know how 
to manage myself. It will take me some time to recover 
my wits, and I thought with all my money and property I 
might do something foolish for myself and the children— 

i ran away back to you, you dear, wise little Dame 
Durden.” 

Then Belle was rich, Aunt Phillis was neither selfish 
uor snobbish, but yet this knowledge did make a certain 
difference. Advice was all that Belle needed. Anybody 
likes to give that better than board and lodging. 

Belle, poor and depending on her, would not have been 
an unpleasant fact ; but Belle in a fine suite of rooms in a 
fashionable hotel, with French modistes and French maids 
to wait on her, was undoubtedly a pleasanter one. 

Belle was still a handsome woman, thirty-six years old, 
her fortune ample, her daughters well dowered. It did 
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not seem unlikely that she would marry again. Belle had 
always valued her beauty, and Aunt Phillis noticed that 
the old coquetry of apparel was still a reigning passion. 
Therefore, it did not seem out of place, when the lapse of 
months had dulled the first keen edge of sorrow, to sug- 
gest the probability of some one more capable than she 
was to give Belle advice about her investments, and take 
an interest in her health and appearance, and in all those 
little affairs which mean so much to women, 

Belle did not take unkindly to the idea. 

‘*She was sure, if poor Dick could speak, he would beg 
her to have a friend in his place to advise and comiort 
her.” 

The question evidently now was only who was to be the 
favored individual. 

Aunt Phillis recalled her old acquaintances, and thus 
Alfred, Fred, and John came up, eighteen years after the 
first discussion, for reconsideration. Aunt Phillis had 
quite lost sight of them, but then it was only a subject of 
inquiry, and to two women who had nothing else to do, 
the inquiry was not unpleasant, 

I need not follow the chase, though it was often comical 
enough. John had married an angel of self-abnegation, 
and gone with her to a life of perpetual sacrifice among 
3elle was standing before a glass, adjust- 
ing her jet necklace, when she heard the news, She gave 
a little sigh and a little laugh, and said: 

**John was always too good for anything. I’m glad 
he’s got such an angelic wife. He must need her in a 
Hottentot kraal. 
of that house.” 

Fred had progressed so far in violin-playing that he had 
joined a famous negro troupe, and Belle went to hear him 
sing his great tenor song. She did not laugh at his wig 
and his white eyes and black skin and red mouth ; she 
only told herself reverently that ‘‘ Some one had ordered 
things better for her than she might have done for her- 
self.” 

But she clapped her little hands at the close, seeing that 
clapping seemed to please him, and she thought : ‘‘ Poor 
Fred! I always told him to stop fiddling and go to;work !” 

Alfred did not have to be found out ; he found out Belle 
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able watering-place. Of all her old lovers, Belle had cared 
most for Alfred ; a dim, girlish romance still hallowed his 
memory ; she still firmly believed but for uncontrollable 
circumstances of some kind or other, he would have made 
her his wife. When he sent up his card with a request to 
be allowed to wait upon her, she was sensible of a keen 
thrill of pleasant expectation. 

In some respects this expectation was not a disappoint- 
ment. Seventeen years of travel and stady had greatly 
improved him mentally, and, taking away what belongs to 
youth as youth, he was much handsomer physically. A 
handsome man of forty is in the very prime of manhood, 
and Belle felt this a little when she contrasted Alfred’s 
fine appearanee with the changes time and maternity had 
made in herself, But, for some reason or other, he con- 
stantly haunted Belle’s rooms, or was in attendance upon 
her party. 

Aunt Phillis watched everything ont of her keen gray 
eyes, but said nothing when Belle wondered and wondered 
why Mr. Alfred Bennett came so often to see them. At 
the end of the season the reason ‘‘ why” was frankly ac- 
knowledged. Mr. Bennett formally asked in marriage Miss 
Lulu Dana, Belle’s eldest daughter. 

Whatever Belle thought, she was quite equal to the 
emergency. 

“Tf Lulu and he liked each other, she was satisfied. 


She had married Dick Dana for love, and she wished Lulu 
to marry for love also.” 

Lulu on her part was quite sure that there never was and 
never could be another man at once so handsome and wise 
and good as Alfred Bennet. Evidently, Lulu was marry- 
ing for love. 

And Belle laughingly told Aunt Phillis how her matri- 
monial scheme had ended, adding, ‘‘ Don’t let Agnes go 
to the minstrels or she'll be coming with the same story 
about Fred; and if that emissary from Hottentotdom 
comes home a widower, keep little Julia out of his reach, 
or she will sing the same song about him.” 

“You will have to hear that song anyway, Belle, about 
some man or other. I do not know any woman that sang 
it louder than yourself. There is only one good husband in 
the world, my dear, and every woman has him.” 


CORSICA, 
By THE Hon, Ropen Noe. 


IRED by Mr. Lear’s Corsican paintings at 

San Remo, especially by his ‘‘ Bavella,” 

and still further stimulated by his inter- 

esting volume on Corsica, I resolved last 

Spring to pay that country a visit. The 

boat from Nice to Ajaccio has been 

taken off, which makes the task of reach- 

ing the latter town from the Riviera ex- 

tremely difficult. There is still a boat 

once a week from Nice to Bastia, and on 

this a friend and I embarked early in 

May. There was a heavy swell on, ands 

all night we had an unmerciful tossing, 

which, though not sea-sick, I confess I 

could have dispensed with. This boat rolls worse than 

any I know, and while we were slackening speed outside 

Bastia in the morning, I really thought her funnel 

would touch the water on either side alternately ; she 

is small and stuffy, and smells abominably. But I sat 

on deck half the night, and watched, now pale stars reel- 

ing among scudding clouds above, now phosphorescent 

globes among dark, heaving rollers below. I turned out 

early to see a wonderful stormy sunrise, illumining the 

rude cliffs of Corsica, which reminded us of Mull, the 

brassy, watery sky, and heaving, seething, opaque, ruffled 

hills of the sea. Bastia has a small harbor, round which 

the old, brown houses are crowded picturesquely. You 

buy these pretty little coral daggers mounted in silver, a 

characteristic memento of the Corsican vendetta, and mini- 

ature gourds, silver-mounted also, models of the big, seooped- 

out gourds which the country people use for drinking flasks ; 

these are rudely stained with figures of human brutes fight- 

ing and eutting one another’s throats, after the approved 

fashion of this amiable population. From Bastia you can 
see the islands of Elba, Capraja, and Monte Cristo. 

We were soon boarded by stalwart, wild-eyed, dark men, 
and by still stranger-looking women, strong, grave, severe, 
with a certain suppressed pensiveness in their dusky eyes. 
The men were first, and had taken possession of our 
baggage, but the women supplanted them, carrying it off 
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alla Leccia, who gave us much useful information about the 
country. 

Our road lay along a marshy plain, where innumerable 
asphodels, with their tall, pale blossoms, were in flower ; 
we then ascended toward Corte along the stream of the 
Gola, 

The country seemed singularly dull-colored and desolate- 
looking, painfully so : reminding me of some of the dreariest 
parts of Ireland. But we were approaching one of the 
most interesting spots in the island—that bridge over Golo, 
Ponte Nuovo, the Corsican Thermopyl, where the national 
forces under Clement Paoli, brother of the celebrated 
patriot, were finally defeated by the French after having re- 
peatedly inflicted severe defeats upon the invaders, and this 
final loss of their independence was consummated by 
treachery. 

At Ponte alla Leccia our English friend left us to look 
after his mines, and we were in sight of Monte Pedro, a 
mountain of wonderfully fine serrated outline ; the clouds 
on it presented a magnificent spectacle: now permitting the 
rugged mass to stand forth in all its own dark solidity, new 
vailingand softening the rocky ramparts, till these seemed 
to assume the substance of opaline mist ; the clouds in their 
turn growing solid and massy as rock, and vaporous rays 
from hidden sunlight pervading the long, flowing robes of 
pearl, with which all that vast mountain form appeared in- 
vested. Before you reach this point, the green Golo is 
often very beantiful, rushing impetuously over and around 
huge boulders of exquisite pale green tint, schist, serpentine, 
and asbestos. 

Corte is very finely situated, and a very attractive little 
town, I thought. ‘Trees are planted along the principal 
street where the hotel is, and from the windows you look 
up to bold peaks immediately above the houses as at Inns- 
bruck. 

Corte is built on a spur of snowy Monte Rotondo, the 
highest mountain in Corsica. We were told that at this 
early period of the year Rotondo could not be ascended. 
We went up to the citadel, the position of which—lifted 
high upon the crest of a perpendicular precipice of green 
serpentine, like an eagle’s eyrie, with snowy crags for rear- 
guard, and clear emerald torrents around the base—is 
striking in the extreme. 

A man invited us into his honse, whence the finest view 
over the ravines can be obtained, and refused rather indig- 
nantly any remuneration for his courtesy. Ihad frequently 
occasion to note a similar proof of dignified republican in- 
dependence among the people, and to contrast their con- 
duct in this respect with that of the Swiss. But while my 
friend and I were admiring the view, we heard some giggling 
at the window above us, and looking up, we saw leaning out 
of it two good-looking girls, upon which the proprietor 
calmly informed us, much to our astonishment, that here 
were two of his daughters wanting husbands, if we cared 
to avail ourselves of the opportunity. It was more difficult 
for my bachelor friend than for myself to refuse with good 
grace so frank and obliging an offer. I was led to believe 
by subsequent incidents, and by further inquiry, that this 
also might be taken as throwing some light on the national 
character. 

The other 
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interesting sights of the town are the old 
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spheres, and under the eyes of 
ail-judging Jove, may be dis- 

pensed on different principles. 
Corsica, indeed, is a limited 
sphere of action; but so was 
Athens. Its position has pro- 
bably caused it to be coveted by 
larger States in its immediate 
neighborhood ; of old by Car- 
: thage, Rome, and Genoa, and 
me mm = : later by France ; otherwise the 
DOA = oS 5 Sh _ oe ae island might conceivably have 
aphtee a agi 7) : remained independent. Its in- 
habitants have never been con- 
tent with any foreign masters, 
but no foreign masters seem 
fairly to have attempted de- 
veloping its resources. One 
difficulty is that the islanders 
themselves have never been 
THE HARBOR OF AJACCIO. willi.g to assist in developing 
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institutions were based upon the 
ancient democratic constitution 
of Sambuenccio, which that 
patriot had established so far 
back as the eleventh century, in 
opposition to the tyranny of the é = “oH 
Lord of Sinarea and his fellow- = 2 — hs Hay ii 
nobles, a popular movement } __ . = 
similar to those in Switzerland 
and the Italian cities. 
Curiously, the first Corsican 
parliament under Sambucuccio 
was held at Morosaglia; and 
here, 700 years after, was born 
Pasquale Paoli. He was one of 
the very few perfectly unselfish, 
self-devoting, and at the same 
time energetic public men, 
whose names history has re- 
corded ; but his compatriot Na- 
poleon has made more noise in 
the world. Fame in other 


them, and are apparently jealous 
of foreigners doing so, if one 
may judge by the haughty man- 
ner in which for generations 
they sent the little Greek colony 
of Carghese to Coventry. They 
made it very hot for the Geno- 
ese, and French gentlemen do 
not attempt to live there. To 
gay Parisians the magnificent 
island seems as brutal, disagree- 
able, and barbarous a country 
as it did to Seneca (though 
Seneca professed to be a Stoic). 
They think it degrading to do 
manual labor here. They are 
all like so many medieval 
barons. Every man insists on 
lounging about with a gun, and 
asserting his own individual 
dignity with the utmost punce- 
tilio. In some respects they 
: realise the very ideal of democ- 
THE NAPOLEON GROTTO. raey—so far as that may be 
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gathered, for instance, from 


Mill’s Liberty, Walt Whitman, 
Martin Chuzzlewit and the Irish 
doctrine, that ‘‘one man’s as 
good as another, and a great 
deal better too.” On the other 
hand, nothing can be further 
than they from the true ideal 
of communism or socialism. 
Individualism is rampant ; there 
is no notion of the State, of 
merging self-interest in that of 
the community. 

The Slav institution of the 
Mir, a village commune which 
exists in Russia, would be in- 
conceivable to a Corsican. Na- 
poleon is the very flower and 
consummation of the national 
character. Still, these fierce 
mountaineers love their coun- 
try, and have ever displayed an 
ardent, uncompromising spirit 
of patriotism, and the most 
heroic contempt of danger, 
which moved Rousseau to pro- 
phesy that one day this little 
island would astonish the world ; 
and certainly the world was astonished when Corsica turned 
her young Bonaparte loose upon it. The islanders say, 
** France has not annexed us ; we have annexed France.” 

The savage and sanguinary vendetta, which I had sup- 
posed to be extinct, I found still flourishing. Objectionable 
as it is, it may, perhaps, be regarded as mitigating the 
aggressive self-assertion of the national character. It implies 
and fosters at least the sentiment of family honor, the obli- 
gation of family ties and affection to kindred; perhaps 
also a sense of justice and hatred of wrong, as distinguished 
from a mere cold and calculating self-interest, which is apt 
to characterize more stolid and more money-loving races, 
with whom the ‘“jingling of the guinea heals the hurt 
that honor feels.” On the other hand, the famliy here, as 
in competitive, property-accumulating England, may be 
but a greater, more absorbing, self. Czesar’s wife is mainly 
important to Czesar as she is Cresar’s chattel, not another's. 
Besides, a man is as much bound to avenge some petty in- 
sult to himself as the gravest injury to another. And the 
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vendetta militates against pure, unwavering patriotism. If 
that had steadily prevailed, not fitfully flamed out only in 
brilliant, isolated instances, which indeed the world has 
never seen surpassed, surely little Corsica should, from the 
very earliest times, have held before yet benighted Europe, 
as did Switzerland and the republics of Italy, the beacon 
of a wise and dignified national independence. Whereas, 
in reading the history of this strange people, we are com- 
pelled to alternate the wonder of admiration with the won- 
der of indignation and disgust. A Corsican patriot might 
indeed reply by asking with what feelings we read the 
history of Greece, and other histories that might be named. 
But private ambitions, envies, jealousies, and resent- 
ments have here ever and again interfered with public 
duty, with steadfast devotion to the common weal. If 
Corsicans have fought like lions against foreign domination, 
there have seldom, alas! been wanting Corsicans to betray 
the sacred cause, to sell the fatherland. While one Judas 
has been wielding the sword of Maccabzeus, a brother has 
crept up with the kiss of Iscariot. 
Witness Sampiero, who, more Roman 
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, fanaticism, with his own hand slew the 
wife he loved, when she, a weak woman, 
dared to listen in his absence for a mo- 
ment—though that were for the sake of 
Sampiero himself and of their children 
—to wily overtures of the foreign foe ; 
witness Sampiero perishing in an am- 
buscade arranged for him by his own 
trusted armor-bearer, by the brothers 
of his murdered wife, and by nobles, 
his fellow-countrymen, disdainful of 
his low birth—all bribed to do the 
deed of treachery by Genoa, the tyrant 
of their common fatherland. 

Witness again Gaffori, that magnifi 
cent patriot of later time, the very 
William Tell of Corsica, whose beloved 
little son the Genoese exposed in a 
breach of the citadel of Corte, hoping 
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that his father would suspend the fire which the patriots, 
led by him, were directing against it, but hoping in 
vain; for he, mastering his great agony, gave orders to 


fire on, and God, as by miracle, saved the child, delivering | 


him once more into his father’s arms: witness this Gaffori 


betrayed to death by his own brother, and by envious | 
Or, again, regard Paoli, the in- | 


members of a rival house. 
corruptible, the illustrious, in the midst of his wise and, as 
it seemed at one time, well-nigh successful efforts for the 
moral and material welfare of bis race, assaulted by a native 
faction under guidance of a compatriot basely jealous of his 


fellow-countryman’s richly earned hold upon the strong | 


affections of the nation. Here are men so enamored of 
their own baseness, because, forsooth, it is their own, that 
they must needs enthrone it in the seat of that virtue and 
that wisdom whose God-warranted sovereignty, instead of 
bowing them in the dust before it, but rouses their mad, 
malignant fury. Such is the reductio ad absurdum of that 
license miscalled liberty which some now worship. We 
have here the virtues of a Bolivar, or a Washington, side by 
side with the vices of a Visconti, or a Borgia, a Marat, or a 
Raoul Rigault. Are the elements of a stable common- 
wealth here? In Crete, in Montenegro, they may be ; but 
not here. These men can neither rule themselves nor 
others. He says: 


Seneca is severe on this people. 


‘* Prima est ulcisci lex, altera vivere raptu, 
Tertia mentiri, quarta negare deos.” 


But the charges contained in the latter clause of each line | 


seem now, at any rate, untrue. And the Corsicans say in 
turn, ‘‘Seneca era un birbone.” They are in fact extremely 
religious ; and in connection with this trait their intensely 
anti-Christian character and code of social honor is very 
remarkable. But the same is true of all dueling Europe. 
How little does a mere nominal change of creed do to 
change the ingrained nature of a race! Creeds are elastic, 
and may with surprising facility be adapted to private apti- 
tudes and passions. 


unlike the devils, did not even tremble. 
singular if salvation depended on what men believe without 
regard to what they do. The Corsican seems to be a sort 
of pol-pourri of races—Etruscan, Ligurian, Phoenician, Pho- 
can, Roman, Italian, Spaniard, Byzantine, Vandal, Sara- 
cen. All these have passed here, fought, and colonized in 
turn. The Vandal, Saracen, and medieval Italian seem not 
far to seek in the Corsican. And we must allow for the 
long isolation of the people in their savage, inaccessible 
mountains. 

We got a cabriolet of the country with two mules té take 
us to Ajaccio from Corte; indeed there is nothing else, except 
the diligence, to be got. It is a conveyance without 
springs, with two wooden benches for seats. And as we 
went I had a conversation with our driver, a wiry, dark, 
wild-eyed man, about the rendetta and the state of the 
country. He seemed quite hurt at my having imagined 
that so national a custom, and one so conformable to the 
common conscience of mankind, could possibly have fallen 
into abeyance. I argued the point of its morality with 
him, and he waxed quite eloquent in its defense. I urged 
that there were courts of law established for administering 
justice. ‘‘ But supposing,” he replied, ‘‘that you injure 
me, and the courts of law, being corrupt, decide in your 
favor, then what remains to me but—— ?” and he put his 
hands up in the attitude of shouldering and pulling the 
trigger of a gun. Is it indeed possible, I reflected, that 
the corruption and untrustworthiness of alien tribunals 
during many centuries past may have fostered this habit 
of private vengeance, which, after all, is the natural germ 
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among primitive and semi-barbarous tribes of public and 
more impartial courts of law? We find blood-feud, or 
something like it, among the Bedawee Arabs, among the 
ancient Jews, among Afghan mountaineers, among the 
Scottish Highland clans of old, not to mention other 
instances. But in one particular the Corsicans and some 
of these other wild people are singularly unlike—there is 
in them none of that suave and gentlo politeness which so 
charmingly characterizes the Bedawee and other Orientals. 
It is really a marvel how these blood-feuds have not depop- 
ulated so small an island. The most trivial insult has to 
be avenged by blood-shedding ; and again blood cries for 
blood from generation to generation for ever. The mem- 
bers of a family who deliberately leave a murder in their 
own family unavenged by the slaughter of one or more of 
the murderer’s, lie under the stigma of public contempt ; 
they suffer social ostracism. And even villages or communes 
in which one or other family is distinguished will often 
espouse that family’s quarrel, and so be ranged in chronic 
antagonism to one another ; for a system of patron and 
client prevails, similar to that of ancient Rome. Thus you 
have ‘‘ Montagu” and ‘‘ Capulet,” as in the cities of medi- 
eval Italy, sworn to mutual extermination. The French 
Government had no doubt done a good deal to put down 
the vendetta, but since the law restricting the possession of 
firearms has been abolished, the inveterate old custom has 
revived. Men are said to have lived for years and years 
behind an iron barricade on the staircase of their massive 
stone houses, that look indeed like fortresses, with huge: 


' machicolations supporting balconies, not daring to emerge : 
| and when at last they did emerge it was only to be shot 
| dead on their own doorstep. 


Prosper Mérimée’s Colomba 
gives a graphic and accurate account of this state of things ; 
and yet Paoli founded a university at Corte, established 
schools throughout the country, promoted agriculture, put 
down the factions and cruel vendetta by missionary effort, 
by edict, and by uncompromising severity in executing his 


| own law; he reorganized on a wise basis the political as 
. . . . | 

Pope Alexander Borgia, like the devils, believed— and yet, 

It were certainly | 


well as military institutions, created a navy, and was even 
in a fair way to render his country independent of foreign 
aid, to which in her perplexities and in her self-destructive 
dissensions she had been so wont to turn : all this he ac- 
complished in less than fifteen years. But there was not 
time for his institutions to take root ; and the destruction 
of his young republic by France seems as cruel as her 
destruction in more recent times of the Mazzini-Garibvaldi 
republic at Rome. 

The vendetta, like the duel, does not make men less ready 
to take .offense, as one might have fancied it would, but 
more realy. To be touchy, a bully, a swashbuckler, and 
to prove your mettle, becomes a point of honor ; whereas, 
if you do not carry a weapon, and public opinion does not 
sanction personal violence, it becomes obviously better 
breeding not to offend and provoke, nor to be too easily 


| provoked, yourself, as also more convenient in every way. 


A Corsican, like an Italian, stabs a man on the smallest 
provocation, and, like an Irishman, thinks it no dishonor 
to shoot at him from behind a stone wall. Having killed 
his victim, he escapes into the maquis, the wild, open 
country, covered with impenetrable, odorous brushwood, 
and there lives, supported by his sympathizing fellow- 
countrymen, practically safe from pursuit, for the gendar 
merie do not care much to venture into the wilds on such 
an errand. So a Corsican gendarme in the French service, 
bound with others on a service of pacification in a disturbed 
district, and who climbed up behind our mule-cart, without 
leave asked, chatting affably, informed us. Moreover, the 
people of the neighborhood always give these ‘‘ banditti,”’ 
as they are termed, timely warning of the approach of the 
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police. Some of these gentry have killed quite a large 
number of men; and if only the murders have not been 
committed for purposes of robbery, the banditti are most 
popular, especially among women. But robbery and theft 
are counted dishonorable, and the Corsican banditti, there- 
fore, justifiably object to be confounded with the banditti 
of Greece, Italy, or Sardinia. A traveler is perfectly safe, 
though the district through which he travels be infested 
with them ; and when acts of pillage have been committed 
in their name, they have always executed summary ven- 
geance on the offender who has thus dared to take their 
dreaded name in vain. A poor man was robbed on the 
mountains of all his belongings by one who said that he 
was Seraphino, a celebrated bandit ; the poor man went on 
his way weeping; as he went, a respectably dressed and 
kindly mannered person came up to him and asked what 
was the matter. Upon being told, he took the direction 
in which the robber had just gone, and soon after the poor 
wayfarer heard a shot fired. This was followed by the 
return of his friend, who brought him back his goods and 
chattels, informing him that he himself was Seraphino, the 
bandit. Honesty is a Corsican virtue ; so are hospitality 
and generosity. Sexual morality does not appear to be 
their strong point, though any insult to an unmarried girl 
incurs the implacable vengeance of her relatives. I was 
told, however, on excellent authority, that the father of a 
distinguished Corsican having been murdered, the son, 
who was too enlightened to revenge himself after the ap- 
proved fashion of his countrymen, handed the culprit over 
to French justice, which sentenced the man to only a few 
years’ imprisonment, the result being that this miscreant, 
now at large, threatens to exterminate not this son only, 
but all his family. It is difficult, one must own, to feel 
much liking for such a race of rascals. Yet I am disposed 
to think that a really good Corsican, when you do get hold 
of him, is a very noble person indeed. Such was Paoli, 
and such was, we believe, the coachman who drove us in 
all our subsequent expeditions from Ajaccio. 

To return to our journey. Thereis a magnificent view at 
the bridge over the Vecchio (these high, narrow, single- 
arched Genoese bridges are beautiful) looking up the huge- 
bouldered torrent to the mountain whence it descends, whose 
gray wooden crags here fold over one another in the most 
picturesque lines. Our mules were allowed to go downhill 
all alone, while the driver sauntered along behind them. 
Things are done rather promiscuously here ; our driver 
stopped occasionally to pick up and put down a friend, till 
I told him that, the carriage being paid for by us, we would 
stand no more nonsense of the kind. In our journey from 
Ajaccio, one of our horses used to stumble, but nothing 
would persuade our man from driving them downhill as 
furiously as Jehu the son of Nimshi. However, he really 
drove very well. We encountered somewhere here a body of 
troops going to keep order in a village where an election 
riot was expected, a very serious one having just occurred 
in a neighboring village, the municipal elections there 
having resulted in the death of two persons and the wound- 
ing of many more. The French officers in command, how- 
ever, who dined with us at Vivario, a little further on, 
would not say a word on the subject. But a Corsican told 
us that more bloodshed was expected, that the mayor having 
falsified the voting papers, he would certainly be shot 
before all was over. The authorities keep things ‘ dask ” 
in Corsica, and this prediction may have been already 
verified without the outside world hearing of it. 

As is well known, the French system is to change all 
local functionaries according to the political party in 
power. ‘This leads to periodical struggles gor places under 
Government, especially in Corsica, where every one wants 


to be a public functionary, disliking commerce and agri- 
culture. A general clearance is made on these occasions, 
and new elections give occasion to very bitter strife, which, 
in Corsica, soon issues in a free use of knife or gun. 

We are often told that all Corsica is Bonapartist ; but I 
could not ascertain that the Bonapartist party is much 
stronger than the Republicans. Napoleon I. neglected his 
native country, though Napoleon III. did more for it. Of 
course they are proud of their illustrious compatriot ; but 
they do not seem to care much for parties and principles 
in the abstract ; it is rather a question of having a place 
under Government. ‘This was the time of the struggle in 
France between MacMahon and the Republicans. And 
this is how the business was managed here. At the elec- 
tion of municipal councilors in the said village, the mayor 
was sitting at a table in the evening counting the votes; 
the members of the opposition declared across the table 
that he had counted wrong, and insisted on their being 
recounted ; the mayor refused. Upon this a man, produc- 
ing a revolver, discharged it point-blank at the mayor, and 
missed him. The mayor straightway put out the lights 
and slipped under the table; whereupon his opy onents 
proceeded in the dark to discharge their revolvers at each 
other, and to kill two of their own party. Vengeance, 
accordingly, is vowed against the mayor and his friends, 
If all really ended there, it wonld be a most astonishing 
phenomenon. 

** As we cannot trust our rulers,” said a Corsican to me, 
‘we must of course take the law into our own hands.” 
But would this people trust any rulers? Would they ever 
learn to submit their private judgments to public, even the 
most impartial tribunals? A man threatened the life of 
our chaplain in Ajaccio because he had prosecuted him for 
ill-treating an animal. 

Vivario is beautifully situated, and has that rarity in Cor- 
sica, a good inn ; we got a very good lunch, and then drove 
on to Borognano, which is still more lovely for situation, 
but has a dreadfully dirty inn, with food positively uneat- 
able. This, I must say, was seldom the case; we gen- 
erally got quite eatable food ; but here there was nothing 
except lard, garlic and decomposed cat, or something very 
like it. 

Borognano is embosomed in splendid chestnuts, but they 
were only beginning to leaf. The foldings of odorous, 
flowery, leafy, stream-fed hills are particularly lovely here, 
nor least so by a full moonlight, under which we saw the 
spot, or, rather, dimly divined it, on our return journey to 
Bastia; Monte d’Oro filiing* and possessing with pale, 
mighty presence, and ample-flowering gray robes, as it 
seemed, all the northern space from base to firmament 
across the deep, broad valley, as we ascended, gazing upon 
its vast phantom form and snow-crowned crest through 
openings in the great beech and pine forests of Vizzavona. 
The pines are not so fine in this as in some other forests, 
but there are very good beeches. It was quite cold as we 
ascended to the Foce Pass, and we were half in cloud. Mr. 
Lear says that the country inns are better than those in the 
towns ; I confess I cannot agree with him. As was to be 
expected, the beds are indifferent, and the linen not always 
clean ; vermin simply swarm, though at Mundania, in Asia, 
and in a native house I had at Boulak on the Nile, the walls 
might perhaps have been a little more brown and alive with 
bugs. 

Then there are none of the usual decencies whatsoever, 
either inside or out ; but pigsties and filth unutterable just 
under the windows of one’s bedroom. If you want to sleep, 
you must take a camp-bed ; and unless you also take a man- 
servant, that is a nuisance. 

In Oriental countries, where one camps out, one is, of 
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course, independent of the houses ; and here, if a man were 
strong enough to sleep in the maquis, he would have a 
pleasant, fragrant bed enough ; but it is a rainy country, 


and not like Palmyra, where I slept tentless ten days sub | 


Jove with much delight ; even the bandits prefer friendly 
huts to the open countryside. On the lower slopes of 
Monte d'Oro, by-the-way, live the brothers Bella Coscia, 
quietly tending their flocks ; famous banditti, with a good 


habitually committed, on their consciences. To these gen- 
tlemen I was offered an introduction by a Corsican of dis- 
tinction, but the time fixed for my departure prevented my 
visiting them. 

We lunched at Fiasco off eggs and bacon. These you 
can generally count on getting. A priest came in to bless 
the house while we sat at our meal in the common public 


where Napoleon was born, is close to 

that of Count Pozzo di Borgo, with 

whom I exchanged calls. His charm- 

ing countess and himself I found very 

agreeable. This family and that of 

Napoleon are hereditary rivals, though 

Napoleon and Duke Pozzo di Borgo, 

the ambassador, were friends in 

youth; but when young Napoleon, 

who had at first been Paoli’s partisan, 

opposed him in the island politics, 

and began to manifest that arbitrary, 

domineering spirit which was native 

to him, Pozzo and he became foes, 

and the former subsequently devoted 

his whole life to overthrowing Napo- 

leon’s sanguinary, world-overshadow- 

ing despotism. In Russia, as well as 

in England, his influence became an 

all-important factor in his rival's 

overthrow. The mountain of Pozzo di Borgo dominates 
Ajaccio. 

One day we hired a boat, and sailed over the bay to 

Major Murray’s, to whom Mr. Lear had given me a letter. 

The great blue rollers reminded one of the Atlantic, as 


| they burst in magnificent snow-white cataracts upon the 


rocks. We were about three hours sailing, and saw the 


| dorsal fins of sharks—very uncanny-looking black knobs 
many murders, and it is said other less mentionable crimes | 


—above water. Bathing is most dangerous here. Major 
Murray, whose hospitality is renowned, received us most 
kindly, and showed us over his property. His extensive 


| plantation of cedrats, or citrons, was doing admirably. He 
| superintends the cultivation himself, and every possible 


advantage has been taken of favorable opportunities 


| offered by land and water for the successful rearing of this 
| valuable tree. 


room; the proprietors and native visitors seemed pro- | 


foundly reverential during the ceremony. 

The country is very marshy and dismal when once you 
descend from the hills, and before you arrive at Ajaccio ; 
there is, indeed, a great deal of fever in Summer at Ajaccio 
from these marshes. The whole coast is feverish from the 
same cause, attributable, it is said, to the damming up of the 
streams at their mouth, there being no tide in the Mediter- 
ranean, and to the consequent prevalence of stagnant water, 
with decaying vegetation. But I am bound to say that I, 
who am very subject to fever, felt no touch of it in Corsica. 
We kept, however, out of the way of Aleria and those parts. 
Miss Campbell, so long resident in 
Ajaccio, says the reports about its un- 
healthiness are exaggerated. 

Ajaccio is a pretty and very French- 
looking town, where the troops beat 
the tambours and march about on the 
public Place all day ; and it has an ex- 
cellent hotel—the ‘‘Germania.” The 
view of the mountains across the bay 
is beautiful. But there is a dearth of 
accommodation for strangers; villas 
and apartments are scarce. The Win- 
ter climate is, no doubt, excellent for 
consumptive persons. The gardens 
and vegetation generally do not seem, 
indeed, so brilliant and rich as those of 
the Riviera ; but the nightingales were 
delicious, singing profusely all day and 
all night. The Napoleon fountain and 
the Napoleon statue are both very well 
executed. The Bonapartes’ house, 


We likewise had a letter to Miss Campbell, a Scotch 
lady, who has built one of the prettiest little Anglican 
churches imaginable—a building that really adds to the 
beauty of the town. She has likewise written an excellent 
handbook for Corsica. 

We visited Ajaccio three times. It is the most conven- 
ient headquarters for exploring other parts of the island 
Here we engaged our admirable coachman, with a carriage 
and pair, at twenty francs a head from Dionisio. The 
main roads in Corsica are excellent, thanks to the First 
Republic and to the Napoleon dynasty. 

In our journey to Bavella we slept the first night at 
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brief visit was that they do not treat 


their own nobles with the very smallest 
deference, and the members of aristo- 


CORSICAN SHEPHERDS CONSULTING A CONJURER, 


Bechisano, ascending thither from Ajaccio by Cauro and 
the Col de St. George. The maquis, consisting of arbutus, 
laurustinus, tall white Mediterranean heather, myrtle and 
lentisk, is peculiarly luxuriant between Cauro and Bechi- 
sano ; its odor is delicious. Napoleon used to say that he 
could reccgnize the scent of his native land far out at sea. 
Bastelica, above Cauro, the birthplace of Sampiero Corso, 
is said to be beautiful. The white and the mauve cistus ; 
the fatal hellebore, with luxuriant foliage and pale-green 
flowers ; the tall, feathery fennel, flowering in deep azure 
air ; pale-belled asphodel, together with forget-me-not and 
cyclamen in profusion, flourish not only here, but every- 
where in this beautiful island, whose magnificent, som- 
bre mountains are robed with the very finest forests in 
Europe, some still virgin. 

The inn at Bechisano is a curious, cutthroat-looking 
place ; there being a trapdoor from one of the bedrooms, 
with a ladder leading into the kitchen below, which I 
nearly fell through. I slept in a very dingy, primitive 
old room. But the eating was very good. We got deli- 
cious broccidé, which is an absolutely first-rate national dish 
when fresh—a kind of creamy curds made of goat’s milk, 
eaten with sugar and a drop of black coffee or cognac ; but 
you seldom get it quite fresh. The old landlord was most 
surly in manner, but that is a way they have in Corsica, 
though, at last, he gave us everything we wanted. He was 
a sort of Caleb Balderstone, for he made a great fuss about 
giving us rooms, and left our luggage 
for a long time in the sitting-room, as 
he said, because somebody was still 
occupying his best room; but we 
found out there was absolutely nobody 
in the place, all this fuss being only, as 
in Caleb’s case, ‘‘for the honor of the 
house.” The young men of the hotel 
were affable enough. But it is most 
desirable to order rooms and food 
beforehand, for the inn accommodation 
is extremely limited. We got some ex- 
cellent trout here. ‘You can seldom 
get private meals, and yet there is 
never precisely a table d@’hdle. You 
must eat ‘with whoever happens to be 
eating, master or servant, and the land- 
lord usually eats with you. There is, 
indeed, not so much as a notion among 
Corsicans of differences in social rank. 
The impression I derived during my 


cratic families seem quite acquiescent 
in this familiar modus vivendi with their 
less distinguished neighbors. Few of 
them, indeed, I was told, live otherwise 
than as rich peasants or farmers ; and, 
judging by what I saw, they keep al- 
most open house, as the gentry used to 
do in some parts of Ireland. Perhaps 
there is, on the whole, no distinctive 
nobility at present. Probably families 
have for long intermarried irrespective 
of caste distinctions. Yet the descend- 
ants of very illustrious families exist, 
and the picture drawn by Dr. Bennett 
of his friend Dr. Manfredi’s relations 
with his humbler neighbors at his old 
fortress-house near Orezza is a very 
pleasing one. But in this case the 
respect was shown to the doctor, to the benevolent friend, 
rather than to the gentleman ; and, after all, is not that as 
it should be ? 

All these country inns are very cheap. I do not believe 
Corsicans ever cheat ; and when one has been fleeced and 
had to pay fancy prices for the privilege of being made 
exceedingly uncomfortable at monster hotels in England 
or on the Continent, that is saying a good deal in favor of 
Corsica. They never give you a bill, but make a shot at 
what you owe, apparently off-hand, when you ask them. 
But would that the floors were scrubbed, or at least 
scraped, once a year! You may be eccentric enough to 
take a bath in the morning—that is, if you bring it with 
you ; but what are you to do when you want to stand out 
of it and dry yourself? If you step on the floor, your 
feet become immediately encrusted with impromptu san- 
dals of thick mud; and that is the literal fact, without 
exaggeration. 

Mr. Shortt, our obliging consul at Ajaccio, had given us 
a letter to the sous-préfet at Sartene, which we regretted 
we had not time to deliver ; but we sent it to him, and he 
furnished us with letters to the mayors of Ste. Lucie and 
Serva. On our way to Ste. Lucie di Tallano, we were 
struck with the very picturesque situation of Olmeto on its 
hillside ; its old houses with yellow lichen on their tiled 
roofs ; their huge machicolatipns supporting balconies, and 
the massive gray blocks of granite of which they are built, 
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There is on *the whole, however, little picturesque 
architecture in the island; the houses might be prisons 
—they resemble indeed, as. Mr. Lear says, dominos 

‘standing on their sides. Yet the brown-gray villages, indis- 

tinguishable from rock, occupying the ‘“‘coigns of van- 
tage,” or throned upon hill crests, harmonize with the 
severe, sombre character of the country, and with the som- 
bre figures of armed men or dark women. The black 
Genoese coifand a black dress is the prevailing female 
rarb, though occasionally the women wear something 
brighter to relieve the gloom. 

We saw the town of Sartene very near us, but could 
searcely have visited it without an extra day at our dispo- 
sul; so we struck up toward the high ridge separating us 
from Propriano, which, with the sea, burst upon us from 
the height. In the clear, green bay of Propriano we found 
a cozy cove for a delightful swim; the sandy shore was 
covered with coral and beautiful shells of all kinds. Wealso 
gotan excellent lunch at one of the few really good inns of 
Corsica, clean and comfortable, kept by a pleasant French- 
woman. We slept at Ste. Lucie di Tallano, an extremely 
beatiful village, from whose public Place you have lovely 
views of fertile valleys and mountains beyond ; everybody 
aueets everybody on this public Place, and a great deal of 
gossip goes on. The postmaster was very good-natured 
in doing the honors of the place to us ; he took us to call 
cm the Giacomis, the principal people of the town, who 
have a good, roomy old house ; the ladies had very pleas- 
-ng manners, and the worthy ex-mayor’s wine is excellent. 
We tried both his and that of M. Arry, another wine mer- 
chant, equally good, 

This wine of Tallano is something marvelously good ; 
it rather reminds me of the genuine fine Lebanon which 
one gets in pitchers covered with leaves in the Lebanon 
convents. It is very nice even at first, a red wine, but 
when old it turns yellow, and then is particularly fine. 
They say it does not bear transporting, yet I believe ‘* Ma- 
dame Mére,” Napoleon’s mother, always drank it in Paris. 
‘The mayor of Sartene had written to the postmaster to 
look after us, and he really did; he took us to see the 
picturesque old convent mentioned by Dr. Bennett, near 
which stands a magnificent stone pine. In the convent 
chapel there is some old inlaid woodwork of considerable 
beauty covering the organ. 

A tradesman, who guided us to M. Arry’s house the 
evening before we went on to Bavella, in order that we 
might inquire about this same wine of Tallano, of which 
we wished to take some bottles with us to Bavella, and who 
seemed on very good terms with the family, spoke very 
bitterly, on our leaving the house, of M. Arry’s riches; the 
mere fact of his wealth seemed to annoy him, and he called 
him bad names; yet he did not allege anything against 
his character. However, this same individual proudly 
refused the remuneration we offered him for his trouble, 
and shook hands with us on terms of perfectly unaffected 
free-and-easy equality at parting. One both likes and dis- 
likes this strange people. 

But te character of Ste. Lucie is the old landlord, who 
is decidedly ‘off his head.” Before his aberration of 
mind, they say the inn was good, and no doubt it might 

The old man danced about the dining- 
room, and sang a strange accompaniment to his nimble 
performance + and when I gave him a glass of Tallano, he 
further insisted on my dancing with him. But when our 
orders did not meet with lis full approval, he scolded us 
for giving them, though after much grumbling he gener- 
ally ended by doing as we wished. He insisted on pulling 
about all our things as we unpacked them, and asking 
what they were, sitting on the beds, chatting familiarly. 


be worse now. 
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We heard the poor old man had suffered from pecuniary 

troubles, and it is a charity to patronize his inn ; but he 
| contrived to ‘‘rile” me a good deal, till I knew something 
of his story. He had a most provoking way of screeching 
out ‘‘ Eh ?” to everything one said to him, 

One evening we took awalk, and were joined, after some 
time, by two young men of the place, who began to tell us 
extraordinary stories about themselves and their belong- 
ings, rather to our disgust, as we wanted to contemplate 
the fine gorge beneath us. The fathers, grandfathers, 
uncles, and indeed all the relatives of these youths had 
apparently committed the fashionable fault of cutting their 
friends’ throats on little or no provocation, and were hotly 
pursued by the gendarmerie ; on which ground the youths 
appealed to us to help them, as they were making a collec- 
tion for these starving and persecuted patriots out in the 
maquis ; an additional inducement held out being that one 
of our informants was himself a cutthroat and a convict, 
having been imprisoned in France for stabbing a friend 
who said something disagreeable to him ; and he certainly 
looked villainous enough for anything. 

After stating candidly our epinion that he and his 
friends were blackguards, we were, strange to say, so far 
infected by the romantic and sanguinary code of honor 
| that pervades the atmosphere of this country as to give the 
young men a few sous for the bandits in the maquis, wpon 
which they made off; and a very good-looking, more 
peaceably disposed boy, meeting us on our road home, 
asked us if it was true that we had given them five frances, 
because they had just told him so. He also informed us 
that these tales were mostly lies, though the ugly, villain- 
faced fellow was indeed a jailbird, as he had candidly 
stated. But the odd thing was that he stated it so volu- 
bly, and with such evident self-complacency, as though it 
were obviously a feather in his cap; perhaps indeed he 
meant to frighten us a little; and I am not sure that there 
might not have been a nuance of fear in our generosity, so 
cutthroaty did our friend look. 

That was the only attempt to extort money, however, 
that we experienced in Corsica, aml that was not an aggra- 
vated one; moreover, in every land there are jailbirds— 
assuredly not fewer in London and. its suburbs than else- 
where. 

We had procured an authorization from the gentleman 
at the head of the roadmaking department in Ajaccio, en- 
abling us to sleep at the little Maison des Ponts et Chaus- 
sées in the forest of Bavella, as there are no hotels up 
there, it being quite out of the beaten track ; it is neces- 
sary likewise to take provisions, which we did in the shape 
of potted partridge, etc., from Ajaccio. We drove through 
the villages of Zonza and Levie. The inhabitants of Levie 
surrounded our carriage while we were watering our horses, 
and pointed out the new bell-tower of their church to us 
with pride—they seemed a good set of fellows. These 
villages are very picturesquely situated. 

The strange, serrated mountainous peaks above Bavella 
were in view long before we reached the forest—clouds were 
covering them when we alighted at the hut on the Bocca 
di Bavella, the summit of the pass, and vapors were drift- 
ing through the great pine trees. That this spot offers one 
of the most unique and most magnificent prospects in the 
world, is certainly the simply unexaggerated truth. Mr. 
Lear, ,“‘ with such a pencil, such a pen,” as his friend the 
poet says in the beautiful lines addressed to E. L., has 
done it no more then justice. Through grand colonnades 
of mighty pines, when the mist cleared away, ever and 
anon, we looked across the dark ravine to grand, rude rock 
ramparts of livid green and dull purple hue, their bases in 
rolling cloud, their weird, fantastic pyramids, peaks and 
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ruined towers dimly emerging from a loftier stratum of | 


voluminous vapor. 

The height of these perpendicular precipices, thus viewed, 
appears stupendous ; one seemed to behold a vast, impreg- 
nable palace-fortress of gods, reared by enchantment in 
some alien, awful realm, afar from this world. Down the 
sombre, pine-clad ravine beneath, the eye ranged leagues 
away to the far-distant sea; in the foreground brooded 
great Corsican pines, swaying sonorous in the wind over 
that purp.e bloom of the unfathomable gorge, some straight 
and glorious in all the fragrant vigor of their youth, shoot- 
ing up for more than a hundred feet without a break, then 
roofed abruptly with boughs sustaining cloud-like umbrage 
of dark-green ; others blasted by lightning, bleached skel- 
etons with bare arms raised as to upbraid Heaven’s bolt 
that shattered them; others, again, prostrate upon the 
earth, their gigantic stature measurable at last. 

It is this combination of magnificent rocky mountains 
and giant trees that makes the scene unique. Very strange 
the Titan trunks and their dark roofage look, with the wild 
mists scudding among them, now nebulous, now for a 
moment clear. 

Musing among the great, fragrant, amber-weeping trees, 
and the huge boulders here, with sad-hued shed pine- 
needles for a floor, and eerie, flame-like cliffs around, I was 
irresistibly reminded of Wagner’s music ; of the Gotlerdim- 
merung funeral march in the ‘ Niebelungenlied.” The 
pilgrim is palpably here in the presence-chamber of sub- 
lime nature-gods, of angels and of demons. I should sup- 
pose that the caiions of the Yosemite and the Rocky 
Mountains may bear some resemblance to these sombre and 
sublime scenes, 

Wishing to avoid Aleria, we did not go down to Solen- 
zara, but next morning we drove on to the second pass, the 
Bocca di Lavone, passing the Maison Forestiére of Alzo ; 
this looks more comfortable quarters than the other hut. 
We passed through a wide space of forest, where the young 
trees, alas! planted to replace those cut down, had all been 
burnt—blackened stumps only remain. The native shep- 
herds, who were formerly allowed to pasture their cattle 
freely in the forest, and who are now forbidden to do so, 
are accused of setting fire to it; if so, the Government 
policy is short-sighted enough. 

A little before arriving at the second pass (where there 
was lovely dark-blue pimpernel among the stones, wild 
thyme and rosemary) we made our way to the right through 
charred thickets to some rocks that overhung the gorge, 
and here we lunched. The scene at this spot again is mag- 
nificent beyond conception. Scaurs of noble color and 
form tower precipitously upward from the foaming torrent 
thousands of feet beneath, with a very army of dark ilex 
climbing and shadowing the perpendicular furrows of 
their rocky sides, while the white, loud stream disappears 
through mysterious cliff-portals of giddy height beyond, 
where no eye can follow. In these forests wild boar and 
mouffion abound. 

Indefinable was the charm as we two sat that evening 
over our red-wood fire in the rough room of the lonely 
forest house, dreaming over memories and problems, or 
conversing, while chill mists and melancholy winds wan- 
dered through sighing boughs of that immense mountain 
forest without. After climbing some way up one of the 
crags, we descended again to Ste. Lucie, and upon these 
bent our course toward Zicano. 

Passing through Serra, where there ig no hotel, we sent 
our letter to the mayor, and he very usly came to 
our carriage-door, and insisted on our lunching at his 
house. This was rather a delicate affair, as the ‘‘ Maréchal 
de Logis” had previously arrived, and begged us to par- 


take of his hospitality ; but he gave way to the mayor 
when that functionary invited us. A very excellent little 
lunch the mayor gave us, seasoned with very agreeable 
conversation, * — 

From Serra it was mostly down-hill, and we stopped for 
an hour under a lovely grove of large beeches, with their 
soft young foliage glowing in the sun; we lay down sub 
tegmine fagi, with a clear brook purling over gray stones 
beside us, while our driver unharnessed the horses and 
watered them at a stone fountain-tank of clear water. 

It is a long day’s drive to Zicano, but we got there at last. 
Alighting at the hotel-door, we found a very surly landlord 
lounging before it, and on our asking him for rooms, he 
seemed either not to hear or not to have them, or not to 
want us in them ; at least he answered in growling mono- 
syllables only, which made me rather savage ; but it turned 
out that he had rooms, and would condescend to let us in. 
I believe he was cogitating how to manage ; the landlady, 
indeed, had to give us up her own room, which was no 
doubt kind ; but, alas! the bugs swarmed almost as thick 
as I remember them even at Boulak or Mundania. There 
were some rather objectionable guests in the inn ; so we 
insisted on having our meals alone. But this is an un- 
heard-of thing in these out-of-the-way Corsican publics, 
and the request always produces much grumbling, if not a 
point-blank refusal. And yet the surly old landlord next 
morning took us in the most obliging manner to a stream 
near for a bathe—a most lovely place, among ferns and 
shrubs and flowers—a granite basin below a very beautiful 
snowy waterfall, the water like green crystal, foam-beaded. 
Coming direct from the snowy mountains above, it was 
almost too cold. The surly landlord, moreover, fearing we 
should lose our way back, insisted on waiting for us, and 
carrying our towels, and we quite liked him—so full of 
strange contrasts are this odd people. 

Zicano is on the side of a fertile hill, well-cultivated, like 
Ste. Lucie, and covered with flowers, grass and fruit-trees. 
But Corsica was more agreeable to travel in formerly than 
now, for at a time when Miss Campbell was the first Eng. 
lishwoman ever seen at Zicano, the higher class of natives 
most hospitably entertained the traveler; but now that 
there are more travelers, it would be an impossible task for 
them to entertain everybody who comes; and still there 
are no inns to speak of—there are not enough civilized trav- 
elers to make them pay. 

Sunday morning we went up to the pretty church upon 
the hillside, and witnessed a very striking scene. A long 
procession streamed up from the valley below—priests, 
acolytes, crucifixes, preceding a bier, with the corpse of a 
woman laid npon it barefaced. Crowds of people followed 
from the village, and from the hamlets round. The corpse 
was deposited in the middle of the centre aisle, and tall 
tapers lighted around it. Very striking was the whole 
picture. The men gathered together near the altar, where 
the vestmented priests intoned, and a choir of peasants 
chanted a monotonous chant for the dead in deep, melo- 
dious tones; while the women knelt in the nave, through 
the fair Gothic portal of which, the door being open, 
appeared leafy trees, and the far blue hills beyond the 
valley ; the dead woman’s shrouded form dividing the men 
from the women, as it lay with black hair and swarthy fea- 
tures, which had something resembling a scowl upon them. 
Deep reverence and gravity, if no great apparent sorrow, 
pervaded the multitude. Many women gathered around 
the open grave, which we had watched the grave-digger 
digging, while the funeral procession advanced through 
the woods in that serene Summer day. When the coffin 
was lowered they bent over it, murmuring voceri, or 
laments ; but no rocero such as Mérimée describes in tho 
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BEWAILING THE DEAD IN CORSICA. 


house of the dead person—a lament often so poetical and 


full of feeling, especially when the dead person has been | 
murdered, and the threnody is improvised by some veri- 


tably inspired sister, or wife, or betrothed maiden—had 
we opportunity to hear. Such, however, I have heard in 
the Syrian mountains; wild, terrible and harrowing they 
are. At Irish wakes I suppose the ‘‘ Keeners” do some- 
thing similar. These improvisators, however, are often 
hired by the relative to chant the roceri ; they are persons 
with a peculiar genius for such an office, and in these voceri 
appears all the sombre, affectionate, ardent, vindictive 
poetry of this people. A Corsican lady afterward sang for 
us one of the most celebrated of these compositions, and a 
collection of them may be bought in Ajaccio. 

From Zicano we drove through the baths of Guitera to 
Ste. Marie Ziché¢, visiting the baths on our way. The 
proprietor courteously showed us over the establishment. 
Warm sulphur 
springs well forth 
in abundance, 
and the bath win- 
dows overlook a 
stream. It must 
be hot and sultry 
here. At Ste. 
Marie, a pleasant 
village, there is a 
most excellent, 
clean little inn, 
comfortable in 
every respect, 
kept by a French- 
man and his wife. 
It was a pleasure 
to stay there. 
Thence we re- 
turned through 
Cauro to Ajaccio. 
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| cended on Calcatoggio. 
| fine of Monte Rotondo, Monte Ciuto, Artica, and other 
| snowy mountains on the extreme horizon ; of Sagone at 


| some formerly pertaining to the native nobility. 
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After spending a day or two at Ajaccio, we set off again 
for Vico and Valdoniello, with our beloved coachman, of 
course, but with a carriage less pervious to rain in the 
region of the hood. By the Col San Sebastiano we des- 
From this Col the view is very 


ono’s feet, and its beautiful bay, with sunny promontory 
after promontory mistily jutting out into sapphire sea, in 
the direction of Carghese and Piava ; the old ruined castle 


_of Sinarca, that tyrannical baron of older days, against 


whom the early republican league was formed in the 
island, gloomily brooding on its rock by the Mediterra- 


| nean, like Napoleon, for ever fallen, brooding on the sea- 
ward cliffs of St. Helena. 


Many other ruined forts are 
also visible along the coast, chiefly Genoese and Pisan, but 
At Cal- 
catoggio we made 
our lunch off eggs 
and bacon. The 
lately widowed, 
aged landlady 
had a fine-feat- 
ured, statuesque, 
pale face, severely 
grave in its sad- 
ness. We spoke 
to her, and much 
liked her. There 
was also an edu- 
cated native, a 
doctor, living 
here, who had 
traveled much. 
and with him I 
had some interest- 
ing conversation 
about the island. 
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From the summit of the pass above Vico the view is 
again exceedingly fine ; the lofty, fantastic precipices of 
La Sposata bounding the prospect, and the remarkably 
picturesque town of Vico on the steep side of the hill 
below. From every point Vico is a study for the painter, 
and from its old convent, embosomed in magnificent chest- 
nuts, with Spring flowers all around it—cyclamen, violets, 
strawberries, hawthorn—you see not only the wild Spo- 
sata, but the splendid snowy height of Monte d’Oro 
beyond, or the baths of Guagno (or a village near them) 
nestling in the glen beneath. By Guagno would be the 
best way to 
visit the Lake 
of Ino. 

Before arriv- 
ing at the Col 
Ste. Antoine 
above Vico, you 
traverse the 
valley of the 
Liamone, quite 
a large river, 
whose valley is 
rich and beau- 
tiful with wav- 
ing barley, tall 
green river- 
reeds, and 
yellow flag- 
flowers. We 
had often suf- 
fered by not 
telegraphing 
for rooms and 
a dinner, which 
is generally 
possible, and 
always advis- 
able, and now 
we had tele- 
graphed, but 
had mistaken 
the name of the 
hotel, writing a 
name which 
does not exist 
at Vico ; so the 
hotel we did 
not care to go 
to had calmly 
appropriated 
our message, 
and when we 
went to the 
good one the 
mistress of the 
former was 
angry, and wanted to make us pay her; but the land- 
lord of our own hotel of course took our part. The 
one we went to belonged to the very republican school- 
master of the place, an intelligent person. He sat down 
to dinner with us, as a matter of course, without invita- 
tion; and a very fair inn he keeps. I had a letter to 
Madame Peraldi from Major Murray, which I sent, and 
she asked us to visit her the same evening, which we did. 
A very pleasant glimpse this gave us-of a true Corsican 
interior. The landlord, as a matter of course, accompa- 
nied us, and we found Madame Peraldi, with her accom- 
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Leca, together with her other daughters, awaiting us. 
They gave us tea and refreshments ; and later in the even- 
ing came in a cousin, betrothed to one of the young ladies, 
as also M. le Curé of the parish. Madame Peraldi has the 
grave, subdued, courteous manner of high-born Corsicans. 
Her eldest son, the Baron, was not present, but a younger 
son was. The Colonna di Lecas are of the oldest Corsican 
aristocracy, and the ruins of their feudal castle may still 
be seen on one of the savage rocks near. She sang much 
to us, and with her fine voice, at our special request, she 
sang us one of the most famous Corsican voceri, which 
was very wild, 
strange and ar- 
resting. Their 
house is a large 
one. We went 
out on the 
moonlit terrace 
overhanging 
the gorge, and 
this, with the 
great moun- 
tains opposite, 
reminded me 
of the position 
of my house at 
Beit Miri, in 
the Lebanon. 
M. le Curé, who 
has also a fine 
voice, sang us 
some sacred 
music. The 
family warmly 
pressed us to 
return in a few 
days to meet 
the prefect, who 
was coming out 
from Ajaccio 
for a grand 
entertainment 
they were going 
to give; but 
this was not 


possible. We 


took leave of 
them with real 
regret. 


From Vico 
we drove to 
Evisa, through 

* the village of 
Cristinaccia, 
and groves of 
wonderfully 
large ilexes, 
Meeting some mounted gendarmes with a little girl, whom 

one of them was carrying pick-a-back behind his mule, 
and who kept slipping off most uncomfortably, we took 
her into our carriage, and engaged to deposit her at Evisa, 
which was her home, and whither the police were bound. 
She was a nice, demure little thing, and did not seem par- 
ticularly shy between two foreign men. Evisa contains no 
place calling itself an hotel, but the house of M. Carrara, 
where every one alights, is virtually such. M. Carrara and 
his son, together with a Sardinian friend of theirs, dined 


| with us. The place is not at all uncomfortable, and the 


plished and very agreeable daughter, Madame Colonna di | eating is, as I said, everywhere fair as a rule, at least to 
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those who do not absolutely object to Italian cookery, oil, | moufflon. 
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He said it was not at all impossible to get up 


and a modicum of garlic. The bread, however, is usually | there, and that one was almost sure to see them ; but they 


uneatable, a month old, apparently, and sour ; while the 


butter is not much better. But then the broccio—when you | 


getit! And here we did get it. 
In the evening, after dinnet, we strolled down toward 


Porto, and, unaware of what we should see, came suddenly | 


upon one of the sublimest spectacles in Nature. The range 
of peaks and precipices above the seaat Porto is indescrib- 
ably grand ; a huge, long surge of rock, of a dun-violet hue, 
tumultuously contorted, rolled, a rude, shadowy chaos, 


over a terrific gorge, unfathomable and uninhabitable save | 


by some pale, far-sounding torrent, its indigo-bloom dark- 
ening as twilight deepened; beyond this rose mighty 
peaks, dark against sunset, two of which, with their abrupt 
grand lines meeting and folding over one another, seemed 


to form a vast jasper vase wherein to hold heaven’s own nec- | 


tar of ethereal carmine, and the opaque horizon of purple 
sea beneath. We stood in a place of graves, small wooden 
crosses marking the resting-place of the lowly dead, lying 
here, as it were, in the arms of the everlasting mountains. 


“ Night’s ever-deepening gloom 
Engulfs the gorges: all is mighty music, 
Phantasmal symphony of ghostly form, 
A visionary chorus with no sound.” 


Next morning we drew up to Valdoniello, through the 
forest of Aitone. No heavy weights can be taken, and 


the carriage must be strong, for the mountain roads are as | 
bad as possible, stony and worn into deep, broad ruts by 
the big carts employed to carry down the hewn tree-trunks 
to the sea—tremendous engines of destruction to meet 
coming down while you are ascending. The finest trees 
have been destroyed, alas! and it is a wonder that there 
still remain so many magnificent ones. 


Out of Norway or 
the Carpathians there are no trees like those of Corsica in 
all Europe. 

Miss Campbell measured a trunk by the roadside in 
this forest of Valdoniello, and found it 150 feet in height ; 
but we heard from a gentleman connected with the forest 
that there are some still standing in certain yet virgin for- 
ests of the island, which I hope to visit another year, mea- 
suring upward of 200 feet in height, I think between Zi- 
cano and Vivario, somewhere near the forests of Sorba and 
Marmeno. Neither that route, nor Bonifacio, nor the 
chestnut country, properly so called, had we time to see. 
It is a glorious drive mounting up through the forest of 
Aitone, which still contains some noble trees in its remoter 
parts, I was told. It would be well worth devoting many 
days, or indeed weeks, to the quiet exploration of all these 
splendid forests, at least for any one who loves trees as I 
do. In Aitone are many beeches and Abies pectinata or 
balsamia, as well as the great Pinus laricio. 

The pass up which you can drive is 4,785 feet high, and 
here you are in the forest of Valdoniello ; it would be too 
much for the horses to take them further. But the tray- 
eler must walk a considerable distance from here if he 
would see anything of the forest, and return to the car- 
riage, which will await him at the top of the pass. Here 
the scenery is wild and grand in the extreme. 


there be time ; on your left, other snowy mountains, some 


of the highest in Corsica (about 7,000 or 8,000 feet high)— | 


Monte Christo, Paglia Orba, and Tafonata. Paglia Orba 
looks forbiddingly savage and steep ; but there is a crater 
immediately beneath the brown, snow-patched precipice- 
wall up to which you look; and this, the shepherd who 
acted as our guide told us, is a favorite haunt of the 


| and made ready for transport. 
| . “a: . 

| us was a very rough fellow indeed, as familiar as possible, 
| but civil and good-natured, who professed to know where 


On your | 
right rises the snowy peak of Mount Artica, immediately | 
behind which is wild Lake Ino, well worthy of a visit, if | 


are very shy indeed, and more difficult to get at than 
chamois. 
Below you extends the vast lonely pine forest of Valdo- 


niello, an immeasurable ocean of trees, filling the great 


valley of Niolo. M. Chanton has an establishment a little 
below the summit of the pass, where the timber is sawn 
The goatherd who guided 


the two celebrated trees called Roi and Reine, which we 
particularly wanted to visit, are situated ; but as we walked 
hours through magnificent trees without arriving at these, 


| at last we asked a woodman, from whose account it seemed 


that our friend knew nothing about it. The Queen we 
had passed long since, though it stood rather off the road ; 
but as for the King, even he did not seem to know where 
that was. The King isa mere prostrate trunk; but the 
Queen is one of the most glorious trees I ever saw, and 
can scarcely be surpassed out of California. You can 


| scarcely see the summit as you look up from under it, and 


the trunk is a huge, hoary tower, standing ‘‘ four-square to 
all the winds that blow.” Long may it stand! The firs 
at Baden or Drummond Castle will not bear comparison 
with this. 

Whoever wants to explore that crater of the mouffion on 
Paglia Orba must sleep out in a cave on the mountain 
side—there may possibly be a hut—and besides must get 
a permit to sleep in the Maison Forestiére here, for Evisa 
would be too far to make headquarters of. One must do 
the same in order to explore the Lake of Ino from this 
side. Our shepherd led us a “short way ” back, which 
was short for him, who wanted only to rejoin his flock of 
goats, but a long and weary round for us, There were big 
patches of snow among the aromatic shrubs and flowers. 
Nor must mention of the Bombyx processionaria caterpillars 
be omitted. These queer creatures, hairy and brown, 
form immense processions in single file, and traverse the 
roads, Their larve hang in big muslin sacks from the 
trees, to which they are very destructive indeed. If you 
touch their bristles, they inflict a very severe sting, and 
the place stung swells up considerably. 

Sleeping again at Evisa, we drove next morning to 
Porto, having previously sent.a letter of introduction we 
had from Major Murray to M. Ruelle, the agent of M. 
Chanton, who resides at Porto. The scenery all the way 
is of the highest order of beauty. As the road winds 
downward toward the Capa dei Signori, so called from a 
feudal ruin that crowns it, you look back to mountains 
rising tier above tier, that seem like great, solemn giants 
watching ; the vegetation, too, is aromatic and abundant, 
and laurustinus as usual abounding. 

After crossing several torrent-beds, sinuous leaf and 
flower-filled rents, loud with rushing water, in towering 
crags of sublime height, we arrived at one where the love- 
liest conceivable waterfall, like floating lawn, descended 
amid richest greenery into a very bower of fragrant fig, 
vine, wild peach, pink asters, strawberry-fruited arbutus, 
Osmunda regalis ferns, maidenhair and glorious large white 
lilies, like the lilies in Correggio’s pictures, not to mention 
cyclamen, hellebore, spurge, thyme, mint, yellow violets 
and wild pink ; the whole bower paved with a pool of rip- 
pling, light-entangling crystal, and bordered by delicate 
gray rocks. 

Here we could not but stop to bathe—most refreshing it 
was ; but it made us rather late at M. Ruelle’s for lunch, 
which he and madame had so hospitably prepared. They 
live in an old tower, and have a little “ careless-ordered ” 


garden of exquisite flowers overhanging the torrent-bed, on 
their right a well-tended citron orchard and the sea beyond, 
opposite magnificent precipices castle-crowned, where 
eagles build. M. Ruelle is frank and intelligent ; he said 
he was rather tired of this out-of-the-way place, and well 
may a Frenchman be so. 

We now turned toward Piana along the coast. The won- 
ders of this coast-road, I confess, seem to me to have been 
somewhat overpraised. The rocks called Calenka have cer- 


ainly curious shapes; but the v reeable § tary- | 
tainly hay but the very agreeable Secretary 


general's enthusiasm for them (as expressed to us in Ajaccio) 
on account of their supposed resemblance to certain ani- 
mals, appeared to me characteristically French. Still the 
distant promontory toward Calvi, which is dark-red and of 
beautiful form, and all the misty capes lying behind in soft 
blue air and soft blue sea, make the drive extremely charm- 
ing on a sunny day. There sailed, moreover, on the 
sapphire water a white-winged fleet of coral-fishery boats 
afar, 

Having passed Piana, you arrive at Carghese, a village 
remarkable for its innumerable cacti, and as an old Greek 
colony. The Greek inhabitants have lately intermarried 
with the Corsicans, but you still see venerable Greek 
priests, with long white beards and the black cap peculiar 
to the Greek priesthood. The women also have a good 
deal more color about their dress, and animation about 
their physiognomy than is usual here. There is both a 
Greek and a Latin church. The landlady was « very hand- 
some woman, and particularly affable. 

We had a delicious bathe in the little creek below the 
hotel. The sea, if it had not been for innumerable most 
beautiful rainbow-colored, as well as colorless, medusx, 
which stung us abominably, would have been perfectly 
enchanting for a swim. / a 

From Carghese, where we slept, we drove along the 
coast to Sagone, after passing the little port of which, we 
arrived at Calcatoggio, and so got back to Ajaccio, where 
we saw the horse-market and the horse-races, which take 
place at this time of the year along the principal street, all 
the houses being lined with spectators. It is a gay scene, 
the jockeys and horses being gorgeously arrayed. The 
horses are very small, strong, wiry little beasts. We thence 
took the night malle-poste to Bastia, a dreadfully cramping 
mode of conveyance, and from Bastia sailed to Leghorn, 
thence getting home to our respective destinations, 


THE DOG THAT SHUT THE SERVANTS IN, 


Tae Rev. James Simpson, of Edinburgh, when he 
lived at Liberton, had a dog that took great interest in 
his master’s welfare ; and he proved his sincerity, on one 
occasion, in a very remarkable manner. The servants, un- 
known to their master, during his absence from home, 
invited a number of friends to a feast. 

They were not aware that, although the mester knew 
not of the riotous way in which they were making use of 
his property, the dog knew all about it, and arttully con- 
trived a plan to trap them. He took no notice of the vis- 
itors as they arrived, and appeared to be unconcerned 
about their procedure in the feasting ; but when they were 


preparing to leave, he stood guard at the door, made them | 
understand that no one could pass him, and there he kept | 


them prisoners until Mr. Simpson returned home and be- 
came acquainted with their dishonest behavior. 

Mr. Harrison Weir has given us lively picture of this 
artful dog keeping guard over the terrified servants. May 
it make an impression on the minds of our young readers, 
in favor of truth, candor, and honesty ; for if a dog may 
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| thus punish and reprove the wicked, how shall we hope 

to escape the watchful eye of our omnipotent Father, who 
has said, ‘‘Such as are upright in their ways are my de- 
light”? We must not forget another fact in the history 
of this dog, especially because itis in some measure a 
reply to the question, ‘‘Do dogs understand human 
speech ?” Mr. Simpson, one day, stated to a friend, in 
the hearing of the dog, that he should be compelled to 
get rid of him, in consequence of having to change his 
| residence. That night the dog went away of his own ac- 
cord, and was never seen again. 


Tue Lady Alice walks alone, 

By forest glade and river brim; 
A scarf around her shoulders thrown, 
. At morning dawn and ev’ning dim. 


| LADY ALICE. 


The early woodman often spies 
A gentle form and face most fair, 
With lids that droop above the eyes 
To hide the sorrow seated there. 


And, ling’ring by the silent lake, 
She may be seen at twilight gray, 
Teeding the swans that love to take 
Their food from fingers white as they. 


The hare she meeteth in the glade, 
At her approach disdains to stir; 

And in the furthest chestnut shade 
The fawn is not afraid of her. 


They seem to know, those guileless things 
That she is gentle and in pain; 

And startled birds that spread their wings, 
Look at her, and alight again. 


So her hurt spirit dwells among 

Sweet friends that never make it smart; 
And sympathy without a tongue 

Is shed in silence on her heart. 
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MY FRIEND'S DISAPPEARANCE. 


ProptE disappear every day. Staid, steady, sober busi- 
ness men, with good bank accounts and model wives. 

These disappearances are all inexplicable, and yet there 
must be an explanation. 

Now, one day, my old friend Stubb Crate vanished from 
the places that knew him: When did I make the acquaint- 
ance of anybody with such a name? Let me tell you. 

My acquaintance with Stubb Crate dates from a juvenile 
difficulty with an unknown ruffian of tender years, in which 
I oceupied a position on the ground, and the unknown 
one grade above me. I frankly confess that I was getting 
the worst of it. I was at that stage of the difficulty when 
one is puzzled to know whether to ery for quarter or die a 
martyr’s death. And it was at precisely this stage of the 
affair that reinforcements arrived, in the shape of a very 
short, a very thick, and a very freckled boy, who easily put 
unknown No. 1 to flight. 

I grasped the second unknown’s hand, and, in consider- 
ation of his exceedingly diminutive altitude and massive 
circumference, called him Stubb, and thanked him. 

“Why, how did yon know that?” he asked, with a for- 
ward hitch of his head, to relieve his short neck from the 
pressure of his jacket-collar. 


“‘Why, you are Stubb all over,” I answered. “Is’t your 
name ?” 
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FRIEND’S DISAPPEARANCE. 


“‘Stubb Crate, or I’m a goslin! And yours ?” 

‘* Nathan Bergh.” 

Another shake of the hands followed this announcement, 
and coming directly after that, was a hint from Stubb that 
he would smoke at my expense, if I didn’t object. Well, 
I didn’t object ; and during the consumption of two or 
three cigars apiece, our chance acquaintance ripened into an 
intimacy which lasted for the remainder of our schooldays. 

Then I lost sight of him fora long time. 


reminiscences of our schooldays were called up ; and last, 
but not least, was an invitation to the ‘‘ Cratery,” as Stubb 
designated his home. 

“You see, Nat, the old gentlerian is no sore,’ 
Stubb, quite sadly, ‘‘and I’m living with mother. 


’ said 
It’s 


| ’ 
awful lonesome.” 


“Only you two, Stubb ?” 
‘Ah, no, my boy! There’s Lottie, a very distant cousin 


I was four ! of mine, and as distant in manner as she is in relationship. 


LADY ALICE.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 571, 


years past my majority, when, taking a trip to town, I met 


Stubb again. I knew him, although the boyish jacket and 
loose pants, with an enormous bulge at either pocket, had 
given place to a coat which Stubb’s abundant and yielding 
flesh seemed to fill at every point, and likewise the panta- 
loons. Of course he was smoking ; and the heavy gloves, 


and the whip with which he was vainly trying to reach a | 
| previous intimacy, I think neither of us mentioned our 


small dog, savored of horses somewhere. 
Stubb recognized me. Our hands met. Stubb offered 
me a cigar, which I did not refuse. A few very laughable 


By-the-way, Nat, she wouldn’t be a bad thing for you— 
that is, if you haven’t already got something of the kind.” 

**But you, Stubb ?” 

‘Oh, hang it! I don’t want her, Nat! Not that she’s 
ugly, or anything like that, you know ; but, you see, it’s a 
made-up job, and I can’t go it. So come along, Nat.” 

I had never been to the Cratery. In fact, during all our 


homes except in a general way. I was, therefore, a little 


| curious to see the Cratery, and consented to go. 
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MY FRIEND'S DISAPPEARANCE. —‘‘ LOTTIE SAW THE GRAYS COMING ON AT A TEARING PACE, BUT HARDLY GAVE THEM A THOUGHT. 
‘ PIPTY-NINE’ SHOUTED SHE, WITH A MERRY LAUGH. THE NEXT INSTANT HER FACE WAS AS PALE AS DEATH, AND MINE HAD 
SCARCELY MORE COLOR IN IT; FOR THE GRAYS WERE WITHOUT A DRIVER,’’— SEE PAGE 571. 
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‘All right, my boy! I'll take you up in sixty minutes.” 

This remark did not strike me as conveying an idea of 
extraordinary speed ; but when I was fairly seated in a 
substantial road-wagon, behind two gray roadsters, which 
Stubb was ‘‘letting out a little,” I began to realize that 
taking me up in an hour was nothing less than taking me a 
long distance in a short time. 

‘ Fifty-nine—four !” exclaimed Stubb, looking at his | 
watch, as we drew up before a great, heavy-posted double 
gate. ‘‘Cratery, Nat! Fourteen miles, if it’s a foot, and 
roads only tolerable. How’s that—eh ?” 

A centenarian opened the gate, and Stubb drove into the | 
avenue, 

I was very intently gazing at the house, for it was ex- 
ceedingly quaint, when Stubb’s voice rang out : 

“‘ Fifty -nine—four, Lottie! and good three hundred and 
fifty pounds in the wagon. You can’t beat that!” 

“IT will beat it, Stubb Crate!” was the answer, in a | 
woman’s clear, musical tones. 

Of course I turned my head, and of course I saw the 
prettiest of women, for there she stood right before me. 

** By-the-way, Lottie—an old friend, Nat Bergh,” added 
Stubb. ‘‘ Come to stop with us awhile. Nat, this is the 
girl I spoke about—Lottie Lander.” 

There was a touch of anger in Lottie’s face as Stubb 
gave utterance to the latter sentence. Nevertheless she 
gave me avery pleasant greeting, or what I heard of it 
was pleasant, which was only the commencement; for 
Stubb spoke to his horses, and away we went toward the 
house. 

‘*Come on, Lottie!” shouted Stubb, over his shoulder. 
And, looking back, I saw Lottie turn off in the opposite 
direction. 

Cratery was a charming old place, and very valuable. I | 
found Mrs. Crate to be one of the nicest old ladies in the | 
world. I also found her impressed with the belief that 
Stubb was one of the nicest young men in the world. 
Likewise, that Lottie Lander was one of the nicest young | 
ladies in the world. Moreover, I agreed with Mrs. Crate | 
as to this last-mentioned conviction, and, substituting my- | 
self for Stubb in the conviction first mentioned, decided | 
that it would be a nice thing to marry Lottie Lander. 

Remembering Stubb’s remarks about a ‘“‘ made-up job,” 
I did not think it wrong to make an effort to secure what 
he didn’t want. 

As for Lottie herself, I felt sure that she approved of my 
style of wooing, it was so entirely unlike Stubb’s. At least, 
she made no objection to it, thereby securing to me several 
days of unalloyed happiness. 

Stubb drove the grays to town every day. He never 
asked me to go. In fact, if there had been a preconcerted 
plan for a marriage between myself and Lottie, circum- 
stances could not have been more favorable. Even good 
Mrs. Crate seemed to join with the others in rendering me 
assistance. 

“It is so lonesome for Lottie when Stubb is away, she 
said. ‘‘And I can’t expect Stubb to stay here every minute,” 
she added. 

And I answered that Siubb no doubt needed some 
exercise, 

One morning, about a week after my arrival at the 
Cratery, I saw Stubb driving his grays down the avenue, 
and just behind him was Lottie, driving a little bay filly, 
which I had often noticed in the stables. I scarcely knew 
what to think of it at first. Then I felt a slight twinge of 
jealousy. Lastly, I grew uneasy about Lottie. 

“One of Lottie’s wild freaks,” said Mrs. Crate, when I | 
spoke to her about it. ‘‘Stubb challenged her to a race. 


| of Stubb. 


| did nothing of the kind. 


They'll be back by eleven,” 


** But is it safe, Mrs. Crate ?” 

“Oh yes; they often do it !” 

Shortly before eleven, I saw a cloud of dust arising just 
beyond a bend in the road, and I knew they were coming. 
I hastened down to the gate. The bay filly and the grays 
were in sight, scarcely a quarter of a mile away—the filly 
leading, and skimming along like the wind. 

I was so relieved to see Lottie safe, that I scarcely thought 
Of course I saw the grays coming on at a tear- 
ing pace, but scarcely gave them a thought, until Lottie 
drew up at the gate, a dozen lengths ahead. 

‘‘ Fifty-nine !” shouted Lottie, with a merry laugh, as she 
turned in her seat and looked back. 

The next instant her face was pale as death, and mine 
had scarcely more color in it; for the grays were without a 


| . 
driver ! 


No questions were asked on either side. The empty 
wagon told the tale. I looked to see Lottie faint, but she 
She drove up to the house with 
a steady hand, and I took the grays. 

‘**T will tell his mother,” said Lottie, as she alighted. 

There was but one course for me to pursue, and that was 
to go after Stubb, or Stubb’s body, for I feared I should 
find the life gone out of him. I ordered fresh horses, and 
took the ostker with me. 

There was no part of the road that escaped our notice, 
yet we drove clear to town without seeing poor Stubb, or 
any marks of his body in the thick dust or the rank grass. 
Neither could we get any trace of him in the town. 

Mrs. Crate bore the suspense quite calmly, Lottie said ; 
and when I told her of our fruitless search, she murmured : 

‘Thank God for that! NowI can hope; but if you 


| had brought him home dead, that would have been the 


end.” 

A week of searching followed, helped along by large re- 
wards and skillful detectives. A month of the same fruitless 
looking for Stubb came after the week. 

**He is dead!” said the mother, at last. 
the wail, and I could not say a hopeful word. 

When I could be of no further assistance, I went away. 
An occasional letter from Mrs. Crate, and my reply, was all 
the communication I had with the bereaved people at the 
Cratery for almost a year. No doubt, you think I ought 
to have gone up to see Lottie; but you do not know how 
deeply she felt the loss of poor Stubb. Poor Stubb! he 
escaped the made-up match in a much different way from 
what he expected. 

One day there came a letter from the Cratery, that was 
not written by Mrs. Crate, as I could see by the handwrit- 
ing. I broke the seal and read : 


Lottie echoed 


“ Mrs. Crate is very sick, and wants you to come up without 
delay. Lorri.” 


I went up that same day. It was just dusk when I 


reached there. I entered the parlor withcut knocking, and 
saw Lottie and Mrs. Crate playing backgammon. 
I do not know which was the most surprised, myself or 
the ladies. 
““Why, Nathan! why didn’t you let us know you were 
coming ?” exclaimed Mrs. Crate. ‘‘ We would have met, 
ou !” 
' I was amazed—dumbfounded. I could not speak, for I 
did not know what to say, or think. I looked toward 
Lottie for an explanation, but she was evidently puzzled 
like myself. 
“TI can’t understand it,” said I ‘‘Searcely twelve 
hours ago I received a letter from Lottie, stating that you 
were sick, and asking me to come up. Here I am, and 


| find you well, and surprised to see me here.” 
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While speaking I had taken the letter from my pocket, | 
and I now gave it to Mrs. Crate. 

‘* Lottie never wrote this,” she said, at the first glance, 

**'Then who could have written it ?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” she said, musingly, “nor what the 
motive could be. But never mind—there is no harm done. 
Perhaps it will be clear by-and by. But, now you are 
here, Nathan, why not stay awhile? We have not ceased 
to mourn for poor Stubb, and I do not know that we ever 
shall; but we are resigned.” 

Lottie seemed to urge me to remain, and I consented. 

‘*Nathan,” said Mrs. Crate, in the morning, before 
Lottie came down, “that letter you received put some 
strange ideas into my head. I dreamed last night that 
Stubb wrote it. And I thought I had another letter from 
him, telling me that he wanted you to take his place. 
Strange, wasn't it ?” 

“You were probably thinking of poor Stubb before you 
went to sleep.” 

**So I was, Nathan ; but that does not matter. I have 
been thinking of it this morning, and it seems to me that 
Stubb would like to have it so. Would you mind, 
Nathan ?” 

‘*Surely, Mrs. Crate, you are not serious ?” 

«“‘T never was more so, Nathan. I think if Strbb could 
speak he would approve. You know I gave him a liberal 
allowance, and he would have had all, poor boy, if he had 
lived. Besides, there is Lottie.” 

‘* My dear Mrs. Crate, I do not know what to say. It 
is so very unexpected. I never thought of such a thing. 
I really don’t know that I ought to do it. Give me until 
night to think of it, and please say nothing to Lottie 
about it.” 

I used a little deception, but I, do not think there was 
anything very wrong about it. I made good Mrs, Crate 
believe ‘that the purest of motives was the cause of my hes- 
itation, when in reality I was thinking how the ‘‘ made-up 
match” ended in Stubb’s cage. I did not want anything 
of the kind in mine. : 

My next move was to find Lottie. And I found her. 
Then, to declare my love. AndI declared it. Then, for 
the answer. And I got it: 

‘“‘T have loved you from the day we first met, Nathan.” 

That decided me. I became Stubb’s substitute at pre- 
cisely nine o’clock thas evening. At ten o’clock the wed- 
ding-day was set for a week hence. Rather short notice, 
but I was impatient, and Lottie had few preparations to 
make. 

It was a week of bustle and confusion ; but when’ the 
appointed day dawned upon us, we were as near ready as 
anybody can be for such an occasion. 

I stood at the window in the upper hall, iiting down 
the road, and I sawa cloud of dust, just as it appeared that 
day the grays came home without a driver. There was 
nothing strange in that, but it made me think of Stubb. 

I strolled ont to the gate. As I reached it, a span of 
grays were pulled up sharply at the gate, and—— 

Was it Stubb that held the lines ? 

“T say, Nat, which came in ahead—the grays, or the 
bay filly ?” 

Could I mistake that voice ? No; there never was but 
one like it, and that was Stubb Crate’s. Heavens, how it 
startled me! Ever since that time I have been quite len- 
ient toward persons whose blind passions have prompted 
them to take life ; for I do believe that if it had not been 
broad daylight, poor Stubb would have been buried the 
next day. Yet, with all these terrible thoughts passing 
through my mind with lightning speed, I replied, calmly 
enough : ‘* The bay filly, Stubb.” 


“Confound it !” was Stubb’s sudden ejaculation. “I 
must try it again. That Lottie isa peeler. She can whip 
anything in the shape of womankind at handling the 
ribbons, excepting—my wife.” 

“*Stubb ! say that again!” I yelled, holding my breath 
for the answer until my face was purple. 

“Good gracious, Nat! what is the matter ?” exclaimed 
Stubb. ‘Oh, if my wife was only here! She’s death on 
all sorts of fits.” 

‘Hold on, Stubb!” I cried, as he grappled with me, 
with the intention, no doubt, of throwing me. “If you 
are married, it is all right, Stubb.” 

Stubb looked at me a moment, and then he went down 
on the grass, laughing as though he would split. 

‘“Where have you been, Stubb ?” I asked. 
thought you dead.” 

‘‘Down below,” said he, jerking his thumb over his 
shoulder in a southerly direction. “You see, Nat, I knew 
that put-up job of mother’s wouldn’t work worth a cent, 
so I slipped out of the hind end of the wagon, and left the 
grays to beat Lottie, if they could. Confound ’em! they 
didn’t do it, after all. I most wish I’d stuck to’em. But 
how’s mother, and Lottie ?” 

‘*Both well. Come in and see them.” 

Stubb drew out his watch, and consulted it, 

‘* Well, I guess I can spare a few minutes. Drive on.” 

I do not suppose it is necessary to say that Mrs. Crato 
was somewhat surprised to see Stubb again. She bore it 
well, however, Lottie, too, was as calm asa June morn- 
ing ; but she startled Stubb by asking : 

‘*Why did you send that letter to Mr. Bergh ?” 

‘Letter ! letter !” mused Stubb. ‘Oh! that one that 
brought Nat down to see mother! Well, Lottie, to tell 
the truth, I wanted him to see you. I knew you and ho 
never would get married if I didn’t do something des- 
perate. How did it work?” . 

‘‘Charmingly !” said Lottie, with a timid glance at me. 

“Good! Nat, I congratulate you! When does it come 
off 2” 

** At nine.” F 

‘* W-h-e-w !” 

And Stubb out with his watch again. 
everything on time. 

“Just about time enough!” said he, darting through 
the door. ‘‘If I ain’t here at nine, don’t wait.” 

Well, he wasn’t there at nine. We waited. He wasn’t 
there at ten. We didn’t wait any more. He wasn’t there 
at eleven, nor at twelve, nor ever again, that I know of. 

But I have seen him once since. It was last night, in 
town ; and that meeting prompted me to write this sketch 
of faithful Stubb Crate. 

Poor Stubb ! I scarcely knew him. He had grown old ; 
he was wrinkled ; he was gray; he was dirty; he was 
ragged ; he was wrecked. 

‘“Why, Stubb Crate !” was my first ejaculation, when I 
met the poor boy. 

‘* Don’t, Nat—don’t !” he entreated, stepping back into 
the shadow of the building to hide his wretchedness. ‘‘I 
did love Lottie, Nat. I loved her too well to hold her to 
an agreement that was distasteful to her, so I slid out. I 
could have died for her, Nat. And you got her! Lucky, 
my boy! But, I say, Nat, I did want to try her bay filly 
once more !” 

At this moment some of his boon companions camo 
along and took him away. 

I am going to hunt him up. I am going to try a littlo 
reformation on him. I don’t know that I can do much 
with him, but if I make nothing more than faithful Stubb 
Crate of former times, I shall be well paid for my labor. 


“We all 


He evidently ran 
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COURAGE AND KINDNESS IN A GOOSE, 


** Goose” is such a term of reproach, that we should 
scarcely expect an anecdote to be recorded showing in 
this bird any of the higher qualities. It deserves, how- 
ever, a better reputation. An English lady gives an inci- 
dent which happened within her own knowledge, which 
alone should redeem the goose from the usual slurs, 


COURAGE AND KINDNESS IN A GOOSE. 


The geese regarded it with pleased acquiescence, not 
showing that they took any special notice of the tiny 
creature and its little vain ways. But if the geese showed 
no unfriendliness, there were enemies about. A hawk that 
had been hovering around, espied the sparrow and sud- 
denly descended upon it with one fell swoop, and in an 
instant was rising with the little creature fluttering in its 
talons, 


COURAGE AND KINDNESS IN A GOOSE.— RESCUING THE SPARROW FROM THE HAWE, 


Several geese were amusing themselves pecking corn 
near a barn, when a little sparrow made its appearance 
among them —an innocent, confiding little creature— 
which hopped about among the birds that must have 
seemed to it as gigantic elephants appear to our eyes; it 
seemed to entertain no idea that any one would injure it 
or object to its taking its tiny share of the good things 
lying about. 


Then the gander showed his courage and kindness, 
The sparrow was his guest, and not to be molested. It 
flew right up into the air and dealt the hawk so violent a 
blow that the winged marauder fell senseless and appa- 
rently dead on the ground, while the weak little bird, on 
which it expected to sate its appetite, shook out its ruffled 
feathers, chirped its small hymn of gratitude to its pre- 
server, and flew away. 
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A GILDED PILL. — ‘i’ COMING,’ SAID TOM, LOUDLY$ AND THEN, TAKING JESSIE’S HAND, HE KISSED IT TENDERLY, AND, AS THE POOH 
GIRL BEGAN TO SOB PITEOUSLY, HE HUKBIED OUT OF THE HOUSE, AND WAS GONE.” 


A GILDED PILL. 


A Tare or a Littie Mystery. 


By Geo. MANVILLE FENN, 


CHAPTER I. 


THE LITTLE BIRD’S CAGE. 


**RiowarD Sarnete, Shoemaker. 
cuted.” 

This legend was written in yellow letters, shaded with 
blue, upon an oval, red board. Red, blue, and yellow 
form a pleasing combination to some eyes ; but when the 
yellow is drab, the blue dirty, and the scarlet of a brick- 
dusty tint, the harmony is not pleasing. Moreover, the 
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Repairs neatly exe- 


literary artist could not be complimented upon nis skill in 
writing in pigment with a camel-hair brush ; for, not con- 
tent to be staid and steadfast in Roman characters, he had 
indulged in wild flourishes, which gave the signboard the 
appearance of a battle-field, upon which so many ordinary 
letters were staggering about, while three or four tyranni- 
cal capitals were catching them with lassoes, which twined 
wildly round their heads and legs. 

For instance, the first ‘‘d” was in difficulties, the ‘“ g 
was pulled out of place, the ‘‘h’’ and ‘‘o” tied tightly 
together, while just below, the ‘‘repairs” seemed to be 
neatly executed indeed, for the ‘‘r’’ had a yellow rope 
round its neck, having been hung by ‘“‘ Richard,” beneath 
which it was suspended, with the rest of the letters kick- 
ing frantically because that initial was at its last gasp. 


” 
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But this idea, probably, did not present itself to the 
inhabitants of Crowder’s Buildings, a pleasant cul-de-sac 
in the neighborhood of the Angel at Islington. Crowder, 
once upon & time, bought two houses in a front street, be- 
tween and under which there was an entrance like a tun- 
nel, which led to the back gardens and back doors of the 
said houses; and Crowder—now dead and numbered 
with the just—being a man of frugal mind, gazed at the 
gardens of his freehold messuage and tenements, and saw 
that they were useful as cat walks, to make beds growing 
cyster and other shells, and vegetables of the most melan- 
choly kind. He let the fact dawn upon his understand- 
ing that the vegetables grown might be bought better for 
sixpence per annum, and resolved that he would utilize 
the space. 


To do this, he built up two rows of staring-eyed, four- | 


roomed tenements, sixteen in all, separated by twelve feet 
of pavement, whitewashed them as they stood staring at 
one another, and turned the two garden deserts into a 
busy, thrifty hive, where some twenty or thirty families 
flourished and grew dirty. 

The occupants of the two houses in the street com- 
plained, and left ; but Crowder let the houses at a higher 
rent without the gardens—let the little tenements each at 
ten shillings a week, and turned out those who did not 
pay ; and for the rest of his life collected his own dues, 
did his own painting and whitewashing, even plastered 
upon occasion ; and at last, while repairing a chimney- 
stack, and putting on a new pot, at the age of seventy- 
five, like a thrifty soul as he was, slipped from the ladder, 
rolled off the roof of No. 10, fell into the open paved 
space, with his head in the centre gutter, where the soap- 
suds ran down, and his heels on a scraper—every house 
had a scraper to make it complete—and was so much in- 
jured that Nature gave him notice to quit his earthly 
habitation, evicted him, and, save in name, the buildings 
knew him no more. 

For they passed into the hands of Maximilian Shingle, 
* Broker and Setrer,” as his brother said—a most worthy 
member of society : a sticky-fingered man, who, through 
this last quality, was enabled to lay up honey in store. In 
fact, he was so well off that, when Crowder’s Buildings 
were brought to the hammer by Crowder’s heirs, execu- 
tors, administrators, and assigns, the hammer that knocked 
them down knocked them into Max Shingle’s possession. 

It was a retired spot after passing through the tunnel, 
and hence it became the popular playground of the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood, who chalked the pavement, 
broke their knees and heads upon its harsher corners, and 
made it the scene of the festive dance when a dark-visaged 
organ-man came down to grind the last new airs of the 
day. 

By a great act of benevolence, Maximilian Shingle, who 
was a lowly, good man, a shining light at his chapel, 
where he was deacon, had, though inundated with appli- 
cations for No. 4 when it became empty, let it to his un- 
lucky brother Richard, who flourished under the sign that 
headed this chapter, made boots and shoes, and neatly 
executed the repairs in the dilapidated Oxonians and 
strong working-men’s Bluchers that came to his lot. 

It was front-room cleaning-up day at Richard Shingle’s, 
and Mrs. Shingle—familiarly spoken to as ‘‘ mother ”— 
was in her glory, having what she called a good rummage, 
Had her home possessed a back yard or a front garden, 
every article of furniture would have been turned out ; but 
as there was not an inch of back yard, and the front garden 
was very small, being limited to six flower-pots behind a 
small green fence on the up-stairs window-still, Mrs. Shin- 
gle was debarred from that general clearance. 
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But she did the best she could to get at the floor for a 
busy scrub while her husband amd daughter were away ; 
and the consequence was that the side-table had its petti- 
coats tucked up round its waist, thereby revealing the fact 
that its legs were not mahogany but deal ; the hearth-rug 
was rolled up, and sitting in the big-armed Windsor chair ; 
the fender had gone to bed in the back-room ; and the 
chairs seemed to be playing at being acrobats, and were 
standing one upon the other; while the chimney orna- 
ments—shepherds and shepherdesses for the most part— 
were placed as audience on the top of the little cupboard 
to look on. 

Mrs. Shingle finished her task of cleaning-up before de- 
scending, carrying a pail which had to be emptied and 
rinsed out before her hands were dried. 

Mrs. Shingle was a pleasant, plump woman, who had 
run a good deal to dimple ; in fact, the backs of her hands 
were full of coy little pits, where the water hid when she 
washed, and her wedding-ring lay in a kind of furrow 
from not having grown with her hands, 

She gave a few touches with a duster to the lower room, 
which was half sitting-room, one-fourth kitchen, and one- 
fourth workshop, inasmuch as there was a low shoemaker’s 
bench, with its tools, under the window, beneath which, 


' and secured to the wall by a strap, were lasts, knives, awls, 


pincers, and various other implements of the shoemaker's 
art. On a stand close by stood a sewing-machine, and on 
the table were so many patches of kid and patent leather, 
evidently awaiting the needle. - 

Mrs. Shingle had finished her hurried cleaning, and the 
furniture was put back ; been to the glass and arranged 
her hair, and finished off by taking out three pins, which 
she stuck in her mouth as if it were a cushion, giving her- 
self a shake, which caused her dress, that had been round 
her waist, to fall into its customary folds ; and then, sit- 
ting down, shé was soon busy at work binding boots, 
when the open door was darkened, and a fashionably 
dressed young man, of five-and-twenty years, tapped on 
the panel with the end of his stick, entered with a languid 
walk, said, ‘‘ How do, aunt ?” and seated himself on the 
edge of the table. 

The visitor’s clothes were very good, but they had a 
slangy cut, and might have been made for some leviathan 
of a music-hall, who intended to delineate what he termed 
‘a swell.” For the euffs of the excessively short coat 
nearly hid the young fellow’s hands, even as the ends of 
his trowsers almost concealed his feet ; his shirt-front was 
ornamented with large crimson, zigzag patterns, and his hat 
was so arranged on the back of his head that it pressed 
down over his forehead a series of unhappy, greasy- sacking 
little curls, which came down to his eyebrows. 

Mrs. Shingle nodded, and stabbed a pair of boottope 
very viciously as the young man saluted her. 

**Old man out ?” he said. 

““You know he is,” retorted Mrs, Shingle, ‘else you 
wouldn’t have come.” 

** Don’t be hard on a fellow, aunt,” he said. 
[ can’t help coming. Where’s Jessie ?” 

‘*Out !” said Mrs. Shingle, sharply. 

‘‘She always is out when I come, 
man, tapping his teeth with his cane. 
up-stairs now.” 

“Then you'd better go up and see!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Shingle. ‘‘ Look here, Fre1, I’m sare your father don’t 
approve of your coming here.” 

**T can’t help what the governor likes,” 
“I’m not going to ask him where I’m to go. 
out ?” 

“*T told you she was, sir,” replied Mrs, Shingle. 


‘You know 
” drawled the young 


**T believe she ‘s 


was the reply. 
Is Jessie 
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**Don’t be cross, aunt. It’s all right, you know. The 
old man will kick a bit, but he’ll soon come round. Don’t 
you get being rusty about it. You ought to be pleased, you 
know ; because she ain’t likely to have a chance to do half 
so well, I shall go and meet her.” 

As he spoke, the young man—to wit, Frederick Shingle, 
Esq., eldest son and heir of Maximilian Shingle, Esq., of 
Penton Square, Pentonville—slowly descended from the 
table, glanced at himself in the glass, and made for the 
door. 

**She’s gone down the Goswell road, I know,” said the 
young man, turning to show his teeth in a grin. 

‘*No, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Shingle, hastily. 

**Thanky, I know,” said the young fellow, with a wink ; 
and he passed out. 

**Bother the boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Shingle, hastily. 
**Now he’ll meet her, and she’ll be upset, and Dick will be 
cross, and Tom look hurt. Oh, dear, dear, dear! I wish 
she’d been as ugly as sin! Ah, my precious !” she added, 
as a trim, neat little figure came hurrying in, snatched off 
her hat and hung it behind the door. 

She was only in a dark-brown stuff dress, but it was the 
very pattern of neatness, as it hung in the most graceful of 
folds; while over all shone as sweet a face as could be seen 
from east to west, in the bright innocence looking out of 
dark-gray eyes. 

‘* Back again, mother,” accompanied by a hasty kiss, was 
the reply to Mrs. Shingle’s salute. 

Then, brushing the crisp, fair hair back from her white 
temples, the girl popped herself into a chair, opened a little 
p.cket, drew close to the sewing-machine, and in response 
to the pressure of a couple of little feet, that would have 
made anything but cold, crystallized iron thrill, the wheel 
revolved, and with a clinking rattle the needle darted up 
and down. 

**Then you didn’t meet Fred ?” said Mrs, Shingle, watch- 
ing her child as she spoke. 

‘Fred ? No, mother,” was the reply, as the girl started, 
colored, and the consequence was a tangle of the threads, 
anda halt. ‘*Has he been here ?” she continued, as with 
busy fingers she tried to set the work free once more. 

‘**Yes, just now, and set out tomeet you. I wonder how 
you could have missed him ?” 

There was a busy pause for a few minutes, during which 
some work was hastily finished, and while Mrs. Shingle 
kept watching her child from time to time uneasily, the 
lat‘er rose from the machine and began to double up the 
packet upon which she had been at work, and to place it 
upon a couple more lying close by on a black cloth. 

**T hope you don’t encourage him, Jessie,” said Mrs. 
Shingle, at last. 

** Mother !” exclaimed the girl, and her face became like 
crimson, “ hoy cin you ?” 

‘* Well, there, there—I’ll say no more !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Shingle ; ‘‘only it worries me. Now make haste, there’s a 

dear, or you'll be late. Don’t stop about, Jessie ; and, 
whatever you do, don’t come back without the money. 
Your uncle’s sure to come or send to-day, and it’s so un- 
pleasant not being ready.” 

*T'll be as quick as I can, mother,” said Jessie, briskly. 

** And you won’t stop, dear ?” 

**T don’t know what you mean, mother,” said the girl, 
with a tell-tale blush on her cheek. 

‘*How innocent you are, to be sure!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Shingle, tartly. Then, smiling, she continued, ‘‘ There, 
I’m not cross, but I don’t quite like it. Of course, Tom 
age know when you go to the warehouse, and won’t be 


iting. There, 1 suppose young folks will be young 
folks.” 


“T can’t help it, mother, if Mr. Shingle meets me by 
accident,” said Jessie, blushing very rosily, and pouting 
her lips. 

“But he mustn’t meet you by accident; and you're 
cousins, and it oughtn’t to be. Uncle Max would be furi- 
ous if he knew of it, and those two boys will be playing at 


Cain and Abel about you, and you mustu’t think anything 
about either of them.” 


‘* Mother !” exclaimed Jessie. 

“*T can’t help it, my dear ; I must speak, and put a stop 
to it. Your father would be very angry if he knew it.” 

“Oh, don’t say so, mother !” exclaimed Jessie, with a 
troubled look. 

‘*But I must say it, my dear, before matters get serious ; 
and I’ve been thinking about it all, and I’ve come to the 
conclusion that it must all be stopped. Now, what impu- 
dence, to be sure! I believe that’s him come again.” 

‘May I come in ?” said a voice, alter a light tap at the 
door. And a frank, manly face appeared at the opening. 

‘Yes, you can come in,” said Mrs, Shingle, sharply. 
And, in spite of her knitted brows, she could not keep 
back a smile of welcome as the owner of the frank, manly 
face entered the room, kissed her, and then turned and 
caught Jessie’s hands in his, with the result that the parcel 
she was making up slipped off the table to the ground. 

‘There, how clumsy I am !” he exclaimed, picking up 
the fallen package, and nearly striking his head against 
Jessie’s, as, flushed and agitated, she stooped too, ‘ Well, 
aunt dear, how are you ?” 

“Oh, I’m well enough,” said Mrs. Shingle, tartly, as 
she stretched a piece of silk between her fingers and her 
teeth, and made it twang like a guitar-string. ‘‘ What do 
you want here ?” 

‘*What do I want, aunt? All right, Jessie—I’ll tie the 
string. Thought I’d come in, and carry Jessie’s parcel.” 

‘Oh, there !” exclaimed the girl. 

‘*Now, look here, Mr. Tom Shingle,” said Mrs. Shin- 
gle, holding up her needle as if it were a weapon of 
offense. ‘You two have been planning this.” 

‘**Mother !” cried Jessie. 

‘Oh, no, we did not, aunt,” cried the young man; 
‘it was all my doing. No, no, Jessie—I’ll carry the 
parcel.” 

‘*No, no, Tom ; indeed you must not!’ cried Jessie. 

‘*T should think not, indeed !” cried Mrs. Shingle, who, 
as she glanced from one to the other, and thought of her 
own early days, plainly read the love that was growing up 
between the young people ; but she did not see that her 
first visitor, Fred, had come back, and was standing gaz- 
ing, with a sallow, vicious look upon his face, at what was 
going on inside, before going off with his teeth set and an 
ugly glare in his eyes. 

“Tom Shingle,” continued the lady of the house, “I 
mean Mr. Tom—Mr. Thomas Shingle—you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, to behave in this way. You, quite 
the gentleman, and under Government, and coming to 
poor people’s houses, and wanting to carry parcels and all, 
like a poor errand-boy.” 

“‘Stuff and nonsense, aunt! I’m not a gentleman, and 
I’m only your nephew ; and whilst I’m here I’m not going 
to see dear little Jessie here go through the street carrying 
a parcel, when I can do it for her.” 

‘But you must not, indeed, Tom—I mean Mr. Shin- 
gle,” said Jessie, in a half-tearful, half-langhing fashion— 
“T’m going to the warehouse, and I must carry it myself.” 

‘I know you are going to the warehouse,” said Tom, 
laughing ; ‘but you must not carry the parcel yourself.” 

‘‘But, my dear boy,” said Mrs. Shingle, who was evie 
dently softening, ‘think of what your father would say.” 
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**1 can’t help what he would say, aunt,” said the young 
man, earnestly ; ‘“‘I only know I can’t help coming here, 
and I don’t think you want to be cruel and drive me 
away.” 

**No—no—no,” said Mrs. Shingle, ‘‘ but——” 

** Do you, Jessie ?” 

**No, Tom—Mr. Shingle,” faltered Jessie. ‘*‘ But——” 

** But—but !” exclaimed the young man, impatiently. 
‘Bother Mr. Shingle! My dear Jessie, why are you 
turning socold here before your mother? Are you 
ashamed of our love ?” 

‘*No—no, Tom !” she cried, eagerly. 

** And you know how dearly I do love you ?” 

** Yes, Tom,” faltered Jessie, sadly ; ‘‘ but it must be 
only as cousins.” 

‘** And why ?” asked the young man, sternly. 

** Because,” said Jessie, laying her hand upon his arm, 
**I’m only a very poor girl, Tom, and half educated.” 

‘What a wicked story, Jessie!’ cried Mrs. Shingle, 
who had her apron to her eyes, but now spoke up indig- 
nantly—‘‘ why, you write beautiful.” 

*‘And,” continued Jessie, ‘‘your father—my father 
would never consent to it; for I'm nota suitable choice 
for you to make.” 

‘** Why, Jessie,” cried the young man, ‘‘ you talk like a 
persecuted young lady in a book. What nonsense! 
Uncle Richard, if he felt sure that I should make you a 
good husband, would give his consent. And, as to my 
father——” 

“*Now, look here, you two,” said Mrs. Shingle, ‘‘ it’s 
important that Jessie should get to the warehouse with 
those things, and you’re stopping idling. It’s quite late 
as it is.” 

**Come along, then,” cried Tom, seizing the parcel. 

“No, no,” cried Jessie, who looked pale, and trembled. 

**No, indeed ; he must not go with you,” said Mrs, 
Shingle. 4 

**Don't be crucl, aunt,” said Tom, appealingly. 
don’t like Jessie to go by herself.” 

‘‘There, then, she’s not going by herself; I’m going 
with her,” exclaimed Mrs. Shingle. 

** Then let me go instead.” 

**No, no!” 
not !” 

**You have some reason, Jessie,”’ said Tom, looking at 
her suspiciously. 

*“No, no, Tom; don’t look at me like that !” she cried, 

** Then tell me why,” he said, sternly. : 

‘**The man at the warehouse made remarks last time you 
came,” said Jessie, hesitating. 

‘‘T’ll make marks and remarks on him, if he does!” 
cried Tom. ‘“ Aunt,” he continued, angrily, ‘‘I can’t 
bear it! It’s not right for Jessie to go alone—and I don’t 
believe you were going. It makes me half mad to think 
that she may be insulted by some puppy or another, and 
I not be there to knock him down !” 

** But no one will insult her, my boy,” said Mrs. Shin- 
gle, looking at him admiringly. 

**But people do, and have!” cried Tom, grinding his 
teeth. She has told me so. Because she goes with a par- 
cel through the streets, every unmanly rascal seems to 
consider she is fair game for him ; and—hang it, aunt, I 
can’t help it !—if any scoundrel does it again, I'll half kill 
him !” 

“Oh, Tom, Tom !"” whispered Jessie, while her mother 
gave him an admiring look, as he strode up and down, 
with the veins in his forehead starting, and then uttered a 
sob, 

*T can’t help it!” he cried ; “it’s more than a fellow 
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cried Jessie, getting agitated. “ou must 
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can bear. I’m not ashamed to own it—I love Jessie dearly ; 
and if she’ll be my little wife, I don’t care what anybody 
says. Poor girl, indeed! Where's the lady in our set 
that can stand before her ?” 

‘** Not many, 1 know,” said Mrs. Shingle, proudly. 

‘«She can’t help uncle being poor, and I can’t help my 
father beiag rich. Come, aunt, you'll let me go ?” 

**T mustn’t, my dear boy.” 

‘“‘ Then it’s because that brother of mine has been here !” 
cried Tom, angrily. 

*“No, no, nc!” cried Mrs. Shingle; ‘indeed it isn’t, 
my dear boy. But I mustn’t allow it—I mustn’t, indeed. 
Your father would never forgive me.” 

‘Jessie, dear,” cried the young man, taking her hand, 
‘*you know I love you.” 

‘** IT know you say you do, Tom,” she faltered. 

‘* And I think you care for me—a little.” 

**Oh, no, Tom ; I don’t think I do—not a bit,” she said, 
half-archly, half with the tears in her sweet eyes, as they 
would look tenderly at him, and seemed to say how much 
she would like him to come and protect her. 

**T do not believe you, my darling !” he cried, impetu- 
ously. ‘I’m quite satisfied about that. Aunt, dear, 
you'll let me go with her ?” 

‘**T don’t like it,” said Mrs. Shingle; ‘‘ and I’m sure it 
will lead to trouble.” 

‘** Not it, aunt,” cried the young man. ‘‘ Come, Jessie.” 

‘*No, no, no!” cried Jessie. ‘‘ Indeed, you ought not to 
come, Tom.” 

“Tom! Well, I must come after that,” he cried. 

**Oh, no. I did not mean it,” she said. 

“Well, look here,” said the young fellow. ‘‘ Listen, 
both of you. If you will not let me walk with you side by 
side, I’ll follow like a shadow.” 

‘* Shadows can’t carry parcels,” said Jessie, merrily. 

‘This one can, and will,” he cried. 

“There, go along, do, both of you,” said Mrs. Shingle, 
whose eyes twinkled with pleasure as she looked on Tom's 
eager face. ‘‘ You'll be dreadfully late.” 

**All right,” cried Tom, joyfully ; ‘‘ we'll make haste, 
and if we are going to be late we'll take a cab.” 

**Because we are ashamed of the parcel,” said Jessie, 
demurely. 

‘Ashamed !” cried Tom. ‘‘ Why, if you'll come with 
me, I'll take the parc2l under one arm and you under the 
other, and walk all round the quadrangle at Somerset 
House, when the clerks are leaving, just to make them all 
envious.” 

‘*Go along, do !” cried Mrs. Shingle. 

And she stood gazing after them as there was a playful 
struggle for the parcel at the door ; while, as they disap- 
peared, the plump little woman took up her shoe-binding, 
began stitching, and said : 

*‘Heigho! I’m afraid I’ve done very wrong. 


CHAPTER II. 
HOPPER—SHIP’S HUSBAND, 

‘‘Hanttoa, you sir!” said a snarling voice; ‘mind 
where you’re running to !” 

‘‘Beg pardon! Halloa, Mr. Hopper—is it you 2?” ex- 
claimed Tom. 

‘*Eh? What? Yes, it is me, you rough, ill-mannered 
cub! Tom Shingle, if you were my son, hang it, sir, I'd 
thrash you, sir—trying to knock down a respectable way- 
farer who is getting old and infirm.” 

He shook the ugly, knobby stick he carried at the young 
man as he spoke, and his great, massive head, with its 
unkempt, grizzled hair and untended beard and whiskers, 
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looked anything but pleasant; for from beneath his 
shaggy, overhanging brows his eyes seemed to flash again. 

* IT didn’t try to knock you down,” shouted Tom Shin- 
gle, putting his face close to that of the old fellow, who 
looked as ‘f his sixty years had been spent in gathering 
dirt more than in cleaning it off. 

“Don’t shout. I’m not so deaf as all that, you ugly 
ruffian! Pick up those boots !” 

Tom stooped, and picked up a very old pair of unpol- 
ished boots that the other had been carrying beneath his 
arm, and had let fall on the pavement in the collision. 

**There you are, Mr. Hopper, and I beg your pardon, 
and I’m very sorry,” said Tom, smiling pleasantly. 
‘**There you are,” he continued, tucking the boots under 
his arm. “It’s all right now.” 

“What are you halloing like that for, you ugly young 
bull-calf ?” snarled the old fellow, shaking his stick, ‘‘ Do 
you think I want all the people in the buildings to come 
out and listen? Don’t I tell you I’m not so deaf as all 
that, hang you? What are you going to do with that 
girl ?” 

**Only going down into the city,” replied Tom. 

“ Hey ?” said the old fellow. 

** City ” shouted Tom. 

**Oh, does your father know you're going with her ?” 
cried the old fellow, with a malevolent grin beginning to 
overspread his countenance. 

*“‘No,” said Tom, flushing slightly ; while Jessie began 
to look troubled. 

‘*Hey 2?” 

**No !” shouted Tom. 

**Does her father know you’ve come ?”’ said the old fel- 
low, pointing at Jessie with his stick. 

“No!” said Tom, stoutly, and beginning to grow indig- 
nant. 

«* Then,” continued the old fellow, chuckling, and rub- 
bing his hands together, and dropping first his stick and 
then his boots, which Jessie hastened to pick up, ‘‘ I'll go 
and see Mr. Shingle to-night, and tell him ; and I'll wait 
here till Richard Shingle comes home, and I'll tell him; 
and there'll be the devilishest devil of a row about it that 
ever was. You've no business here, and you know it, you 
scoundrel! She isn’t good enough for you. You're to 
marry the fair Violante—the violent girl—he, he, he! ha, 
ha, ha! There'll be a storm for you to-night, young fel- 
low ; so look out.” 

‘*T’'ll trouble you to mind your own business, Mr. Hop- 
per !” exclaimed Tom, hotly. 

“‘ Hey ?” said the old fellow, holding a boot up to his 
right ear, like a speaking-trumpet. 

“Tsay if you get interfering with my affairs, Mr. Hop- 
per,” cried Tom, angrily, and paying no heed to a whis- 
pered remonstrance from Jessie, ‘‘ ’1I——.” 

“‘T can’t hear a word you say,” said the old fellow. 
“Try the other side.” 

As he spoke he held the other boot to his left ear, and 
leaned forward in a most irritating manner, grinning the 
while at the speaker. 

‘“*T say that if you dare to——” 

«‘Tchsh ! I can’t hear a word if you mumble like that,” 
snarled the old fellow. ‘Oh, be off with you. I’ve got 
no time to waste. I’m sixty, and if I’m lucky I’ve only 
gut ten years to live. You're five-and-twenty, and got 
forty-five, so you are wasteful of your time, and spend it 
in running after girls who don’t want you, like your beau- 
tiful brother Fred—bless him for a sweet, handsome, pure- 
minded youth! Bless him! if I had any money to leave, 
I'd put him down in my will for it—an artful, designing 
scoundrel |” 


“Look here, Mr. Hopper,” cried Tom, hotly, “you can 
abuse me as much as you like, and tell tales as much as 
you like, and play the sneak ; but I won’t stand here and 
hear my brother maligned.” 

“There, it’s no use~I can’t hear a word you say,” 
grumbled the old fellow. ‘But it don’t matter; I can 
see by your manner that you are abusing a poor, helpless 
old fellow, the friend of your father and her father ; and 
you are keeping her back, so that she'll be late with her 
parcel, and make her lose the work, and then you'll be 
happy.” 

**Confound——” began Tom. ‘‘Here, come along, 
Jessie,” he cried, snatching her arm through his. 

And the old man stood chuckling to himself as he 
watched them out through the tunnel. 

‘* He, he, he! ha, ha, ha !” laughed the old fellow, as he 
made for the door with the red sign, and, giving a sharp 
rap with his stick, entered at once, nodding quietly at 
Mrs. Shingle. 

“Here, I’ve brought Dick a job,” he said, carrying the 
old pair of boots to the bench. ‘‘ He’s to do them directly, 
and they’re to be sixpence—I won't pay another penny. 
Are you listening ?” 

Mrs. Shingle nodded, and went on with her work. 

“* He’s to put a good big corn on the last of the left hand 
foot, and then cut away the leather, well wax & patch and 
put iton. My left foot hurts me horrid.” 

‘* You ought to have a new pair,” said Mrs. Shingle. 

‘*Hey ?” 

‘*You ought to have a new pair,” she continued, a triflo 
more loudly. 

‘* Have a new pair ?” 

Mrs. Shingle nodded. 

‘‘Bah! How can I afford a new pair? Times are 
hard. Ships’ husbands don’t make money like they used. 
New pair, indeed! They’re good enough for me. Tell 
him to mend ’em well, and they are to be sixpence, d’yer 
hear ?” 

Mrs. Shingle nodded, with her silk in her mouth, gave 
it a twang, and went on. 

** You'll break your teeth one of these days,” said the 
old fellow, taking off his hat, placing it on his stick, and 
standing it inacorner. Then, going in a slow, bent way 
to the well-waxed and polished Windsor chair, he gave the 
chintz cushion a punch, took a long clay pipe off the 
chimney-piece, made a chirrup, reached an old leaden 
tobacco-box from the same place, set it up on the table, 
and sat down. 

‘*My teeth are used to it,’’ said Mrs. Shingle, smiling 
pleasantly, as if she were quite accustomed to the old fel- 
low’s proceedings, 

“Hey t . 

“T say my teeth are used to it,” repeated Mrs. Shingle. 

‘Oh! Don’t shout. I say, this tobacco’s as dry as a 
chip,” he continued, filling his pipe. 

Mrs. Shingle sighed. 

** Dick’s-been going it awfully,” grumbled the old fel- 
low; ‘‘ there was nearly half an ounce here last night.” 

Mrs. Shingle rose, took the matches from the chimney- 
piece, struck a light, and held it to the bowl of the pipe, 
when the visitor puffed the tobacco into a state of incan- 
descence, and then subsided into his chair’ with a satisfied 
grunt, and sat staring straight before him, while Mrs, 
Shingle sighed, and went on with her stitching. 

“‘T met those two,” said the old fellow, after a pause. 

Mrs. Shingle looked up sharply. 

‘‘Won’t do,” said her visitor. 

‘¢ What won’t do ?” 

““Hey ?” 
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”T sav, what won’t do?” said Mrs. Shingle, coloring, 
and looking at him anxiously. 

“I can hear you—don’t shout,” said the old fellow. “TI 
say that won't do. Has Tom been here much ?” 

**No, not much,” said Mrs. Shingle. 

*-I don’t quite understand Tom,” said the old fellow ; 
“but I think he’s a scamp.” 

“* Indeed, I’m sure he’s not !” cried Mrs. Shingle, excit- 
edly. 

** Sure he’s not !” chuckled the old fellow. ‘* Of course. 
Just like you women. You take a fancy to a man, and the 
blacker he is the more you say he’s white.” 

“Tm sure Tom is a very good, gentlemanly young fel- 
low.” 

** Ha, ha, ha! 
won't do.” 

*T don’t see why it shouldn’t do,” said Mrs. Shingle, 
turning her heal. ‘*They’re both young and nice-look- 
ing.” 

‘Bah! will that fill their insides ?” retorted the old 
fellow. 

“And they’re getting very fond of each other.” 

**More shame for you to let ’em,” said the old boy, 
composedly. And his eyes twinkled with malicious glee 
as he saw the little woman begin to grow ruffled, like a 
mother hen, and the color come into her wattles and comb. 

**And pray why ?” said Mrs. Shingle, loudly. 

**Don’t shout,” said the old fellow. ‘‘ Why, indeed ! 


Of course. But it won't do, Polly—it 


What will Max say when he knows of it ?” 

** Ah,” sighed Mrs. Shingle, ‘‘ what, indeed |” 

** He'll boil over in his cursed sanctified way, and kick 
Tom out of the house without a shilling. 

**Oh, dear, dear, dear!’ said Mrs. Shingle, letting her 
work fall into her lap and wringing her hands; ‘that’s 
what I’ve been thinking, and I’ve tried all I could to stop 


” 


it ; but the more I try, the fonder they get of one another.” 

“Of course they do. That’s their way—the young 
fools !” snarled the old fellow ; ‘‘and if you let ’em alone, 
Jessie will marry the young noodle, fill his house full of 
children, and make him a poor man all his life.” 

‘That wouldn’t matter much, if they were happy,” 
sighed Mrs. Shingle. 

**Same as you've kept poor old Dicky ?” 

‘Indeed ! and we never had but one little one,” said 
Mrs. Shingle, indignantly. 

‘** Hey ?” 

‘‘T say we never had but one little one—Jessie,” said 
Mrs. Shingle, indignantly. 

“Gross piece of extravagance, too,” snarled the old fel- 
low. ‘You couldn’t afford children.” / 

**No, indeed,” sighed Mrs. Shingle. 

** And now you're encouraging that pretty young bag- 
gage, who coaxes and carneys round you, to get herself in 
the same mess, and then you'll be happy.” 

**Oh, dear, dear, dear, dear me! I wish I knew what 
to do,” sighed Mrs. Shingle. 

** What to do !” chorused the old fellow. ‘‘ No business 
to have married. I didn’t, and I’ve saved just enough to 
live on, with strict economy ; and see how happy I am.” 

“You don’t seem to be,” said Mrs, Shingle, tartly ; 
‘for you’r> always finding fault.” 

‘** Finding fault ?” 

Mrs. Shingle nodded. 

““That’s because I like it,” chuckled the old fellow— 
‘makes me happy. Then I come and smoke a pipe here 
one day, and one at Max’s another day ; and you're both 
80 glad to see me that it makes me happy too. Ha! you've 
spoiled that girl of yours, or she wouldn’t go on like she 
does.” 
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*T’m sure Jessie couldn’t be a better-behaved girl !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Shingle. 

“Stuff! You never whipped her well, and Max never 
trained his boys. Good thing, flogging. Makes the skin 
elastic—gives room to grow. Where's Dick ?” 

‘**Gone to his brother's.” 

** Gone to his brother’s ?” 

Mrs. Shingle nodded. 

‘* What’s he gone there for ?” 

‘Take home a pair of new boots.” 

** What ! did Max give Dick an order for a new pair ?” 

Mrs. Shingle nodded. 

‘* Wonderful! He, he, he! Max is getting more vic- 
tuous than ever. I'll praise him next time I go.” 

‘*No, don’t — please,” said Mrs. Shingle, earnestly. 
‘* Every little does help so just now, and we can’t afford 
to offend Max.” 

“So you make traps, and put Jessie in for a bait, and 
try to catch his two boys, eh?” 

“Indeed, I did not!” cried Mrs. Shingle ; ‘it was all 
Tom’s own doing.” 

«Ah, I dare say it was ; but young Fred's always hang- 
ing about here, too ; and as soon as ever Max hears of it, 
there will be no end of a row. I shall put him on his 
guard.” 

‘** Pray say nothing !” cried Mrs. Shingle, imploringly. 

‘Why not? Best for both the young noodles to be 
brought to their senses.” 

‘*No, no; it would make them so unhappy. Let mat- 
ters take their course. It will be quite time enough for 
the trouble to come when Maximilian finds it out for him- 
self, Hush! here’s Dick.” 

“That’s right,” snarled the old fellow—‘‘ woman all 
over. Keeping secrets from your husband. Glad I never 
married !” 

Mrs. Shingle darted an indignant look at him, and no 
doubt a sharp retort was on her lips ; but it was checked 
by a voice outside, and Richard Shingle, the occupant of 
the house, the mechanic who made boots and shoes and 
neatly executed repairs, entered the room, followed by his 
boy. 

‘*Hallo, mother! here we are again, boots and all. 
Hallo, Hoppy, old man, how are you? Glad to see you. 
Too soon for the B flat yet; but you stop all day, and 
we'll polish that bit off to rights.” 

** How are you, Dick—how are you ?” said the old man, 
quietly ; and then, refilling his pipe, he lit up, half turned 
his back, and seemed to ignore that which followed, and 
to be totally ignored, on account of his deafness, 

Richard Shingle was not an ill-looking man of forty ; 
but he had a rather weak, vacillating expression of coun- 
tenance, over which predominated a curious, puzzled look, 
which was due to something you could not make out. One 
moment you felt sure it was his eyes, but the next you 
said decidedly it was his mouth, while just as likely you 
set it down to his fair hair, or his rather hollow cheeks, or 
the cock of his chin. The fact was, it was due to all his 
features, his figure, and his every attitude ; for Richard 
Shingle, as he stood before you, seemed as if he had just 
taken you by the buttonhole and said, in full sincerity, as 
applied to the general scheme of life and man’s position on 
earth : 

‘*T say, what does it all mean ?” 

For he was one of those men who had never “ got on.” 
He said he wanted to get on, and he worked very hard ; 
but the world was too much for him, and he was always 
left behind. If he had lived at the equator, where it is so 
hot, and man naturally feels inert, while the world races 
round at the rate of a thousand miles an hour, it is only 
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natural to suppose that he might have been left behind ; 
but it would have been just the same if Richard Shingle’s 
existence had been upon the very Pole itself, north or 
south, where he would only hve been called upon to turn 
once round in twenty-four hours. As he lived in that part 
of the temperate zone known as Islington, where the 
medium rate of progress is in force, it remained, then, that 
not only could poor Dick never get ahead, but was always, 
in spite of his misplaced efforts, getting a little more and a 
little more behind. 

And yet he looked a sharp, animated man, full of action, 
as on this occasion, when he bustled into the room, crying 
out: ‘‘ Hallo, mother! here we are again, boots and all!” 

‘But you've not brought them back again, Dick ?” said 
Mrs. Shingle, looking anxiously up from her work. 

‘*What do you call that, then ?” said Dick, taking a 
blue bag from a doleful-looking, thin, white-faced boy 
with very short hair, and turning the receptacle upside 
down, so that the contents fell out on the floor with a bang. 

**Oh, Dick !” 

‘He said they were the wussest-made pair of boots he 
ever see. And after all the pains as I took with ’em !” 
said the speaker, dolefully, picking up one of the freshly 
polished feet-cases and examining it. 

**Oh, Dick, how tiresome !” 

**And swore he couldn't get his feet into ’em—least- 
wise,” he added, correctively, ‘he didn't swear—Max is 
too good to swear—he said as he couldu’t get his feet in 
’em.” 

* Tut—tut--tut !” ejaculated Mrs. Shingle, stitching 
away at her work. 

‘He blowed me up fine—said I wasn’t fit to shoe a 
horse, let alone a Christian man ; when—look at ’em. Did 
you ever see a prettier pair, eh, Hoppy ?” he shouted. 

The old man glanced at the boots and grunted, turning 
away again directly. 

‘Look at ’em, mother—rights and lefts, and the soles 
polished off smooth ; and see how prettily they put out 
their tongues at you, all lined with a bit o’ scarlet basil. 
Called me a cobbler, too, he did ; and after laying myself 
out on the artistic tack, so as to get his future patronage, 
and that of his two boys.” 

“Oh, Dick, Dick !” 

‘* Yes, it is ‘Oh, Dick, Dick !’ Bad, too, as we want the 
money. Wouldn’t fit you, I suppose, Hoppy ?” 

‘“* Hey 2” 

‘*T say they wouldn’t fit you, would they ? You should 
have ’em cheap.” 

‘*Bah, no! I couldn’t wear boots like those. Couldn’t 
afford it—couldn’t afford it. There’s a pair for you to 
mend.” 

** All right, old man, all right; I'll do’em. Of course 
they wouldn’t do for you,” he continued. ‘“‘ Bad, too, as 
we want the money. Said it was what always came of 
employing relatives, but he did it out of charitable feeling 
—so as to give me a lift. Called me a bungler, too, when, 
look here, mother, how nicely I made a little mountain on 
that side to hold his bunion, and a little Greenwich-hill on 
that side to accommodate his favorite corn. Blow my 
rags, mother, if it ain’t too bad! That’s working for rela- 
tions, that is. Dressed up a bit, too, this morning, to 
take ’em home, so as not to disgrace him by looking too 
shabby ; and made Union Jack walk behind to carry the 
blue bag, same as if I was a sooperior kind of tradesman, 
and his servants shouldn’t look down on me. Said I was 
Mr. Richard Shingle, too, when the boy opened the door. 
Bat it was all no go. Another of my failures, old gal. 
Tell you what it is, mother, it’ll be what the drapers call a 
terrific crash if it goes on like this,” 


| ‘But Dick, dear, you don’t mean that he won’t havo 
the boots at all ?” 

‘* That’s just what I do mean. He’s shied ’em on my 
hands. ’Tain’t as if he’d shied them on my feet.” 

‘**Oh, dear, dear, dear !” ejaculated Mrs. Shingle. 

“Dear!” said Dick, trying to raise a feeble Iaugh. 
“That's just what they are. I can’t afford to wear a pair 
of handsome boots like them, Only look at’em. Leather 
cost me nine shillings before I put in a stitch.” 

**T declare, it’s too bad, Dick !” whimpered Mrs. Shin- 
gle; ‘‘and us so badly off, too. Brother, indeed! He’s 
worse than——” 

“There, that'll do,” said Dick, taking off his coat. 
‘Don’t you get letting on about him, mother, because ho 
is my brother, you know. Blood is thicker than water.” 

‘IT don’t see what that’s got to do with it, Dick, if it’s 
ten times as thick,” said Mrs. Shingle, stabbing away at 
her bootbinding as if the kid leather were Maximilian 
Shingle’s skin, and she were serving him out. 

‘*No,*you don't,” said Dick, rolling up his sleeves, and 
tying on his leather apron, before going to the chimney- 
glass, and putting a piece of ribbon round his rather long 
hair, apparently to embellish his countenance, but really 
to keep the hair out of his eyes when he bent down over his 
work. ‘*No, mother ; that’s because you're put out, and 
cross, and won’t see it; but blood is thicker than water, 
ain’t it, Hoppy ?” 

‘* Hey ?” said Hoppy, taking his pipe out of his mouth. 

**T say blood is thicker than water, ain’t it ?” 

‘* ver so much !” growled the old fellow, going on with 
his smoking ; while Dick, glancing over his shoulder, and 
seeing that his wife’s attention was taken up with the 
binding, slipped a half-ounce packet of tobacco into his 
old friend’s hand, with a nod and a wink, to indicate that 
the strictest secrecy must be observed. 

Yes,” continued Dick, retiring toward his bench; 
‘that’s what I always say—brothers is brothers, and 
blood’s thicker than water. And as to Max—well, it’s a 
way he’s got, and he can’t help it.” 

‘* Stuff !”’ ejaculated Mrs. Shingle, sharply. 

‘‘No, no, mother—it ain’t stuff, neither ; so don’t talk 
like that. Here you, sir,” he cried to the boy, who was 
standing staring from one to the other, ‘‘ get to work, you 
luxurious young rascal! That ain’t the way to improve 
your shining hours. Wax up and get ready a pair of fine 
points to mend them old shoes.” 

‘* All right, master,” said the boy. 

And, slipping off his threadbare jacket, he sat down on 2 
stool, and began to unwind a ball of hemp. 

“‘T don’t believe in such brothers,” said Mrs. Shingle, 
bitterly. ‘* Brothers, indeed !” é 

‘*No, that’s it, mother ; it’s because you area bit put 
out. But you'll see it in the right light soon, for blood is 
thicker than water. Ah!” he continued, rearranging the 
band round his forehead; and then, catching sight of a 
letter tucked behind the glass: ‘‘ Now, if old Unclo 
Rounce’s money—or present, as he calls it—would drop 
in now, it would be welcome.” 

As he spoke he opened tlie letter, which was written on 
thin paper, and bore Australian postmarks, and began to 
read aloud : 

«*¢ Thinking that a little money might be useful, I havo 
sent you a present’—and so on. Now, I wonder when 
that money’s coming ?” 

‘Never !” said Mrs. Shingle, tartly. 

‘* Now, there’s where you are wrong, mother,” said Dick. 
‘‘Tt’s very kind of the old fellow, who must have got on 
famously to be able to send us a few pounds—it’s sure to 
be pounds when it does come.” 
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“And it won't never come!” said Mrs. Shingle ; ‘for 
you’ve had that letter nine months.” 

“Well, if it don’t, mother, it don’t—that’s all ; but what 
I say is, blood is thicker than water, or else old Uncle Sol 
—as I never see, only heard on—wouldn’t have said he’d 
send me a present ; would he, Hoppy ?” 

“*Hey ?” 

“I say Uncle Rounce wouldn't have said he’d send me 
2 present if blood warn’t thicker than water.” 

*“‘No. Have you got it yet ?” said the old fellow. 

“No, not yet. I asked Max about it, and he said he 
didn’t believe it would come.” 

‘*He said that, did he ?” 

“Yes, he said that,” replied Dick, doubling the letter 
again, and replacing it behind the old looking-glass. ‘‘I 
dessay it’ll come, though, some day.” 

“You had better try and sell those boots at once,” said 
Mrs. Shingle, rather impatiently, and as if she had not 
much faith in the coming money. 

*¢ Sell ’em ?” said Dick, rather down on his luck. ‘ Yes; 
but who’s to buy em? There’s only two feet in London 
as will fit ’em, and they’re Max’s.” 

“‘T declare it’s too bad, Dick dear, and we so pressed 
for money. The rent’s due, you know. Rolling in riches, 
as he is, and to behave so to his poor brother, who works 
so hard.” 

‘*Gently, mother, gently ; it’s only a way he’s got. But 
I do work pretty hard, don’t I ?—only I’m so unlucky.” 

“‘ Why don’t you make a good dash at something, in- 
stead of plodding, then ?” said Hopper, suddenly. 

**Come, now,” said Dick, with an ill-used look and tone, 
“don’t you turn round on me like that, Hoppy, old man. 
We're too good friends for that. It’s what Max always 


says; and I ain’t clever, so how can I ?” 


Hopper relapsed into silence. 

‘There, there, I shall get over it,” continued Dick, 
working away; ‘“‘and as to rolling in riches, why, Max 
can’t help rolling in riches any more than I can help roll- 
ing in nothing. it’s his way. But I say, mother, if we 
had riches, I think I could roll in ’em with the best.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense, Dick,” said Mrs. Shingle, ‘“‘ when 
we're so worried, too, There!” she added, in a whisper, 
as their visitor rose, ‘‘ we’re driving him away.” 

“Going, Hoppy, old man ?” said Dick, as their visitor 
rose and laid aside his pipe. 

“Yes, going now,” said the old fellow. 
perhups, in the evening.” 

‘* We haven’t put you out, have we ?”’ said Dick. 

‘‘No, no, my lad—it’s all right. Dick, just lend ine 
sixpence. My money is not due till Monday.” 

Dick’s countenance fell, and he glanced at his wife. 

‘“‘Have you got a sixpence, Polly ?” he said. 

** Not one,” was the reply. 

“I’m very sorry, Hoppy, old man,” said Dick, looking 
more puzzled than ever, and as if this time he really could 
not understand why he should be so poor and his brother 
so rich—* but really I haven’t got it.” 

‘Never mind,” said the old fellow—‘‘never mind; I 
dare say I can do without.” 

And, grumbling and muttering, he took up his hat and 
stick, and went off, apparently in what Dick called a 
“ buff.” 


“Tl drop in, 


CHAPTER IIL 
DICK ON HIS BENCH. 


“Now ue’s put out,” said Dick, looking puzzled at his 
wife. ‘‘I did not mean to upset him; but a man can’t 
lend another man what he hasn’t got, can he, mother ?” 


There was no answer—only the clicking of Mrs. Shin- 
gle’s needle against her thimble. 

“T say a man can’t lend what he hasn’t got—can he, 
mother ?” said Dick, again ; as he bent over some strange 
performance that he was achieving with an awl and some 
wax-end. 

‘‘T wasn’t thinking of that, Dick,” said his wife, with a 
sigh ; ‘‘ but of the money for the boots.” 

“There, you needn’t fidget about that,” said Dick, 
throwing out his arms so as to draw the wax-end tight— 
‘* for we shouldn’t have had the money if he had kept the 
boots.” 

**Not had the money ?” 

‘** No—he meant to keep it for the rent. He said so.” 

‘There !” exclaimed Mrs. Shingle. ‘‘ Well, that comes 
of having your brother for your landlord. He’s as hard 
again as any one else.” 

. ‘Well, Max always was a hard one, certainly, my dear. 
Ever since we were boys together, ‘Merry, merry boys— 
since we were boys together,’ ” he sang. 

Then descending once more to everyday life conversa- 
tion, he went on : 

‘*He was a hard one, Max was; and as to money, he’d 
always have a penny or twopence when I had none, even 
if he borrowed it of me.” 

‘‘And never paid it again,” said his wife, contemptu- 
ously. 

** Well, it was a way he had,” said Dick. 

**T haven’t patience with him !” 

‘*No, my dear—you never did have patience with Max. 
But I say, mother—— Can’t you go on with your work, 
you young rascal? What are you opening those ears like 
that for, you young dog, eh ?” 

‘* Please, master, I couldn’t help hearing,” said the boy, 
dolefully. ‘‘I’m a-learning my trade, and trying to obey 
my pastors and masters as hard as ever I can.” 

‘Now, lookye here,” said Dick, taking up his hammer, 
and gazing threateningly at the boy, ‘‘I never have given 
it to you vet, John Johnson, or, as I familiarly call you— 
from where you came and the stripes you had on you when 
you came— Union Jack——” 

‘No, master,” whined the thin boy, ‘‘ you’ve been very 
kind indeed to me.” 

And, as he spoke, he seemed to be thin even to transpa- 
rency. 

‘“*T have, you hungry young alligator,” said Dick. ‘So 
look here, I won't have it ; I’m as bad as Mr. Hopper that 
way—I hate people to preach at me, and sling catechism 
at me ; so don’t you do it again.” 

‘“No, master; please, I'll try very hard indeed, and 
obey you, as it is my dooty to.” 

‘“‘ Will you leave off ?” roared Dick, striking his bench 
with the hammer, so that the tools and nails jumped 
almost as much as the boy. ‘‘ You're at it again, talking 
in that canting, whining, trod-under-foot, work-house 
style; and I won’t have it. What did I tell you you 
was ?” : 

‘A free-born Briton, please, master.” 

“Then why don’t you act as such ?” cried Dick, “and 
say ‘ Yes, sir,’ and ‘ No, Sir,’ outright and down straight ? 
—not whine and grovel like a worm without any sting in 
his tail,” 

**Please, master, I'll try and order myself lowly and 
reverently to all my betters.” 

‘* Now, just hark at him !” cried Dick to his wife. 

‘*Please, master, I’m very——” 

** Ah !” shouted Dick. 

‘* All right, master,” said the boy ; and he bent to his 
work. 
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A SONNET. 
Tue twinkling sea looks like a maiden sleeping, 
With countless diamonds sparkling on her breast; 
Children from bathing-wains are quaintly leaping, 
While on the sands their watchful guardians rest; 
The sloping banks, in richest foliage drest, 
Are glassed in bays below; the slow wave creeping 
Comes toward our feet; while clouds, in order keeping 
(Like fleecy swans that, with their graceful breast, 
Ot inland waters cleave the tranquil tide), 
O’er heaven's blue ocean march in grand array; 
&kiffs, boats and snow-white yachts before us glide; 
The sound of music comes across the bay; 
f£arth, sea and sky, in prospect far and wide, 
Harmonious blend, this live-long Summer day. : 
H. B. 
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“I say, mother,” said Dick, ‘‘ Max is a bit put out with | wouldn’t be nice to look at, and he never liked unpleasant 
us. , things. But he’s a bit put out about our Jess.” 

“So it seems,” said Mrs. Shingle, biting her silk and ‘What ?” said Mrs. Shingie, turning very red. 
stitching away. “I think he’d be glad if we starved to “About our Jess,” said Dick, hammering away very 
death.” viciously at an inoffensive-looking bit of leather. ‘‘ He's 
“Well, I don’t know about that, my girl, becanse it got to know of his boys being so fond of coming here,” 
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** Our Jessie’s as good as his boys!” said Mrs. Shingle, 
sharply, and ready to stand her ground, now that the 
murder was out. 

‘**So she is, my gal—so she is, every bit ; but she’s only 
copper, and they’re silver-gilt in his eyes, if they ain’t 
gold. Here, you, sir, you're listening again, instead of 
working !” he shouted to the boy, who began to gum his 
hands liberally with wax, and roll the threads on his lath- 
like knees. ‘‘ But Max has been on to me about it, and 
he says he won't have it. And I always told them so, 
‘specially Tom. ‘Tom,’ I says, ‘ your governor won't like 
your coming here,’ I says ; ‘and he’ll think all sorts of 
things about it.’” 

** Just as if money need make any difference, 
Mrs. Shingle. 

“It needn't, my gal,” said Dick, grunting over his 
work ; ‘‘ but it do—it makes all the difference ; you see if 
it don’t. For if you don't get off with that bit of shoe- 
binding of yours, and bring back the money, we sha’n’t 
get any dinner, and that’s very different to having it. But 
where’s Jessie ?” 

**Gone to the warehouse.” 

** What, all alone! Now, look here, mother—I won’t 
have it! She's too young and pretty to go there all alone, 
and I won't have her left to be followed and annoyed by 
counter-jumpers, and that fellow as gives out the work. 
You know she come home crying on Friday. Why didn’t 
you go with her ?” 

**T had this to finish, Dick.” 

**You’ve always got ¢his to finish !” said Dick, testily. 
“Then you should have kept her till I came back.” 

‘* But it would have been too late, Dick. Where are 
you going ?” she cried, as he rose and began to untie his 
apron. 


, 


’ exclaimed 


“To meet her !” he exclaimed, angrily. 

‘* But she hasn’t gone alone, Dick,” said his wife. 

“If you've let her go there with that Fred, Polly, I'll 
never forgive you !” cried Dick. 

**She’s gone with Tom, dear.” 


“Tom, dear, indeed ! 
going to be ‘Tom, dear,’ 
apron, viciously. 

‘*But he came, dear, just as she was starting, and he 
begged so hard that I was obliged to let him go.” 

“There you go!” cried Dick, hammering again at the 
piece of unoffending leather. ‘You'll ruin me before 
you’ve done! Here’s Max says only this morning, says 
he, ‘I wont have that gal of your’s hanging about after 
my sons.’ He said ‘ gal’ and ‘my sons.’ And I, feeling 
a bit up, says back, ‘ Lookye here, Max, I can’t help your 
boys coming to my house. I’m not going tosend my daugh- 
ter away!’ I think that was pretty sharp on him, you 
know ; when, ‘ Damn your impudence !’ he says——Look 
here, Jack,” continued Dick, pointing at the boy with his 
hammer, “‘I promised the workhouse authorities as I'd 
bring you up moral—so don’t you go telling anybody as 
your master swears, because that was some one else,” 

‘* All right, master,” said the boy. 

“That's better,” cried Dick, ‘don’t whine. Well, 
mother, then he gets in a towering rage, and showed me 
what was the matter with the boots. ‘They’d got Jessie 
in ’em—that’s where they wouldn’t fit.’ ‘How dare you 
speak to me in that familiar way, sir?’ he says, sticking 
himself out and looking big like a poor-law guardian. 
‘When I employ you, sir, as an humble tradesman, I de- 
sire you to pay me proper respect.’ And now, mother, 
you've been and made worse of it. Blow my rags if I 
don’t turn burglar, or something to make money, if things 
don’t mend. I'm sick of being poor !” 


It isn’t ‘Tom, dear,’ and it isn’t 
” exclaimed Dick, re-tying his 


‘**No, don’t please, master,” said the boy, with a whine. 
** Honesty’s the best policy. And he whosteals comes to 
a bad end.” 

‘Now, just look here, young fellow,” cried Dick, with 
a serio-comic look on his face, as he took up his hammer 
once more—‘‘ burglary’s bad enough, but killing’s worse. 
There was a man once who had a boy from a workus, just 
as I've had you, to teach you a trade ' 

“Yes, master,” said the boy, with eyes and mouth wide 
open. 

** Well, he killed him with ill-usage, that’s all,” contin- 
ued Dick. ‘I shouldn't like to kill you, you know; so 
don’t you get chucking any more of your copy-book texes 
at me again.” ; 

** All right, master,” said the boy, wiping his eyes. 

** Now, look here, mother,once for all—I won’t have it. 
I'm as poor as I can be to get along, and though we’vo 
swallowed my watch, and the sugar-tongs and spoons, E 
haven't swallowed my little bit of pride. And the next 
time that Tom or that Fred comes here, see if I don’t call 
him a son of a purse-proud, stuck-up father, and slam the 
door in his face. Now, you be off !” 

‘Yes, Dick,” said his wife, meekly ; and she rose and 
gathered together her work. ‘‘ But, Dick, you’re not very 
cross with me ?” 

‘*Well, perhaps not,” he said ; and his eyes indorsed 
his words. 

*« But, look here, Dick ; if Tom comes back with Jessie, 
you won't say anything unkind to him—for her sake.” 

“Won't I?” cried Dick, sharply. ‘I'll shy the lap- 
stone at him! If he’s too good for my Jessie, she’s too 
good for him.” 

** But don’t hurt their feelings, Dick,” she whispered, so 
that the boy should not hear. 

**T don’t want to hurt her feelings,” said Dick, yield- 
ing to his wife’s influence. ‘‘But there, you’re trying to 
come round me again, as you always do, and I won’t have 
it. Now be off!” 

“Yes, Dick—I’m going,” she said, meekly, as she put 
on her bonnet and shawl. ‘‘ But I know you won’t be 
unkind.” 

** Won't I ?” said Dick, as the door closed. ‘I'll show 
some of them yet! I can be a regular savage when I liko 
—can’t I, Jack ?” 

‘Please, what did you say, master ?” whined the boy. 

“T can be a regular savage when 1 like—can’t 1?” 
shouted Dick. 

‘*Yes, master. Please, master, I’m so hungry.” 

**So what ?” half shrieked Dick. 

‘*So hungry, please, master.” 

**Hungry ? Why, the boy’s mad !” cried Dick, looking 
up in mock astonishment. ‘‘ How dare you, sir? Hun- 
gry, indeed! There, take that wax out of your mouth. 
You're always trying to ruin me by eating the wax or 
chewing leather.” 

*T can’t help it, master,” said the boy. 
so hungry.” 

‘Hungry !” exclaimed Dick, with mock-heroic diction. 
** Brought up, too, as you were, at one of the first work- 
houses in the kingdom !” 

“Please, master, I can’t help it,” said the boy. 
so hollow inside.” 

‘““Hollow? Nonsense, sir! It’s bad tendencies, or 
desire for gluttony and wine-bibbing. And after I’ve been 
such a good master to you !” 

‘‘ Yes, master ; and I'll never, never, never——’ 

‘** Never, never, never shall be slaves,’ ”’ sang Dick, in a 
musical tenor voice. ‘‘But don’t you say that, Jack, my 
boy ; because if you keep on running out of your trowsers 


** Please, I’m 


T feel 
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as you do, and looking like something growing out of two 
beans, which is your boots, and then joining in the mid- 
dle and running up to a head, I sha’n’t want you—specially 
if you're going to be hollow, and want filling out.” 

** But I don’t want filling out, master, only just a little 
sometimes. I can’t help feeling hollow, and as if some- 
thing was gnawing me.” 

‘“‘Gnawing! Yes, that’s it,” cried Dick. ‘I always 
told you so. Brought up, too, as you were, in the first of 
Unions, and yet such is the wickedness of your nature that 
you will devour your food in such a way that it don’t 
digest; and that’s what you feel, sir—gnawing pains. 
There, fix up them bristles. You ain’t hungry.” 

‘‘It feels very much like as I used to feel at the workus, 
master,” said the boy. ‘‘ We all of us used to feel hollow 
there, sometimes, on rice days. I can’t help it, please, 
master.” 

“Now, lookye here, my fine fellow, it won’t do, so I 
tell you. I’m your master, ain’t I ?” 

‘‘ Yes, please,” said the boy, making a scoop with his 
hand. 

‘Leave off! I won’t have it !” cried Dick. ‘You ain’t 
to bow tome. I say as your master I ought to know best, 
and I say you ain’t hungry ; and, look here, don’t you 
chew wax and leather any more, because they’re my pro- 
perty, and you'll be tempted to swallow them, when it will 
not only be petty larceny, but they’ll disagree with you. 
Now, go on sorting out the best o’ them bits o’ leather.” 

** Yes, master,” said the boy. 

Dick rose from his bench, and went to the cupboard to 
see if there was a crust of bread and some butter to give 
to the boy ; but it was quite empty, and he began to walk 
up and down, talking to himself. 

“It’s very hard,” he muttered, dolefully ; “but the 
more I try to get on, the more I don’t; and if things don’t 
mend, God knows what’s to become of us. Poor Polly! 
she frets a deal, only she hides it; and as for Jessie—— 
There, there, there! I can’t bear to think of it,” he 
groaned. ‘‘I must have heen a fool, and so can’t get on.” 

He scuffled back to his seat, for a familiar step was 
heard in the court ; and, taking up his work, he began to 
sing merrily, after adjuring the boy to go on ahead. 

‘*Hallo, mother,” he cried, as Mrs. Shingle entered the 
room. ‘‘ What have you brought—sausages ?” 

‘*No, Dick,” said Mrs. Shingle, sadly ; ‘they don’t pay 
till next week.” 

**Don’t pay for a week !” said Dick, letting his hands 
drop, but recovering himself directly. ‘‘ All right!” he 
cried, ‘‘so much in store. ‘Cheer up, Sam, and don’t let 
your spirits go down,’” he sang. ‘‘I say, mother, ain’t it 
time that Jessie was back ?” 

**Yes,” said Mrs. Shingle, sadly, ‘‘she’ll be back soon. 
[t’s very hard, though, and it seems as if it never rained 
but it poured.” 

‘*Never does,” said Dick, cheerily ; ‘‘‘so put up your 
gingham and drive away care,’” he sang. ‘Hang it, 
mother, I hope it won’t really rain before she comes back. 
Did she take the big umbrella ?” 

‘*No, father,” said Mrs, Shingle. 

‘Ah, bad job. But never mind—perhaps it won’t rain. 
Go along, Jack, my lad. You don’t feel hollow inside 
now, do you ?” 

‘**Yes, please, master, ever so much hollower,” said the 
boy, pitifully. 

“T never see such a boy,” cried Dick. ‘Here, open 
the door, mother—it’s Jessie. Hallo, my gal!” he cried, 
jumping up. ‘‘ What's the matter ?” 

‘Oh, father, father !” sobbed the girl, running to his 
arm, 


“Why, my precious !” he exclaimed, patting her cheek, 
‘“‘what is it? Has any one dared—— Oh, that’s it, is 
it ?” he muttered ; for his brother, closely followed by Tom 
Shingle, entered the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A BROTHERS’ QUARREL. 


AXIMILIAN SHINGLE was a heavy, 
3. broad-faced man, very cleanly shaven, 

* and with gray hair very smoothly 
brushed. His black suit was as 
glossy as a first-class undertaker’s, 
and he always wore an old-style 
bunch of seals, with which he played 
as he spoke, spinning them round, 
while his other hand flourished a 
black ebony stick with a gold top 
and a good deal of tassel. 

Metaphorically speaking, there was 
a good deal of tassel about Maximilian, 
for he swung and flourished about in 
his words and deeds, and always seemed to be more showy 
than substantial ; and even now, when he was very white, 
and evidently in a towering passion, he flourished his seals 
and stick, and turned threateningly upon his brother ; 
whilst the boy, who seemed to see in him a good deal of 
the workhouse official or Poor-law guardian, softly stolo 
into the back room, and surveyed the proceedings through 
the crack of the door. In fact, the moment you saw Max 
Shingle, you said to yourself, ‘‘ What a splendid man for 
a beadle!” And so he was. Put him in uniform, and he 
would have been simply perfect, from the soft roll of fat 
under his chin to the well-turned calf of his leg, which 
showed so prominently through his well-cut trowsers. His 
very appearance aggravated you, and caused an itching 
beneath the nail of your right toe ; for he was one of those 
men whom Nature, out of pure beneficence, molded to be 
kicked as a relief to abnormal irritation. His appearance 
at every turn suggested it, inasmuch as he was padded 
with tissue of the most elastic nature, such as would yield 
easily to the foot, and thus the kicker would run no risks 
either of hurting himself or committing homicide, while 
he obtained the satisfaction of kicking all the same. 

‘Now, sir,” began Max, fiercely addressing his brother, 
‘what have you to say ?” 

** Well, I don’t know yet,” eaid Dick, looking in a puz- 
zled way from one to the other. ‘ What is it ?” 

“Don’t know !” cried Max. ‘Didn’t I speak to you, 
sir, an hour or two back ?” 

‘“*Was it an hour or two back ?” said Dick, who still 
held and soothed Jessie, as she clung to him. 

‘Yes, it was, sir!” cried Max, who was surprised that 
his brother did not cower, according to his wont. ‘‘I told 
you an hour or two ago that I would not have these dis- 
graceful proceedings.” 

** What disgraceful proceedings ?” said Dick, sullenly. 

‘“‘These,” cried “Max, pointing with his stick, first at 
Jessie and then at Tom. ‘I speak to you, and warn 
you-——” 

‘*Let me say a word, father.” 

‘Hold your tongue, sir!” cried Max, holding up his 
stick ; but the young man did not flinch. ‘‘I say I speak 


to you and warn you, and directly after I find your girl 
arm-in-arm with this foolish son of mine in the open 
street, sir—in the open street.” 

‘* Well, Max, you can’t have the streets shut up,” said 
Dick, quietly. 

‘‘ How dare you address me, sir, like that ?” cried Max, 
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“Father, will you listen ?” cried Tom, who was losing 
patience ; ‘*‘ it was all my fault.” 

“Silence, sir! { will not hear a word! Your conduct is 
disgraceful ; and after the Christian exampie that has been 
set you-—” 

“X don’t see anything unchristianlike in loving a good, 
sweet girl, father,” said the young man, stoutly. ‘‘ I cannot 
stand here and let you speak like this.” 

Then go, sir—go, and never dare to enter beneath this 
roof again while these people are here!” cried Max. ‘I 
suppose you have had baits set to coax you into the trap, 
you silly pigeon.” 

**Indeed, father-—” 

** But fet me tell them all,” said Max, looking round with 
supreme disgust, “that if their nefarious scheme had suc- 
ceeded, you would not have received a shilling from me.” 

Dick broke in here. He had been ready to explode sev- 
eral times, but had been kept back by wife and child. Now 
he could contain himself no longer. 

“Here. let me say a word |” he exclaimed. 
been coaxed here, nor nothing of the sort, Mr. Max. 
don’t want him, and won’t have him! So there now.” 

‘*Oh, father !” exclaimed Jessie. 

“You hold your tongue, miss!” cried Dick, ‘and just 
try and have some pride in you.” 

“* How dare you speak to me like that, sir ?” cried Max, 
frowning portentously—‘‘ how dare you? You, whom I’ve 
tried so hard to raise out of the mud, but who always would 
persist in groveling !” 

**T shouldn’t have had to grovel so much if people paid 
me for the boots they ordered !” said Dick. 

‘* You contemptible wretch !”’ cried Max. ‘‘ You cloven- 
hoofed viper, who persists in turning and biting the hand 
that helped you! And after all we meant to do for you to 


**He hasn’t 
We 


try and raise you !—+o endeavor to clothe and educate your 


neglected child, whose conduct as a work-girl is most rep- 
rehensible !” 

‘Look here, Max !”’ cried Dick, whose face was working 
with anger. 

** Silence, sir !” cried Max, thumping his stick upon the 
floor. ‘You grow lower and lower year by year, and now 
try to reward me by making this despicable plan to drag 
yourself up to my level. Now, look here. I’ve warned 
you, and it has been of no use. I have let you occupy this 
house, when I might have had a better tenant, and you have 
got in arrears,” 

“Only two weeks !” cried Mrs. Shingle, indignantly. 

‘**Siience, woman !” cried Max. 

‘Don’t you call her a woman, Max, or there'll be a row!” 
exclaimed Dick. / 

‘* Silence, both of you!” cried Max. ‘‘I say I've let you 
get in arrears of rent for my property, and now you shall 
leave it! I'll let the house to honest people, who will 
ay" 

‘*Ob, Mr. Max !” cried Mrs. Shingle, imploringly. 

‘‘ And then,” continued Max, ‘‘I shall see the last of you, 
and have no more of these disgraceful meetings.” 

‘Father, this is too bad !” cried Tom. 

“* Silence, boy !’”’ said Max, placing one hand in the breast 
of his glossy frock coat, and scowling round at al! in turn. 
‘* Does any one here think I'd disgrace my honorable house 
by such an alliance ?” 

“Nice, brotherly behavior, this!” cried Dick, indig- 
nantly. 

“Brotherly ?” cried Max. ‘Sir, I disown all relation- 
ship with you! You've hung on to my skirts too long, and 
now I'll be free of you. Miserable, groveling beggar !” 

**T never begged or borrowed of you,” said Dick. 

**No; because I checked the impulse, or I should have 
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had to keep you. 
mine !” 

‘I’m sure no man could have been more industrious,” 
put in Mrs. Shingle. 

‘* Industrious !” crie? Max, looking round at the shabby 
half workshop, half sitting-room. ‘Industrious! Yes, 

always idling in his wretched slough, instead of trying to 
improve his position—to get on; but I'll have no more of 
it. Leave this place you shall at once !” 

**Oh, Mr. Shingle—Uncle Max !” cried Jessie, piteously ; 
“it was all my fault. I ought to have known better. Don’t 
turn poor father and mother out !” 
| ‘Bah !” ejaculated Max, contemptuously ; while Tom 
made for Jessie, but his father laid his heavy arm across 
his chest. 

*‘Don't, pray don’t!” sobbed Jessie, joining her hands 
and looking piteously up in the smooth, smug face. ‘‘ Don’t 
do that, and I'll promise never to see—never to see Tom. 
No, no ; I can’t- -I can’t—I can’t !” she cried, bursting into 
| an agony of weeping. 
| ** You shall promise no such thing, Jessie—dear cousin !” 

cried Tom, in a manly way, as, extricating himself from 
| his father, he stepped up to her side and tried to take her 

hand, but she shrank from him and clung to her mother. 
‘* Jessie !” he exclaimed, ‘‘as I’m a man, I'll be true to you 
| in spite of everything !” 

‘* This is your work !” cried Max, furiously, as he turned 
to his brother. ‘Do you see now what you have done ?” 

‘** That was well spoke, Tom Shingle, and I never thought 
better of you than I do now,” said Dick, rousing himself, 
though his face looked more perpl xed than ever. ‘‘ But 
I’ve had enough of this here. You and your father belong 
to the swells, and I’m a poor working-man. You two are 
ile, and floats on the top—we’re only water, and goes to the 
bottom ; but p’raps the water’s got as much pride in it as 
the ile, and so’s my poor girl, when she’s got her bit of 
\ sorrow over. Tom Shingle, you’re no match for her.” 
| Max gave a loud, contemptuous laugh, which made Mrs. 

Shingle look up as if she would wither him. 

“Not,” continued Dick, ‘‘ but what she’s the best and 
purest girl in the whole world, though I, as her father, 
says it.” 

Dick took up his hammer in a helpless, meaningless way, 
and turned it over and over, examining the handle and the 
head, and gazing from one to the other, as if asking their 
opinion about the quality of the tool. 

**T don’t think I was ever so hard up in my life,”’ con- 
tinued Dick—‘‘and mother, here, will bear me out if 1 
don’t speak what’s good as Gorspel ; out afore I'd stay 
under this here roof more than another week, I'd take the 
whole lot into the workus, and grow hollow like my poor 
boy here.” 

There was a half-stifled howl from the back room, but no 
one paid any heed. 

‘You needn’t be afraid, Mr. Maximilian Shingle, as you 
poor shoemaker of a brother, as has been unlucky all his 
life, and never see the way to get up the ladder without 
shouldering and pulling some one else down, which wasn’t 
his way, will ever trouble you again, nor let your boys come 
hanging about after his poor, dear gal. I never encouraged 
it, and never shall. Some day, p’raps, you'll come yourself 
and ask for it to be.” 

“*T ask !” cried Max—‘‘a common seamstress, an impu- 
dent drab !” 

‘Father !” cried Tom, starting forward, and laying his 
hand upon his mouth. 

‘* Silence, sir!” shouted Max, who, roused by the oppo- 
sition he had received, struck at his son with his tasseled 
cane. ‘I said an impudent, bold-faced drab !” 


And now you want to disgrace me and 
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‘Stop !” roared Dick, from whose face the puzzled look 
seemed to have departed, to give place to one of angry 
decision, and he stepped, hammer in hand, close up to his 
brother. ‘‘ Look here, Max !” he cried, in a low, hoarse voice, 
**T don’t want to play Cain, and there ain’t much of the 
Abel about you; but my poor girl here ’’—he placed his 
arm round her as he spoke, and she hid her hot, indignant 
face upon his shoulder—‘“‘ my poor girl here, I say, once 
read to me when she was a little one about a blacksmith 
knocking a man down with his hammer because he insulted 
his daughter. Now, you’ve insulted my dear, sweet gal, 
as the very poorest and lowest laborer about here has a 
respectful word for, and even the very costers at the stalls ; 
and you’ve made my blood bile—poor and thin and beg- 
garly as itis. So, now then, this is my house till I leaves 
it. Iain’t Wat Tyler, and you ain’t a tax-gatherer, and if 
you ain’t gone in half a moment I’ll give you what for.” 

‘** You scoundrel—you shall repent this !”’ cried Max. 

But Dick made at him so menacingly that he hurried out 
of the house. 

**Uncle,” began Tom, who had stopped behind. 

‘After your father!” cried Dick, sternly. ‘I won't 
hear a word. No, nor you sha’n’t touch her. Jessie, say 
good-by to him, and there’s an end of it. We'll emi- 
grate.” 

**Oh, father, what have I done ?” cried Jessie. 

**Nothing, Jessie, but what is right, my own darling ; 
and here, before your father and mother——” 

“*Tom !” shouted Max from without. 

‘*__-T swear !”’ continued Tom, “that I will never give 
you up !” 

‘That'll do!” said Dick, uncompromisingly. 
calling you. Out of my house !” 


‘*He’s 


‘*Uncle,” said Tom, ‘‘ when you are cooler you'll think 


better of me, I hope. 
dearly.” 

**T won’t hear a word!” said Dick. 

** But you'll shake hands with me, uncle ?” 

**No; I’m a poor shoemaker, and your father’s made 
youa gentleman. Be off!” 

‘*Oh, father ! father!” cried Jessie ; and she flung her 
arms round his neck. 

‘‘No, I won't give way!” cried Dick ; but he was pat- 
ting and soothing his child as he spoke. 

‘‘Shake hands with him, Dick,” said Mrs, Shingle. ‘It 
ain't his fault.” 

“TI won't!” cried Dick. 
business to come.” 

‘*No, father, it was my fault,” sobbed Jessie. 
hands with him—please do !” 

All this while Tom was standing with extended hand ; 
and at last Dick’s went out to join his for a moment, and 
was then snatched away. 

**Good-by, dear Jessie,” said Tom, then ; ‘‘ but mind, 
I shall keep to my word !” 

‘**Ts that scoundrel coming ?” said Max from without. 

Dick made a vicious ‘’ offer,” as if to throw his hammer 
at the door ; but Mrs. Shingle took it from his hand. 

“I’m coming,” said Tom, loudly ; ‘‘and then, taking 
Jessie’s hand, he kissed it tenderly ; and, as the poor girl 
began to sob piteously, he hurried out of the house, and 
was gone. 


I can’t help this. I do love Jessie 


“Tt is his fault—he had no 


* Shake 


CHAPTER V. 
FRED IS BUSY. 
Tue offices of Maximilian Shingle were on the first floor 
in a narrow turning close to the Royal Exchange ; 


and, though they were dark and inconvenient, they 
were handsomely furnished, as befitted a suite of three 
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rooms for which a heavy rent was paid. The outer room 
was occupied by four clerks, the second room was allotted 
to Fred Shingle, and the inner sanctum was Max’s own. 

A morning or two after the visit to Crowder’s Build- 
ings, Fred Shingle was seated at his table, with a small 
open book before him—one which evidently had nothing 
to do with stockbroking ; but he was studying it so hard 
that the lines were deeply marked on his effeminate face. 

Twice over he started, and closed it hastily, as he heard 
a step outside ; but, after listening for a few moments, he 
resumed his task, and kept on with his study for some 
time, when he closed the little memorandum-book with a 
sigh, placed it carefully in his pocket, and then, opening a 
drawer, he took out some doubled blotting-paper, between 
which, on opening it, lay some tracing paper and an old 
bill of exchange. 

Placing this convenient to his hand, he also took a large 
blotter, arranged in it a sheet of paper, and wrote in the 
date and some half-dozen lines, before moving blotter and 
letter into a handy position. 

This done, he listened for a few moments, and then tak- 
ing the tracing paper and bill, began to go over the signa- 
ture very carefully, writing it again and again, beginning 
at the top of his tracing paper, and forming a column of 
signatures. 

Then there was a knock at the door ; and as Fred cried 
‘*Come in !” the blotter was drawn deftly over the tracing 
paper, and he went on writing the letter. 

A clerk brought in u couple of letters to be signed, and 
this being done, he retired, when Fred resumed his task, 
working away patiently, and always going over the writing 
again. 

This went on for half an hour or so, when the young 
man started, and hastily drew the blotter over his work ; 
for the door had been opened very slowly and quietly, 
and, in a heavy, noiseless way, old Hopper entered the 
room. 

‘‘How do, Fred?” he said, approaching the table 
slowly. 

‘* How do ?” was the short, sharp reply. ‘‘ What does ho 
want ?” he muttered. 

‘* Hey ?” 

‘“*T say what hot weather !” shouted Fred. 

“Don’t shout—I’m not so deaf as all that,” said the old 
fellow, hastily. ‘‘ Father in his room ?” 

** Yes,” said Fred ; ‘‘he’s in there.” 

‘* Hey 2” 5 

‘*T say he’s in there !” roared the young man. 

‘I wish you wouldn’t shout so, my lad,” said the cld 
man, sourly. ‘I don’t want the drums of my ears split. 
I could hear what you said. And how is the dear, sweet, 
good man, eh ?” ‘ 

‘*Same as usual,” replied Fred, with a grin. 

‘Ah !” said Hopper, ‘“‘you ought to be a very good 
young man, having such a father.’’ 

‘‘T am,” replied Fred, with a grin. 

“Hey t” 

“*T say I am !” shouted Fred. 

‘‘So I suppose,” said the old fellow, chuckling, and 
looking at him with a strange expression of countenance. 
‘‘ Well, tell him I want to see him.” 

Ting ! 

There was the sharp sound of a gong heard in the nex‘ 
room, and Fred rose to answer it. He glanced first at the 
old man, and then down at his letter ; but a second stroke 
on the gong made him hurry to the inner door, which ho 
opened, and stood with his head half inside; but a few 
sharp, peremptory words were heard, and he went in and 
closed the door, leaving Mr. Hopper waiting. 
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Fred was not gone many minutes, and when he returned 
it was to find the visitor had taken a chair, and was busy 
over the contents of a bulky pocket-book, which he secured 
as the young man appeared, and returned to the pocket in 
the breast of his ugly, ill-cut dress-coat. 

** He says you can go in, but he can only give you ten 
minutes,” said Fred. 

** Won't see me for ten minutes ?” said the old fellow. 

‘‘Says you may go in for ten minutes!” shouted the 
young man; and then, in quite a whisper, ‘‘ Confounded 
old nuisance !” 

Old Hopper turned half round, and gave him a pecu- 
liar leer, shaking his head and chuckling to himself as he 
went slowly toward the door of Max Shingle’s office, put- 
ting down his stick heavily in the recurring pattern of the 
floor-cloth, closely followed by Fred, who showed him in. 

‘* What the governor has that deaf old beetle hanging 
about him for I can’t make out,” said the young man, re- 
turning to his seat ; and he was about continuing his task 
when a fresh knock at the door made him hastily thrust 
his papers into the drawer of the table, lock it, and take 
out the key. 

**Ab, my dear Hopper, how are you ?” said Max, smil- 
ing amiably, and making his eyes beam upon his visitor. 

‘Hey? How am 1?” snarled the old fellow, giving 
his stick a thump on the floor. ‘‘ What’s that to you? 
I'm not dying yet. Ain’t you sorry ?” 

‘‘Sorry ? Heaven forbid !” said Max, unctuously, as he 
shook his head reproachfully at his visitor ; and then, tak- 
ing hold of his watch-ribbon, threw himself back in his 
chair, and began to spin the seals round and round. 

‘Don’t. Be quiet !” cried Hopper, thrusting out the 
point of his stick, so that the seals stuck upon it and were 
arrested in their motion. ‘Think I’m not bilious enough 
with looking at you, without having that thing spun round 
in my face ?” 

Max laughed, but looked annoyed ; while the old fellow 
took a seat unasked. 

“What can I do for you?” said Max, at last, smiling 
blandly. 

‘** Give me a glass of wine. 

“Really, I——” began Max. 

‘It’s in that stand,” said the old fellow, chuckling, as 
he pointed with his stick at a handsome mahogany cellar- 
ette at one end of the room ; when Max, whose smile was 
tempered a good deal with a look of annoyance, rose, 
sighed, secured the door with a little bolt, and then 
unlocked the cellarette and took out a decanter and glass, 

**No, thank you, I don’t smoke cigars,” said the old fel- 
low, as he watched the sherry poured into the glass. 
*‘Hey ? You weren’t going to offer me one? Ho! I was 

afraid you were.” 

Max had not spoken, but he winced as he heard these 
words—preserving his smile, though’, as he turned his face 
to his visitor and passed the wine. 

*“Not bad, Max—not bad,” said the old fellow, tasting 
the sherry and smacking his lips before pouring the rest 
down his throat. ‘How you must mug yourself here! 
Lucky dog, lucky dog! Now, if I had taken to stock- 
broking instead of ship’s husbanding, I might have been 
as well off as you.” 

* Oh, dear, no ; I’m not well off,” said Max. 

“Hey ?” 

**T say I’m not well off,” said Max, more loudly. 

“That’s a pity,” said the old fellow. ‘‘Never mind; 
I'll have another glass, all the same. Fill it full this time.” 

Max shut his teeth with a snap, but he filled the glass 
brimming full, and then restopped the decanter. 

**So you're not well off, hey ?” said Hopper. 


I'm hot and tired.” 


“‘ Very, very short,” said Max, with his mouth close to 
his visitor's ear. 

“‘Humph! Sorry to hear it, because I want to borrow 
five pounds of you,” said’ Hopper. ‘You've got that, I 
suppose ?” 

‘*Indeed, no. I’m very sorry,” began Max. 

‘So am I,” said the old fellow, shortly. ‘‘Hah, Max 
Shingle, how you'd have liked to stick a dose of poison in 
that wine, wouldn’t you ?” 

‘Really, Mr. Hopper——” began Max, indignantly, and 
he half rose. 

But the old man laid his stick upon his shoulder like a 
sceptre, and forced him down. 

“Sit still, stupid!” cried the old man. “I know what 
you are going to say—surprised at my making such 
remarks, and so on. But you would like to, and I believa 
you'd do it if it was not for the fear of the law. I say, 
Max,” he chuckled, “it would take a strong new rope to 
hang you.” 

Max laid his hands upon the arms of his handsome, 
well-stuffed easy-chair, and turned of a pale dough color, 
as he glared at his visitor. 

**T don’t wonder at it,” chuckled Hopper. ‘‘ It must 
be very unpleasant to have a man come to see you, and 
invade the sanctity—sanctity, yes, sanctity, that’s the word 
—of your home and private office, who knows what a 
scoundrel you are.” 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, speak lower!” cried Max, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

‘All right,” said Hopper, nodding. ‘“ Especially to a 
man like you, who goes in for the religious dodge, and is 
so looked up to and respected by every one. Ha, ha, ha! 
ho, ho, ho!” he chuckled. ‘* What a wonderful deal is 
done in this world, Max, by humbug.” 

Max began to wipe his wet face with his handkerchief, 
glaring the while helplessly at his tormentor. 

‘You're such a good man, too, now,” said Hopper, 
laughing, and evidently enjoying the other’s discomfiture. 
*T saw you coming from service last Sunday, with the 
wife, and that dear youth in the next room, Fred, all car- 
rying limp hymn-books, Ha, ha, ha! I say, Max, your 
prayers must be precious limp.” 

‘Say what you have to say, and then go, for Heaven’s 
sake !” gasped Max. 

‘‘Hey ? Say what I have to say ? HowI can read your 
fat lips, Max! I never feel my deafness when you are 
speaking. Well, I am saying what I have to say. I don’t 
often speak out like this.” 

‘Only when you want money,” muttered Max. 

“Only when I want money? Right. There, I told 
you I could read off your lips every word you say; so 
don’t begin to curse me, and wish I was dead, because it 
will only make me want more. Think it, if you like. I 
say, you must look sharp after that boy Fred, or he'll go 
to the bad.” 

Max frowned. 

“*Tf he was half such a lad as Tom !” 

‘*Tom’s a scoundrel—a vagabond!” exclaimed Max, 
furiously. 

‘* Yes, yes, of course. To be sureheis, Every one is 
who don’t do as you wish, Max Shingle. I’m a horrible 
old scoundrel, and yet you're obliged to put up with me. 
You can’t afford to offend me, and I come to your house 
as often as I like ; and 1 shall keep on doing so, because 
it’s good for you. I’m like a conscience to you, and a 
devilish ugly old conscience, ch ?—a deaf conscience—and 
I keep you from being a bigger scoundrel than you are. 
I say, Max, you’d give a thousand pounds down, now, to 
hear I was dead, wouldn’t you ?” 
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‘What is the good of talking like this ?” said Max, lean- 
ing over to whisper to his visitor. 

‘‘Hey ? What’s the good? A deal—does you good. 
I say, Max, I’ve often thought that you might be tempted 
to get me killed—by accident, of course. It is tempting, 
Iknow. You'd feel as if the old slate with the nasty writ- 
ing on was wiped clean with a sponge. But it would be so 
ugly for such a good man to be exposed to such a tempta- 
tion, and uglier still to add the crime of side-blow murder 
to his other sins. So do you know what I’ve done to save 
you from temptation ?” 

There was a curious malignity of expression in the old 
man’s face as, with a chuckling laugh, he asked his ques- 
tion, and saw its effect. 

“No! What ?” exclaimed Max, in agony. 

‘** Well, I’ve written it all down neatly on paper—not on 
a slate—and I’ve deposited it with my will.” 

** Where ?” 

*‘Ah, yes, that’s another thing. Where it would be 
opened and read directly I was dead. Ha, ha, ha! Ah, 
ah, Max, what an exposé that would be! But don’t be 
nervous, man, and look so white. It wouldn’t be a hang- 
ing matter,” 

Max gasped, and wiped his face. 

“Only a matter of twenty years—penal, you know- 
Forgery isn’t——” 

Max stretched across the table, and laid his hand upon 
his visitor's lips ; but the old man thrust his chair back, 
and gave the hand a sharp rap with his stick, and Max 
shrank back in his chair. 

*‘Isn’t, I say, a hanging matter. But I say, Max, old 
fellow, I should look sharp after that boy Fred. Don’t 
let him get into temptation. Like father, like son. Now, 
Tom——” 

‘** Curse Tom !” cried Max, biting his nails, 

‘Not I,” langhed the old man. ‘‘ He isn’t so bad—for 
your son—and you curse him quite often enough, you 
know. Ah, Max, what. a blessing and relief it must be to 
you that you have reformed so, and become such a good, 
pious man !”” 

Max raised his hands. 

‘*One of those dear, good creatures,” chuckled the old 
fellow, ‘‘ who go through life saying, ‘Have mercy upon 
us, miserable sinners,’ and then feel so happy. Not a bit 
of the Pharisee about you, Max—all humble Publican. I 
say, why don’t you build a church or a chapel? That’s 

the proper thing to do,” he laughed. 

He poked Max with his stick as he spoke, and then 
chuckled at the other’s horrified air. 

“T’m no cackle-spinner like you, Max. I never went 
through the world saying it was all vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and a vale of tears; and howled hymns, declaring 
that I was sick of it, and wanted to die and get out of it as 
soon as I could, because it was such a wicked, wretched 
place. I never told people I had a call, like you did ; and 
played shepherd in a white choker, and went and delivered 
addresses to the lost lambs outside the fold. Ha, ha, ha!” 

** Are you mad ?” exclaimed Max, at last. 

‘*Mad as a hatter,” said the old fellow, grinning ; ‘‘ that’s 
why I chose the wrong way. Not like you. Ah, Max, 

when we both die, what a beautiful, plump cherub you'll 
make up above there, and what an ugly old sinner I shall 
be down below! How sorry you'll be for me, won’t 
ou ?” 
. ‘Pray, let us bring this interview to an end!” gasped 
Max. 

‘No hurry,” said Hopper. 

“But I am busy,” pleaded Max. 

“So am I,” said the old boy, chuckling, and giving a 


box on the table a poke with his stick—‘ busy giving you 
a taste of my bile.” 

“Shall we try and transact the bit of business you came 
about ?” said Max, humbly. 

** Presently,” said Hopper, who was now wound up, and 
determined to goon. ‘Ah, Max, you don’t know what a 
wicked old man I’ve grown,” hv continued, with a sly 
twinkle in his eye. ‘I never sing any blatant hymns to 
the same tunes year after year, and say the same words, till 
I feel afraid that God must be tired of hearing them. I 
never tell people, like you do, that I’m trying to save my 
own precious soul.” 

“Lost! lost !” said Max, almost inaudibly. 

**Good job, too,” said Hopper. ‘I was put here in the 
world, and the longer I live the more beautiful I find it; 
and I don’t want to leave it, even to carry your secret with 
me. I mean to live as long as I can, taking my share of the 
bad as bitter to make the good sweet ; and when it’s time to 
set sail for the other land, I mean to go without canting or 
howling, but like a man, and say thank God for it all. 
Amen! There’s a wicked old reprobate for you, Max. 
Why don’t you try to convert this old scoundrel, eh? Ah, 
I'm a bad one—a regular bad one—hopelessly lost ; and 
now I’ve got rid of all my bile, get out your check-book. 

Max rose with a sigh, unlocked the iron safe in the 
corner, and took out a check-book and laid it upon a 
table. 

“‘T can very ill spare this, John Hopper,” he said. ‘‘ Five 
pounds are five pounds now.” 

‘* Always were, stupid !” said the old fellow. ‘‘ Dear me, 
how much better I can hear to-day! Got rid of all that 
bile,” he added, considering. ‘‘ But don’t you draw that for 
five pounds. Make it ten.” 

**Ten pounds !” gasped Max. 

“Yes. Five extra for your conscience. You don’t sup- 
pose your poor conscience is going to preach to you, as it 
has to-day, for nothing ?” 

“*But,” commenced Max. 

“Ten pounds, you goodly saint—you man after Heaven’s 
own heart—you halo-promised piece of piety and man of 
heavenly manna!” cried Hopper. ‘Make it ten pounds 
directly, oh, gray-bearded piece of benignity, or I shall 
want twenty in less than a minute.” 

Max Shingle hastily drew a check for ten pounds, blotted 
it and passed it over; for he knew only too well that his 
visitor would keep his word, and that he should be obliged 
to obey. 

“That'll do—for the present,” said Hopper, grinning, as 
he folded the check and placed it in his very gouty pocket- 
book, when he rose to go. 

‘*Good-by, God bless you, Max! What a good thing it 
is for me that I have a wealthy saint who can relieve my 
necessities! Thank you, my dearest and best friend! I 
shan’t give you any acknowledgment, because I know you 
mean this for a gift. Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” said Max, who could scarcely contain his 
rage. 

“Good-by. And a word more from your conscience. 
Good advice, mind. Look after Master Fred. Don’t let 
him go your way.” 

“You've got your money ; now be silent !” cried Max, 
savagely. 

“All right,” said the old fellow; and he stumped out, 
making his stick thump the floor, and nodding at Fred as 
he passed through the outer office, while Max, as soon as 
he was alone, tore at his hair and ground his teeth with 
rage, as he heaped a series of very unchristianlike curses 
upon his visitor’s head. 

(To be continued.) 
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LABOR, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By Frank H. Norron. 


I. 
PRIMITIVE AND ANCIENT LABOR, 
At zertain periods in the history of the human race 
there has been heard the cry of the laboring-man, clamor- 
ing for his hire, and resisting the concentration of capital, 


the tyranny of arbitrary power, or the evil jurisdiction of | 


misguided fegislation. In Holy Writ we are told of the 
struggles against their Egyptian masters of the Israelitish 
bondsmen. Rome resounded frequently with the groans 


of slaves, oppressed while their masters conquered the | 


world. And, finally, the French Revolution wrote in blood 
the death-warrant of the aristocratic tenure of land, and the 
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caves, and omy at a later period built himself huts. ‘The 
neolithic, or improved “ stone age,” saw an advancement in 
the manufacture of tools and implements, and some increase 
jn their variety ; but not sufficient change to indicate new 
branches of industry. What is known as the “ Bronze 
Age” brought these into being. The discovery of the 
metals and their uses gave rise to mining operations ; and 
of metallic tools and implements of this period there are 
many, including fish-hooks, hitherto not found. There 
are also fragments of nets forthcoming, and ornaments ir 
the way of rude jewelry for women. ‘This was some thou- 
sands of years before the Christian era, and there were 
hunting, fishing, building, warfare, and personal adorn- 
ment, among the then existing vocations of man. 

As for subsistence other than that provided by the chase, 
the primitive man had recourse to the spontaneous growth 
of the soil in fruits and vegetables, and agriculture and 
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consequent slavery of the French peasantry—as the death- | the herding of sheep and cattle came next in the order of 


warrant of feudalism had been equally written in blood 
three centuries before. Aristocracy died out before the 
Reign of Terror, and democracy, merging into republican- 
ism, seemed to establish freedom for all civilized men—and 
yet the laboring classes cried out, as they cry out to-day, 
finding a master at every turn, and caring but little 
whether that master was a king or an oligarch, kaiser or 
council of ten, since slavery seemed to be the net result. 
The history of labor is the history of man’s struggles 
for existence. The earliest record possessed by us as to the 
nature of that labor in primitive and prehistoric times be- 
tokens for it a character which is simplicity itself. Such 
a record exists only in the flint implements of the ‘‘ Stone 
Age,” found in different parts of France and elsewhere. 
These implements comprise rough-hewn spear-heads, ax- 
heads, arrow-heads, and knives—all formed of pieces of 
flint ; and all signifying that in those times men lived 
mainly by the chase. It is believed, too, that he lived in 


labor. 

Egypt, Chaldea, and China, were the first nations to de- 
vote themselves extensively to the practice of agriculture, 
Egyptian hieroglyphics show the most ancient implements 
devised for this purpose. From Egypt a knowledge of 
agriculture was carried into Greece, where the herding of 
domestic animals also became a recourse for the means of 
subsistence. The Romans, however, were far more an 
agricultural people than the Greeks, and as far back as a 
century before the Christian era possessed an agriculturi! 
literature. 

Among the early Romans no one could own more than 
an area equal to six of our acres of land. The orator Cu- 
rius said that ‘‘ He was not to be counted a good citizen, 
but rather a dangerous man to the state, who could not 
content himself with six acres of land.” 

It is to be remembered that while vast empires must have 
subsisted by means of agriculture—not alone India, China, 
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BRONZE MOLDING IN PRIMITIVE DAYS, 


and Babylon, but even along the thickly settled eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea (if not even in the fabu- 
lous lost island ‘ Atlantis”)—there is no history extant of 
their methods, and only ruins to mark the results of their 
labor. Colossal ruins these are, some of them : the Pyra- 
mids, the temples of Karnac and Luxor, the great wall of 
China, and the rock-hewn temples of India, and cave-tem- 
ples of Elephanta. These gigantic evidences of toil are 
significant of one of the most startling institutions charac- 
terizing human existence—that of slavery. None but 
enforced labor could ever have builded these structures, 
and we are forced to contemplate, at the very outset of our 
knowledge or supposition as to the subject, the unques- 
tionable fact that almost the first condition of human labor 
was its enforced enslavement. 

Recurring to the Scriptures, we meet with this condition 
as an existing element of society in the very beginning of 
tradition. Viewing the subject from the standpoint of logic, 
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and by the later researches of Darwin and other modern 
philosophers, we are driven to the theory of ‘‘ The survival 
of the fittest,” as a necessary explanation of the fact. The 
| prehistoric toilers doubtless labored as individuals — sw 
| long as no one possessed advantage of knowledge or men- 
| tal capacity over another. The progress of these beings, 
however, involved a constant struggle of the wiser and 
more provident with the thoughtless and extravagant. The 
discovery of iron and its possibilities must have been a 
grander influence toward civilization than that of any other 
force known even to-day. The capacity to obtain and 
manipulate iron gave the fortunate one a controlling influ- 
ence over his fellows, from which we may reasonably date 
| the existence of slavery. 

But the struggle for subsistence argues also conflict—of 
| one man or family with another—and this condition re- 
quired the combination of individuals for self-preservation 
and protection. There could be no such combination 
without leader- 

| ship, and the 

latter, signify- 

ing power, 

means also 

| possession— 

and among the 

possessions of 
the ancients 
none were more 
necessary or 

valuable than 

slaves. The 

union of many 
individuals un- 

der one head 
gave strength, 

and this 
strength being 
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employed for accumulation of wealth as well as for pro- 
tection against rapine or massacre, it followed that in 
the struggles which ensued the weaker were defeated, 
prisoners were obtained, and thus slaves were ready to 
the hands of the conquerors. 

Having slaves, the masters needed not to work them- 
selves, and so they either schemed for the better use of 
their slaves, or made expeditions for pillage and conquest. 
in the former case they devised improvements on existing 
modes of living, made discoveries and inventions, and sur- 
rounded themselves with comforts and luxuries. In the latter 
instance they simply robbed their weaker foes of these good 
things. Here we have the occasion, the manner, and the 
uses of slavery, though the time and place of its institu- 
tion are unrecorded. 

In Egypt, in its earliest period, slavery was unknown. 
Agriculture, so far from being intrusted to the care of 
slaves, was held to be the most honorable of all employ- 
ments, transforming the nomadic savage into a civilized 
man. Long before the Pharaohs the Egyptians tilled the 
soil, and dwelt in hamlets, villages, towns and cities. This 
was even before the establishment of castes, and before a 
grasping priesthood sacrificed whole populations to their 
religious system. 

The hieroglyphic records of Egypt, however—not to 
refer again to the Scriptures—display slavery as having 
entered into the social system of that country certainly at 
a very early period. It was a part of Egyptian policy to 
close their ports against strangers. To this law the only 
exceptions were made in favor of certain merchants and 
traders who were duly specified. When, therefore, chance 
or shipwreck brought foreigners within their borders, the 
Egyptians made them slaves. Prisoners of war came 
under this category also, while conquered countries paid 
their tribute partly in children, who thus became slaves. 
The captivity and enslavement of the Jews was of this 
period, as was also the enslaving of many prisoners of Asi- 
atic nations. 

It is, however, worthy of notice, that while the Egyp- 
tians imported slaves, they did not export them until long 
afterward, and when decay had fallen upon their civiliza- 
tion, and destruction threatened them. It is noticeable, 
too, that their hieroglyphics show that red, white, and 
yellow slaves taken in war were far more numerous than 
blacks. Finally, natives condemned for any kind of cri- 
minal offense became slaves, or were sentenced to public 
hard labor. By the law which established this system of 
penal servitude, a person belonging to the red-skinned or 
superior caste was liable to become a slave in his own cotin- 
try. It is creditable to note that this law did not apply 
to debtors, as was the case in many other countries. 

It is, however, a matter of curious importance in the 
history of labor that in the best days of Egypt she held no 
slaves. ‘In the monuments, paintings, and inscriptions, 
which remain as records of Egypt’s palmy ages, no traces 
are found in the regular national and domestic economy of 
agricultural or industrial labor which have been performed 
by slaves or chattels.” 

Having slaves, at last, it was easy for the Eygptians to 
find employment for them. They worked in the mines, 
and were employed on every kind of hard labor, but prin- 
cipally on the great and almost indestructible public works 
and monuments that distinguish the cities of the Nile. As 
to their mines, it may be stated that they included cer- 
tainly copper and iron. Again having recourse to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic writings, we learn that both these 
metals were in use in Egypt at a period certainly three 
thousand years before the Christian era ; while geological 
evidence shows that the bronze implements of the lake- 
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dwellings discovered in France and Italy date back a% least 
as far into remote antiquity. 

The existence of slavery in the early ages was practica- 
ble, as has been shown, without that of slave-trading. lun 
fact, it is to the Phcenicians that we must attribute the 
institution of traffic in human flesh. This people dwelt in 
the country lying between Palestine and the Mediterra- 
nean, which was called Canaan. To the south it extended 
as far as Joppa, and included also the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon, Acre, and Cesarea. It is believed, however—Hcro- 
dotus being one authority—that the Phoenicians originated 
on the shores of Arabia and Persia, and that they migrated 
to Syria, being driven tiuither, as some say, by destructive 
earthquakes which occurred in their own country. It is 
certain that the Phoenicians were the merchants and navi- 
gators of antiquity ; and it was by reason of their position 
as traders that they came to deal in slaves. Along the 
shores of the Indian Ocean their crafts were the terror of 
the sea, while their crews—veritable pirates—made fre- 
quent incursions into the surrounding country, and seized 
and carried off, to sell as slaves, whomsoever they could 
get into their possession, either by force or frand. 

Thus far, slavery had been employed only in the lowest 
class of manual labor: in mining, in hewing stone, and 
in carrying—so far as agriculture and the arts were con- 
cerned, they were prosecuted by free labor, and were re- 
spected. Viewing the conditions thus far considered as 
relating to a period beginning with the first appearance of 
man on the earth, and extending to about fifteen hundred 
years before Christ, we may divide its systems of labor into 
three classes: free labor by individuals ; the same (agri- 
cultural and pasturing) by organized societies ; and slave 
labor (not marketable), employed only in what were con- 
sidered degrading vocations. 

But with the rise of the Phoenicians appeared a totally 
different element in society, involving the traffic in slaves 
among many nations, and the introduction of this class of 
labor into all the pursuits in which it was found possible to 
make it of service. And here we may properly pause to 
consider for a little in detail the character and works of 
that marvelous people—the Phoenicians. 

More than fourteen centuries B.c. the Phoenicians had 
covered all the shores around the Aigean and Mediterranean 
Seas with their colonial cities, their factories, and their 
strongholds. It furnishes the most striking picture of 
remote antiquity to consider the people of this little terri- 
tory, two hundred miles long by twelve miles wide. En- 
ergetic, cunning, and industrious, but seemingly without 
much moral principle, the Phoenicians made all the world 
pay tribute to their acuteness and business capacity. They 
were the ‘* middle-men” between all nations. Besides being 
common carriers, they were themselves manufacturers and 
producers to an enormous extent. In the arts, too, they 
were as great as in commerce and manufactures ; while to 
them we owe our first knowledge of letters, of astronomy, 
and of arithmetic. 

From the Phenicians Europe received her first lessons 
in civilization, and imbibed a taste for the ‘elegances of 
life. ‘*The choicest works of art known to the Greeks 
came from Sidon; the produce of its looms furnished 
the most costly offerings to the gods; and its trinkets 
adorned the persons of the Grecian women.” Tyre, in the 
height of its commercial splendor, embraced directly or 
indirectly the whole known world. By means of the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf, it communicated with India and the 
east coast of Africa; on the north its vessels found their 
way along the Euxine to the frozen borders of Scythia ; be- 
yond the Straits of Gibraltar its ships, or those of its colo- 
nies, visited the British Islands for tin, and perhaps pene- 


trated into the Baltic in search of amber ; and itis probable 
that even at this period they sailed along the Atlantic 
coast of Africa beyond the Great Desert, and had discoy- 
ered the Canary Islands. 

Besides thus carrying on an extensive commerce with 
many countries, the Phcenicians sustained also an immense 
land traffic, sending out caravans into remote places and 
peddling their own manufactures or importations, receiving 
in return the domestic products of those countries. They 
obtained their timber from Lebanon, and everything else 
for fitting out their vessels from Cyprus. The explorations 
of General di Cesnola have shown that to Cyprus in return 
they brought specimens of art which hgve long been 
thoughi to be native, but are now recognized as Phcenician. 

Their ships are cited by Xenophon as the best of the 
period, and their navigation was daring and successful. 
Of their manufactures, the famous Tyrian dye has been 
recorded as a marvel of color, and its making is counted as 
one of the “lost arts.” Sidon was noted for its glass, the 
invention of which was attributed to this prolific people. 
The Sidonians cast mirrors of glass, imitated precious 
stones, and excelled in the manufacture of drinking-vessels 
of gold and silver. They were acquainted with the use of 
the blow-pipe and the lathe. Hiram, the Phcenician king, 
sent to Solomon to aid in building the Temple an artist 
‘*skillful to work in gold and in silver, in brass, in iron, 
in stone, and in timber, in purple, in blue, and in fine 
linen, and in crimson ; also to grave any manner of gravy- 
ing” (II. Chron. ii. 13, 14). The Pheenicians excelled in 
mining and metallurgy, and in Spain they carried on min- 
ing upon a stupendous scale, and on scientific plans. 

To the skill in the arts and manufactures of the Pheeni- 
cians, and to their commercial supremacy, must be added, 
in a consideration of their important position, the fact 
of their extended system of colonization. Carthage, Utiea, 
Cyprus, Sardinia, Malta, Cadiz and Cilicia were all among 
the colonies of Phoenicia, With such a spreading system 
of outposts, it is no wonder that this remarkable people 
were able to become the distributors of the products of 
the world. Phoenicia was, in fact, the Great Britain of 
ancient times. 

Now, the special pertinency of the introduction of so 
much of a disquisition on the history of a dead empire to 
the subject of labor lies in the fact that the labor system 
of that country must have been peculiar, to have enabled 
her to accomplish so much in so many directions. It is 
certain that no such progress could have accompanied a 
state of society where every individual performed his own 
manual labor. No one could have found time for inven- 
tion; the arts must have been neglected, and civilization 
would have necessarily been backward, instead of being 
in so alvanced a condition as appears to have been the 
fact.. We are, therefore, compelled to believe that, as was 
the case in regard to the imperishable monuments of 
Egypt, so in relation to the arts and sciences in Pheenicia : 
these must have been favored by a system of compulsory 
labor on the one hand, and, consequently, of freedom from 
necessiry employment on the other. We are thus led 
inevitably to the conclusion that the processes of ancient 
times in this regard display the sacrifice of the individu- 
als and of the individual rights of certain generations to 
the end that posterity might profit. That is, that the 
enforced slavery of a certain age enabling special classes 
in society to advance in civilization, these classes in turn, 
though slowly, elevate those beneath them ; until, in the 
end, while individuals and nations suffer and perish, the 
race is benefited. Thus, while Phoenicia succumbed 


before the Persians, and her autonomy was destroyed by 
Cyrus and Cambyses, yet the elements of progress and an 
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ever-advancing civilization had been scattered by her 
broadcast over three continents, to fructify and develop 
during succeeding ages, and cast their influence even over 
the history of modern times. 

The Phcenician slave-trade was carried on among the 
Greeks, the Barbarians of the Hellespont, the Iberians, 
Italians, Moors, and many other peoples. The greater 
number of the slaves thus transmigrated were Caucasians, 
negroes constituting but an insignificant fraction. Thus 
were the races which had at first been distinct mingled 
with each other, and thus predominant traits of character 
and temperament were promoted and strengthened, to the 
exclusion and destruction of weaker elements. The slave- 
trade multiplied, too, the vocations of slaves. Employed 
at first in coarse manual labor, they increased with such 
exceeding rapidity, through the vast system of the Phe- 
nician traders, that they were necessarily enlisted in the 
prosecution of every species of industry. It is said that 
in times positively historical, when Phcenicia had become 
the mighty and flourishing emporium of the world’s trade, 
foreign slaves constituted the immense majority of the 
population of her cities—as, indeed, was the case with 
most of the commercial cities of antiquity. So it came to 
pass that, from the duties of lifting and carrying, slaves 
were promoted to the household, then to agriculture, and 
finally to the arts and manufactures. As slaves multiplied, 
too, freedmen found their opportunities for remunerative 
labor destroyed, and emigration followed. Where this 
resource was not available, conflicts arose between slave 
and free, and standing armies became necessary. This 
institution bred tyrants and dictators. And thus we aro 
informed of the vast importance of labor in its connection 
with society and the State. 

It has commonly happened in history that elements 
noxious in themselves have intervened in the affairs of 
mankind to effect beneficent results. The converse of this 
is true, and beneficent institutions often carry with them 
injurious conclusions. Thus, Law (meaning absolute con- 
trol, and not jurisprudence) is in itself a good thing, and 
a necessity to progress ; but Law continued permanently, 
and caused to direct all things, results in a conservatism 
which would become decay, but that Nature usually averts 
this by a convulsion. Thus, domestic slavery, however 
evil in itself, performed a work in the period to which we 
have referred, which could not otherwise have been accom- 
plished. 

Nearer to our own time, in point of history, and cele- 
brated for her contest with Rome, Carthage represented in 
the West the power and capacity held by her mother-coun- 
try, Phoenicia, in the East. Founded mainly by the emi- 
gration from the latter country of freedmen displaced by 
the increasing slave population, Carthage grew with such 
rapidity that she in turn was forced to lessen her tremend- 
ous increase by emigration. Her people founded new settle- 
ments in Libya and elsewhere, where they were oppressed 
with exactions on the part of Carthage, forced to pay heavy 
tribute, and thus rendered discontented and resentful. 
Meanwhile Carthage adopted the custom of slaveholding, 
and her wealthy landholders became more arbitrary and 
oppressive with the growth of this institution in their midst. 
Finally began the efforts of Rome to subdue this now mighty 
empire, and at length Carthage fell. But, as though with 
her last breath, she poisoned the social atmosphere of Rome 
with the taint of slavery. 

In the early history of Rome, slavery had been confined 
in its operations to prisoners taken in battle. Afterward 
insolvent debtors were added to this class, but still the 
entire number of slaves in Rome was comnaratively unim. 
portant. The destruction of Carthage made Rome as much 
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a slave-market as had ever been Carthage itself. Roman 


husbandry was now modeled on the Carthaginian agricul- | 


tural system. The powerful and wealthy patricians bought 
or seized the land of the small freeholders, and worked it 
on a vast scale by means of slaves. 
this, the furmer class of small farmers was driven from 
the country to the city, and the number of poor supported 
by the Government became so enormous as to enlist the 
sympathy and concern of the wisest statesmen of the time. 
Here was seen the result of the displacement of natural 
human labor (justly remunerated) by the slave system. It 
would be remarkable if a parallel of result should be found 
to have occurred twenty centuries later from the over-use 
of machinery. 

Scipio Africanus prophesied the downfall of the Roman 
State, as a result of the crushing-out of the anciept 
yeomanry system of farming, and its re- 
placing by the vast operations which were 
now carried on by the use of slaves. 

It will be curious to note, in this con- 
nection, the net results in the nineteenth 
century of precisely this process—substitut- 
ing agricultural machinery, however, in the 
place of slaves. 

In the time of Sylla, Italy contained 
about 13,000,000 of slaves. In Etruria the 
yeomanry no longer existed, their place 
being filled by imported slaves. These 
came from Macedonia, from Epirus, and 
from Greece. Large numbers were brought 
from Cpyrus and Cappadocia, and Marius 
made slaves of more than 150,000 of the 
Gauls, Teutons, Cymri, and even Angles 
and Saxons. An important change in the 
social condition of Rome resulted from this 
vast gathering of foreign slaves, in their 
distribution through all branches of labor. 


As one consequence of | 


| Slaves were now farmers, mechanics, architects, artists, and 
shopkeepers. The slave-owners—and who was not one 
when an able-bodied man could be bought for a small 
sum ?—became rich and lazy. Luxury abounded, and 
slothfulness increased. The military spirit declined, and 
foreign mercenaries were hired to keep in order the 
foreign slaves. Revolts were common occurrences, and 
sometimes extended over large tracts of country, and in- 
volved tens of thousands of the population. 

Republican Réme fell a victim to this unhealthy condi- 
tion, and over the ruins of freedom Cmwsar passed, called 
to power by the acclamations of the people who were being 
ground into the dust by an irresponsible and unprincipled 
oligarchy. 

Under the Cwsars, great efforts were made to ameliorate 
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the condition of the slaves, and eventually the system under 
which they were held was merged into the 
relation of serfdom. Yet, under Nero, half 
of the known portion of Africa was owned 
by six slaveholders. These Nero slaugh- 
tered, acquiring their property by an en- 
forced inheritance. 

The extravagance which characterized the 
mode of living of certain of the Roman 
emperors resulted in the necessity for tax- 
ation to an almost unlimited extent, under 
which the freeholders —farmers, artisans, 
etce.— struggled in vain. All handicrafts- 
men, merchants and tradesmen were 
heavily taxed, and even the poorest ple- 
beian was forced to pay a poll-tax. One 
result of this was that freedmen voluntarily 
sold themselves into slavery to avoid the 
tax-gatherer, while many joined the legions 
and were sent to the frontiers of the em- 
pire. The cities of Rome became impover- 
ished, and the governors and magistrates 
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were unable to condnet 
their government for want 
of means. 

It was at this time tnat 
the Barbarians from the 
North poured their hordes 
upon the doomed empire, 
and Alaric’s appearance 
before Rome was met by 
the voluntary accession to 
his force of more than 
40,000 slaves. Three times 
was Rome besieged by 
this general, and at last 
the Goths ravaged the en- 
tire country, . carrying 
their depredations to Con- 
stantinople itself, when 
Rome, as a separate State, 
ceased to exist; upon its 
ruins being formed the 
Western and the Byzan- 
tine Empires. 

The history of slavery 
in Rome is also that of 
Greece, with certain modi- 
fications. The Pelasgi, 
who were the pioneers of 
Greece, were cultivators,’ 
or small farmers ; and also 
the builders of the Cyclo- 
pean structures whose 
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ruins yet remain. Suc- 
ceeding their epoch was 
the legendary or heroic 
age, when free yeomen 
and agriculturists _ still 
owned and tilled the soil, 
and all the handicrafts 
and professions were free. 
Carpenters, smiths, 
leather-dressers, and ar- 
tisans generally, were all 
free, as were also the 
bards and the ‘‘ leeches” 
—a class much esteemed 
in ancient Greece. 

As wealth began to ac- 
cumulate, the more for- 
tunate farmers began to 
hire poor freemen to do 
their work. The geo- 
graphical position of 
Greece was a natural temp- 
tation to piracy, and soon 
the Phenician vessels 
began to appear in her 
waters, and their colonies 
and factories were estab- 
lished on her shores. By 
these traders the Greeks 
were soon taught the ad- 
vantages of slave over 
hired labor, and a new 
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market was found for the use and benefit of the Phe- 
nician slave-traders. Asiatics now began to be intro- 
duced into Greece as slaves; forays were made into the 
neighboring countries to obtain them, and the condition 
became speedily a part of the regular social organization. 

One feature of the institution, however, peculiar to 
Greece, of all the ancient countries, was that of the Helots. 
This class was composed of prisoners taken in war, who 


became the property of the State, and were allotted to the | 


Spartans as servitors ; but could neither be sold, manumit- 


ted, nor transferred by the latter. They were divided in pro- 


portion to the quantity of land owned by the individuals 
who employed them, and were forced to perform a certain 
stipulated task-work periodically. The Helots were liable to 
call for military service to the State, and were much em- 
ployed in the navy. 

Through the extent of Greek conquest they at last out- 


numbered the Spartans themselves, and frequently com- 


bined against their masters, occasioning long and bloody 
struggles. At the last, the Helots drifted into absolute 
slavery ; the rich appropriated the land of the poor on 
their own t:rms ; luxury and idleness came to enervate the 


Greeks precisely as it did in the case of the Romans, and | 
| acter and limits of labor under the Roman Empire, we 


so history repeated itself. ‘‘The enslaved Helots and 
Greeks, and many of the descendants of the enslavers, be- 
came, in their turn, slaves of the Romans, then of the 
Slavic invaders, afterward of the Crusaders, till finally all 


of them, masters and slaves, groaned under the yoke of the | 


Osmanlis.” 

The Greeks, as was the case with the Phoenicians, Car- 
thaginians, and Romans, substituted their slaves for free- 
men in the handicrafts and in yeomanry, and sent off the 
latter to colonize their dependencies. Corinth had 450,000 
slaves ; Aigina 470,000. Under such a régime the Greeks 


lost their valor, and Philip and Alexander found their | 


liberties an easy conquest. Alexander is said to have sold 
30,000 Thebans alone into slavery. 
trated first into domestic life, then entered into the various 
industries and trades, and, at leneth, absorbed the lands 
and the agricultural economy. Finally it grasped even the 
minor functions of State—the lesser offices being held by 
slaves, as was also the case in Rome. 


Among the eastern Asiatic nations slavery was not as | 


much of an institution as in the west, though it existed in 
China as early as the thirteenth century s.c. The Chi- 
nese have, however, lived in a condition amounting to 
slavery for all time ; their dependence upon their employ- 
ers being under such restrictions as to be almost equiva- 
lent to this. India, however, never favored slavery, the 
caste system making a gradation of rank which obviated 
the occasion for it. 

The northern nations of Europe—the Gauls, Germans, 
Saxons and Slaves—practiced slavery as far as it related 
to prisoners captured in war ; and their loose social sys- 
tem comprised the relation of clanship and that of follow- 
ers, which, in most cases, was practical slavery. From the 
Slaves, in fact, we get our word for the institution. 
these barbarians lived by the chase, dressed in skins, and 
their system of labor had progressed but little beyond that 
of the prehistoric peoples of whom we have already writ- 
ten. It was not until their conquests in Southern Europe 
had made them acquainted with a civilization hitherto un- 
known that they practiced any of the finer arts, or discov- 
ered requirements in themselves beyond the bare neces- 
saries of existence. The advent of the Christian religion 
was the primary influence toward the destruction of slavery 
as a system of labor. The Romish Church from the begin- 
ning frowned upon the institution, and the Crusaders made 
the freeing of slaves a part of their creed and their life, 
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Labor, at the period to which we have now arrived, is to 
| be viewed as comprehending three difierent systems—that 
| of the barbcrian Goths, Huns, Gauls, and Vandals, in 
which each man provided only for himself and his imme- 
diate family, and that simply by hunting and fishing ; the 
agricultural and pastural system of small farmers or yeo- 
men—still practiced in Eastern Asia, and by the colonists 


from Greece and Rome; and finally the slave system, to 
which nearly the whole of the civilized world was surren- 
dered. The first two plans were simply methods for the 
sustenance of life; the latter was the actual mainspring 
and source of civilization, from one point of view; while 
corrupting and undermining it, as seen from another. 

The multiplicity of vocations made possible by an expert 
slave-system, and the equally multiplied necessities of man 
to accord with it, are among the marvels of human life. 
While man had to provide for himself by actual hand- 
labor, his wants were simple, and easily supplied ; but as 
it became known to him that he could increase his wants 
without limit, and have them gratified without increasing 
his own duties or labor, the pliancy of human nature 
became surprisingly manifest. 

As the best means of informing ourselves as to the char- 


have recourse to the fully recorded list of the avocations 
of slaves, fortunately preserved to us with close accuracy 
by certain Latin writers. 

The first division of slaves was into two classes—public 
and private. Public slaves belonged to the State, or to 


| public bodies, or were used by officials for public service. 


Some of these were prisoners captured in war, others were 
obtained by purchase. Those of the lowest grade were 


| employed in the rough work of public building, the erec- 


tion and repair of national works—roads, canals, aque- 
duets, ete. —or were used as rowers for the State barges 
and vessels-of-war. Those next in rank had charge of the 


The institution pene- | 


public buildings and works, waited upon magistrates and 
priests, and discharged other inferior public duties. Some 


| were lictors, whose duty it was to bear the fasces before 


kings or emperors, consuls, dictators, etc. Some took 
charge of the public prisons, others acted as executioners. 

Private slaves were divided into two classes—rustic, and 
urban or domestic. The list of duties of rustic slaves com- 
prises an accurate description of farming and country life, 


| and is curious as displaying the similarity between ancient 


and modern times in this direction. In the first place, as 
to farming and the care of estates, we find stewards, over- 
seers or bailiffs, under-stewards, agricultural laborers, dig- 
gers, ploughmen, harrowers, clod-breakers, ox-drivers, 
reapers, millers and drovers. For the care of orchards 


| and crops, there were vintagers, dressers of olive-trees, 


pruners, hedge or tree-clippers, lawn-keepers, foresters 
and park-keepers. Then there were mowers, gardeners, 
leaf-strippers and herb-men, or kitchen-gardeners. For 
the care of flocks and herds there were shepherds, wether- 


| herds, wolf-killers, goatherds, sheep-shearers, chief herds- 
But 


men, neatherds, keepers of working cattle, swineherds and 
horseherds. The business of hunting was cared for by 
hunters, game-finders or trackers, game-drivers, bee-find- 
ers, fowlers and fishermen. There were workbouse-mas- 
ters, task-masters, scourgers and superintendents. There 
was a man to take charge of the oven, furnace, or kiln ; 
a poultry-keeper, a bee-keeper, and a feeder of geese and 
other birds fattened for the table. Wild and tame animals 
were in charge of the tamer, or breaker, of wild animals, 
the bear-ward, the ass-keeper or driver, the muleteer, the 
dog-keeper and the groom. Finally, there was a wain- 
driver, 2 basterncrius or ear-driver, and a cisiarius or gig- 


driver. Tiese slaves comprised the staff of a farm, or 
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gentleman’s estate ; and it would be difficult to add to the 
list for the direction and charge of the largest landed 
property in England at the present day. 

The urban or domestic slaves comprised household 
slaves, personal attendants, upper servants, nursery slaves 
and attendants of youth, slaves of luxury, artisans, scien- 
tific slaves and artists, and military attendants. Among 
the household slaves were first, as a matter of course, the 
cook and chief cook ; then came the list of lower servants 
having to do with the table—viz., the pottage-maker, 
pickler, pastry-cook, confectioner, dairyman, fruit-dresser, 
cake-baker, baker, fire-boy, fire-girl, pantry-keeper, store- 
keeper or butler, pantry-server, caterer, table-steward, 
orderer of the bill of fare, the banqueting-room slaves and 
their chiefs. At table were to be found the couch- 
spreader, table-wiper, ornamental arranger of dishes, 
inviter, announcer, server, taster, carver, distributor, 
waiter, cup-bearer, female cup-bearer, attendant at meals, 
watchman, door-keeper, curtain-keeper, and _hall-slave. 
The general condition of the dwelling was taken in charge 
by the house-cleaner, the sweeper, the mediastinus or gen- 
eral drudge, furniture-keeper, keeper of brazen vases, ete., 
silver-plate keeper and gold-plate keeper. 

The number of personal attendants in a Roman house- 
hold was, of course, enormous ; and these were divided 
into more than fifty distinct vocations. In the first place 
there were the bedroom attendants, comprising the valet, 
the husher or silence-keeper, the sleep-watcher, bath- 
keeper, bath-furnace heater, ointment-maker and anointer. 
Then there were the slaves who assisted at the toilet, 
including the hair-extractor, the barber, hair-dresser, hair- 
curler, powderer, toilet-slave, dresser, wardrobe-keeper, 
dress-inspector and chest-keeper. To spare the noble 


Roman the necessity of thinking or remembering, he had 


the hour-caller, remembrancer, prompter and namer ; and 
to accompany him abroad, the follower, footboy, harbin- 
ger or running footman, announcer, attendant abroad, 
sword-bearer, lamp or lantern-bearer, torch-bearer, litter- 
bearer, chair-bearer, setlan-bearer, runner, messenger, let- 
ter-carrier, message or compliments-bearer, together with 
the fly-flapper, fan-bearer, umbrella-bearer, sandal-bearer 
and picker-up. 

The upper servants of a household included the manager, 
house-steward, accountant, auditor, keeper of household 
purse and stores, tally-master, purveyor or superintend- 
ent, and. hospital-attendant. The nursery and _ school- 
room had their special staff of attendants, including the 
male and female nurses, the bearer or carrier, nurserymaid, 
rocker or cradle-boy, nursery tutor, teacher, attendant on 
school-children, and satchel-carrier. 

What were denominated ‘Slaves of Luxury ”— these 
others being absolute necessities—were the following : The 
librarian, reader, man of learning (or ready reference), re- 
citer, special reciter of Homer's works, story-teller, journal- 
keeper, secretary or amanuensis. In the same class were 
the slaves whose only duty was to amuse, including fools 
or idiots (morio and fatuus), dwarfs, gluttons, buffoons, 
maskers or mummers. There were also scientific slaves and 
artists, who were not attached to households, as the physi- 
cian, surgeon, oculist, healer by ointment and friction, 
rubber with ointment, shampooer, magician or diviner, 
grammarian, antiquary, shorthand writer, clerk, transcriber, 
gluer or paster (of papyrus), polisher with pumice-stone, 
hammerer or beater, ornamenter, illuminator, painter, en- 
graver or embosser, silversmith, vessel-maker, worker in 
brass, potter or tile-burner, architect, builder, players, 
comedians, mimics, pantomimists, singers, harpers, pipers, 
flute-players, water-organ players, female dulcimer or sack- 
but- players, female tambourine-players, female cymbal - 
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players, dancers, wrestlers, gladiators and charioteers who 
appeared in the circus. 

The list of artisans (all slaves) included wool-weighers, 
dressers and spinners (all female); weavers, bleachers, full- 
ers, embroiderers, shoemakers, cobblers, dressmakers, tail- 
ors, patchers or menders, smiths, carpenters, cartwrights, 
coopers, porters, water-carricrs, anointers of the dead, bear- 
ers of the bier, buriers of the dead. Last of all were the 
military attendants, comprising the armor-bearers, helmet- 
bearers, club-bearers and soldiers’ boys or drudges. 

Slaves were also much engaged in commerce, both as 
retail dealers and as extensive merchants. Shipping con- 
cerns were chiefly managed by them; and the trade in 
money, under all forms, from the paltry loans of pawn- 
brokers up to the important transactions of bankers, passed, 
in great measure, through the hands of slaves. 

Meanwhile, slaves were not considered persons by the 
law, and were scarcely suffered to appear in courts of law 
in their own behalf. Yet they are supposed to have studied 
for the legal profession to have enabled them to give coun- 
sel to their masters, which they are known to have done. 

One reflection which occurs to the mind on considering 
the vocations of slaves in ancient times, is the influence 
exerted by them on the formation of society in later times. 
It is easy to trace the aristocratic distaste for trade, com- 
merce, the arts and mechanical avocations, as this appears 
among the higher classes in England, for example, to the 
fact that positions in these lines were once wholly filled by 
slaves. For slaves abounded, even in England, in early 
times, and ‘‘ Domesday Book” gives a list of 25,000 of them, 
as existing in the country at the time of its preparation. 

And as late as the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
Anglo-Saxon slave-dealer sent his human stock to Ireland 
for sale. The yeomanry of Great Britain were in great 
measure slaves, and for centuries after the fall of Rome the 
Continent of Europe was given up to this system in nearly 
all its branches of industry. 

The overturn of Paganism and the fall of the Roman 
Empire were followed by a transition period, during 
which only the Byzantine Empire preserved a condi- 
tion of civilization, Even here the condition was only 
negative; and while that Empire existed in the midst of 
luxury, wealth, and apparent power, its people left behind 
them no work in science or art to perpetuate tneir fame. 
From the fifth to the fifteenth century—or during the 
Middle Ages—this transition state continued, broken by 
the conquest of the Holy Isand by the Saracens, the oceur- 
rence of the Crusades, and the discovery of America, In 
tho early part of this period—the ‘‘ Dark Ages ”»—Western 
Europe, including even Italy, ‘‘ lay prostrate at the feet of 
barbarian conquerors, and was a howling waste, in which 
the law of the strongest alone prevailed” 

Surrendered to the eaprices of incidental leaders and 
potentates, and occupied by soldiery intent only on depre- 
dation, the fair countries to which we refer gave little occa- 
sion for agriculture beyond the needs of the sparse and 
frequently changing population ; while as to the arts, only 
those flourished which were found of advantage in military 
affairs. The chemist, the armorer, and the engineer, 
might be certain of ‘employment, but the arts of peace 
were dead, 

In the meantime the ‘‘fendal system” had arisen, and 
France, Germany, Aragon, a large part of Italy, England, 
Scotland, one after the other, adopted and sustained this 
method of social order. It is believed by some that the 
feudal system was borrowed from Asia, because in that 
country a similar order existed, and has indeed been con- 
tinued to the present day. But it ismuch more logical to 
assume that in Europe it grew out of the same causes 
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which produced it in Asia ; and was, in fact, the necessary 
result of the gradual destruction of slavery on the one 


hand, and the fall of the Roman Empire, the seat of gov- 
Rome fallen, Europe | 


ernment of the world, on the other. 
fell to pieces, and was divided up among petty princes and 
barons, whose power lasted only so long as they could en- 
force it by the strength of their arms. There being no 


central authority, but every man ‘‘a law unto himself,” | 


‘feuds ” were, of necessity, the ordinary life of these 
chieftains, 

While this condition lasted each domain was fortified, 
and now arose those castles and fortresses whose ruins are 
to-day the picturesque attraction of foreign tourists in Eu- 
rope. Every man who could bear arms was a soldier, and 
no menial or hand labor was pursued which did not bea 
either upon the sustenance of life or of military capacity. 
The menial laborers were, as has been stated, absolutely 
slaves, having only the liberty to exchange masters. There 
was no such thing as a “‘ laboring-class,” the ‘* hinds” and 
‘**villeins” who did the drudgery of the feudal system 
being held but little above the brutes whose care was their 
chief labor and duty. 

Of this period it has been said, ‘‘The peculiar general 
character of feudalism is the dismemberment of the people 
and of power into a number of petty nations and petty sov- 
ereigns ; the absence of any useful nation, of any central 
government.” It was as though some over-ponderous planet 
had of a sudden split into a number of fragments, each of 
them controlled by the general laws of gravitation and 
cohesion, but which must needs circulate through space 
as individual meteors until a sufficient centre of attrac- 
tion should have been appointed to draw them together 
again. 

So from the tenth to the fourteenth century feudalism 
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assumed something of order, and—in France, particularly 
—there was a centre and satellites. It was during and 
after this time that a new element began to be introduced 
into this situation, which had possibly more influence upon 
labor, as regarded its reorganization, than any other force ; 
this element was the introduction of ‘‘ monasticism ” and 
| the monastic Orders throughout Europe. 

Monasteries are said to have originated in Egypt, in the 
third century s.p., when the anchorets were accustomed to 
build their cells adjoining one another, ‘for the greater 
convenience of receiving the instructions of some hermit 
who enjoyed a reputation for peculiar sanctity.” From 

| this simple beginning originated the vast system of Orders 

| of monks and nuns, whose influence in spreading a know- 
ledge of and belief in Christianity cannot be over - esti- 
mated, and whose allegiance to the mother-church was a 
necessity to its influence and usefulness. 

The foundation of monasteries in Europe was a necessity 
to the revival of civilization. Serving as a nucleus around 
which settlements were formed, these settlements grew into 
towns, the towns into cities. Sustained by the ‘‘ thunders 
of the Vatican,” the monasteries soon wielded an authority 
against which the brutal and ignorant barons might vainly 
strive. Asa rule, the teachings of the monks led toward a 
respectable, honest and humane mode of life, and on this 
basis the arts of peace and culture founded themselves as 
onarock. Most of the European cities named with the 


| prefix ‘‘Saint” were founded on a monastery; such are 
Saint - Bernard, Saint - Denis, Saint - Etienne, Saint - Gall, 

| Saint-Germain and Saint-Quentin. 

| Here the shrewd monks gained possession of broad tracts 

| of land, at nominal cost in many instances, by seizure in 

| others, by gift in very many, and having organized an agri- 

| cultural system suited to their necessities, they devoted 
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themselves to strengthening the hold on their territory and 
to gaining adherents to the Church. 

Around such centres the arts and manufactures grouped 
themselves naturally, as knowledge and skill were encour- 
aged and improved under the teachings of the monks, and 
with the gradual change from warlike to peaceful habits 
and desires. Gradually, too, there was awakened in the 
minds of the rude peasantry a desire for freedom and pro- 
prietorship in the land which they reclaimed and tilled—a 
sentiment which could not but result in eventually destroy- 
ing all that remained of the ancient system of slavery. 

From this point a change grew in the relations of labor— 
the most important which had yet occurred in the history 
of the world. Barbarism had wakened into civilization, 
whose condition could scarcely have advanced but for 
slavery. Slavery in turn, carried to an excess, had recoiled 
upon civilization and flung it into the night of the “ dark 


ages,” out of which it had emerged, now guided by the 
light of Christianity, to fight over the old battle with bar- 
barism. 

The splendors of the Renaissance were the result of the 
freedom of thought and the recognition of the nobility of 
hand-labor. The gradual enfranchisement of man, and the 
consequent development of his powers, occurred during the 
slow passage of the centuries between the tenth and the 
fifteenth, and to some features of whose history we have 
just alluded. But the wonderful progress of the handi- 
crafts, the organization of labor upon a basis of individual 
skill and industry, and the important influence which these 
exercised over the State, are incidents in the history of 
Labor during the Middle Ages, which require to be consid- 
ered at length, and will, accordingly, be the subject of a 
second paper, to be entitled ‘‘ The Handicrafts and Guilds 
of the Middle Ages,” 
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HE Bloomsbury coach came in late 
that afternoon. That was remark- 
able enough, for the Bloomsbury 


. | 
coach set the time of day, not only 


for Bloomsbury, but for every farm 
within ten miles of the busy little vil- 
lage. Old Sol Parnell had been im- 
patiently perambulating the piazza of 
the ‘‘Covington House ’”’— Blooms- 
bury is in Covington County—for full 


three-quarters of an hour, and there | 


was yet no sign of the coach. 

It was a charming afternoon in October. The fine old 
elms and horse-chestnuts that lined either side of the street 
were decked out in their richest garb of purple and gold ; 
the apple-orchards were full of ruddy fruit ; a few of the 
Bloomsbury belles were brightening the sidewalks with 
their brilliant plaids and gandy ribbons ; the roads were 
in splendid condition ; the sky was blue. 

What on earth had become of the coach ? This was the 
question that occupied the minds of the villagers, who had 
collected at the store and post-office, or in front of the 
tavern. And this was the question that Sol Parnell, land- 
lord of the ‘‘ Covington House,” had asked himself and 
everybody else at least twenty times since the quarter past 
five struck, and brought not the expected vehicle. 

The coach came thirty good miles from the nearest rail- 
road station, and arrived with the mail twice a week—on 
Wednesday and Saturday—promptly at fivé o'clock, by 
the coach’s time ; and as that gave the time to every clock, 
watch and sun-dial in the nigighborhood, it must of neces- 
sity be always right. This was Wednesday, and three- 
quarters past five, and no coach, It was little wonder that 
the good folks of Bloomsbury were exercised under this 
remarkable aberration. In fact, this unexpected and 
unexplainable oceurrence had, for the moment, put clean 
out of everybody’s head the question of paramount inter- 
est with every one just then—old Mr. Armsbury’s death. 

A death in a country village is always a subject of con- 
siderable thought and discussion, without regard to the 
position of the deceased. But there were circumstances 
attending both the life and death of Stephen Armsbury 
that had excited the Bloomsbury mind to a high point. 
He had been an only child, born and brought up in 
Bloomsbury—at least, until he was a lad sixteen years of 
age; and then, being a willful boy, had run away to sea, 
and never been heard of more until, a dozen years later, 
he returned, with a magnificent Creole wife and two chil- 
dren—a boy and a girl, three and five years of age respect- 
ively. He had married young, had married a rich woman, 
and his riches, thus acquired, had accumulated to them- 
selves other wealth, until Stephen Armsbury felt that he 
could afford to return to the home he had deserted, and 
the aged parents whose hearts he had rendered desolate, 
and condone for his offenses with the measure of his 
wealth. He returned to find his mother dead of a broken 
heart, or what passes for that in the unscientific world ; 
and his father, reduced almost to second childhood, waited 
upon by a distant relative, anticipatory of future returns 
for the bread thus cast upon the waters. The old man 
knew his son only at intervals, and died a few months 
later. And Stephen Armsbury locked up his heart over 
those two gravestones, shut himself in with his woe and 
his wealth, and lived a secluded and apparently objectless 
life for the many years that remained to him. 

Mrs. Armsbury was a French Creole—handsome, luxu- 
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rious in her tastes, imperious in her manners. When she 
came to Bloomsbury, it was with the intention of making 
but the shortest possible stay in that remote village, and 
then of flying to the haunts of fashion, wherein her previ- 
ous life had been passed. But five years wearily came and 
went, and she was still in Bloomsbury, but a vastly differ- 
ent being from the haughty and elegant creature who had 


| entered Armsbury Parsonage so full of bright hopes and 


plans for the future. Her beauty had faded out like the 
twilight of a Summer’s day ; her spirit was broken ; and 
those who ever saw her—and they were few in number, 


| and at periods wide apart—reported that she went about 


with a dazed and frightened look, as though her life were 
one unending horror. The servants kept at the parsonago 
-the old father had been a minister of the Episcopalian 
Church—were all imported, and very little information as 
to the conduct of the household affairs was obtainable from 
them. But it did ieak out, as such stories will, that Mr. 
Armsbury had hardene1 into a sternness that was appail- 
ing; that he ruled his wife’ as with a rod of iron; and 
that added years, so far from softening the stringency of 
his baleful authority, but changed him for the worse, and 
made that family circle and that home a scene of remorse- 
less tyranny—a purgatory on earth. 
Meanwhile, the two children grew gradually into girl 


| and boyhood, and, under the tuition of foreign masters, 


gained an education. They saw little of the skeleton that 
paraded through the long saloons, sat in the seat of honor 
at the family table, or glared, soulless and sightless, into 
the eyes and souls of its victims. 

Other five years passed, and the crushed spirit of the 
wife had gone to roam through space with all other crushed 
spirits, from Francesca downward, 

Still, the hidden life of the parsonage remained hidden. 
Occasionally Stephen Armsbury, young yet, bnt seeming 
to have aged-as in a night, might be seen walking slowly, 
with his hands folded before him and his chin resting on 
his breast, in the gardens or court-yard of the parsonage ; 
or a farmer would meet him, riding on a spirited horse 
at full speed over the hills, but always with eyes looking 
far away, and a mind evidently unoccupied with the life 
around him. He never interested himself in any of the 
local questions of the day, but left all sueh, and all mat- 
ters appertaining to the outside management of his own 
interests, to his steward—a silent Englishman, who 
attended to his business, and kept his own counsel. 

At length, when his children had grown to be sixteen 
and eighteen years old, the parsonage was one day closed. 
Wagons loaded with baggage rolled away to the railroad 
station, and a carriage containing Mr. Armsbury, his two 
children and their tutor, followed. The remainder of the 
establishment took wing the day after, and all that was 
known of the movements of the family by the curious 
neighborhood was the announcement, tersely made by 
the steward, who remained until the last, and locked up 
parsonage and grounds, that Mr. Armsbury had taken his 
children to Europe to complete their education, and would 
remain abroad a number of years. 

Those years rolled into the past; the parsonage had 
grown gray and aged; moss and grass peered out from 
between the clapboards on the roof; the garden and 
grounds were overrun with weeds; the shrubbery was 
matted and tangled in impenetrable masses; vines and 
undergrowth crawled and clustered at their own free-will 
in all directions ; desolation and decay had taken the place 
of the ancient trimness and care. Whether the skeleton 
in the house still prowled in the silent halls and meditated 
over the dismantled habitation, or had accompanied Ste- 
phen Armsbury in his foreign sojournings, none knew. 
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But one day, a few months prior to the date of our 
story, servants and luggage made their appearance in the 


village ; the old house was opened, busy men and women | 


set themselves to cleaning, dusting, and arranging the 
furniture ; the grounds were trimmed into a civilized ap- 
pearance, and word passed through the neighborhood that 
Mr. Armsbury was returning home. 

Whether it was because the new servants of Stephen 
Armsbury were less reticent than those of his middle age, 
or not, it soon became bruited about that the now old man 
was returning to his former home, childless and alone. 
Little by little came to be known of his life during his 
long absence in Europe, and the story finally resolved 
itself into this: that the sternness which had killed his 
wife had finally alienated from him the affections of his 
children. That his son had gone first, and after many 
passages-at-arms of a fearful character, had been turned 
out of his father’s house, somewhere in Italy ; had been 
cast upon the world without fortune and without friends, 
and had at last filled a nameless soldier’s grave on the 
field of Solferino, fighting against the Austrians. 

That the daughter had remained with her father, until, 
driven to desperation by his cruelty and hardness, she had 
taken up with the first means of succor from such slavery ; 
had deserted her father, and fled with some perfumed and 
glossed scoundrel, who had sworn to protect her, when he 
thought an after reconciliation could be brought about, 
and that failing, had deserted her in the streets of Paris, 
where she had sunk, as was supposed, to infamy and death. 

This was the history, which had culminated only a few 
months before the period of the present narrative ; and 
now, Stephen Armsbury, alone, to lament or to triumph 
over the end of his victims, was coming home to die. 

So, after the parsonage had been made ready to receive 
them, and the whole country round knew his life to the 
dregs, there came, one day, a carriage, driven slowly along, 
up to the gate of the courtyard. From it alighted a stout- 
built, foreign-looking gentleman, who was speedily known 
to be Mr. Armsbury’s German physician. He, turning, 
assisted to descend a bent, withered form, whose deep- 
black clothes hung loosely about him, and in whose yel- 
low, wrinkled visage and sunken, glittering eyes, none of 
the loiterers could recognize the once stalwart form and 
firm tread of Stephen Armsbury. He was assisted to the 
room which had been prepared for him, and, once there, 
took to his bed, and never rose from it. 

A few days later, his lawyer came from a distant city, 
and every one knew that Mr. Armsbury was making 
his will, and many were the queries as to who would in- 
herit the large estates and wealth in bonds, and mortgages, 
and stocks of the dying old man. There were known to 
be no near relatives, and much was the doubt and many 
the surmises as to the probable disposition of the Armsbury 
property. And the lawyer went his way. 

Matters continued on systematically at the parsonage. 
The daily bulletins that were discussed at the tavern and 
in the store were spiced with variety—sometimes leaving 
the old man at the point of death, sometimes raising him 
into rugged and cxultant health—until, at last, it was 
known that Stephen Armsbury had breathed his last. 

The heavy crape was hung on the door-knob, the house 
was shut up, the undertaker and his men came to measure, 
with line and plummet, the stature of the body, the law- 
yer was written for, and so time passed until the Wednes- 
day of the opening of this story, and the expected arrival 
of the Bloomsbury ccach. 

Now, though the delay of this arrival was, as we have 
said, remarkable, it was by no means ao utterly astonish- 
ing as what followed. The Bloomsbury 2oach was a three- 


seated, covered wagon, and, though capable of seating 
seven comfortably, was seldom occupied by more than two 
or three passengers, except on market-day in the town to 
which itran. What, therefore, was the astonishment of the 
lookers-on, who now made several groups at the different 
places of public resort in the village, when, just as the 
town-clock struck six, and everybody who owned a watch 
looked at it, and everybody who did not shook his head 
ominously, amid a long line of dust, the Bloomsbury coach 
dashed past the tavern, its usual stopping-place, and on in 
the direction of the parsonage. 

In the Bloomsbury coach were seate seven gentlemen, 


| and one lady closely shrouded in black, and as closely 


vailed, who had with her a little boy about twelve years of 
agé. These two got out of the stage a short distance from 
the tavern, and walked slowly up the road, not specially 
noticed by any one, since every one was so engaged in 
watching the startling spectacle of the crowded coach, and 
two well-filled carriages following it, that they had no 
thought for the little lady in black and her boy. 

The Bloomsbury mind was a chaos. Sol Parnell closed 
his watch as if it had been a spy-glass, and turned into the 
tavern in silence. The bystanders stood, with eyes and 
mouths open, staring in wonder. Presently, the coach and 
the carriages stopped in front of the parsonage, and were 
emptied of their burdens, and these, to the number of fif- 
teen responsible-looking gentlemen, were ushered into the 
drawing-room, preceded by the lawyer, and there seated 
themselves. 

The lawyer, having left the room for a moment, pre- 
sently returned, and introduced the gentlemen into a rear 
room, where, upon trestles, lay extended the magnificent 
coffin which contained all that was earthly of Stephen 
Armsbury. The fifteen gentleman drew near, and one and 
all viewed the set features of the dead. A few whispered 
comments were made, and then, one and all returned on 
tip-toe to the drawing-room. 

Lamps had been lighted, and the gentlemen seated them- 
selves about a large table in the centre, while the lawyer, 
drawing a chair for himself, placed a tin-box upon the 
table, and, adjusting his spectacles, opened it, and took 
therefrom a folded and sealed paper. This he announced 
to be the last will and testament of Stephen Armsbury, 
deceased, made by him two months previous, and signed 
and witnessed in the presence of himself, the lawyer. This 
will and testament he proceeded to read, being listened to 
attentively by the fourteen gentlemen before mentioned. 

The instrument was a brief one, and read thus: 


*T, Stephen Armsbury, being of sound mind but in feeble health, 
and in hourly expectation of my death, do declare this instru- 
ment to be my last will and testament: Jnasmich as I leave behind 
me no relatives or connections of my own blood, I do give and 
bequeath the whole of my property and estate, real estate, personal 
property, bonds, mortgages, cash in bank, and all other ay purte- 
nances and belongings of which I die possessed, to (here following 
the names of the fifteen gentlemen then present), to have and to 
hold as trustees for and in behalf of the (naming a noted religious 
Society), of which Society they are directors. The same to be de- 
voted to the interests of said Society in such manner as they, the 
said directors, shall in their judgment deem best. In witness 
whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, this 12th day of 
August, 4.D., 185—, (Signed) 

“STEPHEN ARMSBURY. 


{ JoHn CARVILL 


ow ecaa 
Witnesses | Henry J. BooRMAN.” 


The lawyer having concluded, rose from his chair and 
proceeded to shake hands with the fourteen other gentle- 
men, who also shook hands with and congratulated each 
other in the warmest manner: after some pleasant conver- 
sation, the lawyer invited the other gentlemen to step into 


. 
t 
} 


| 
| 
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an adjoining room and partake of dinner, which proposi- 
tion being cordially acceded to, he opened the door be- 
tween, and was crossing the threshold into a room where 
could be seen a table handsomely and bountifully spread: 
when his progress was arrested by the sudden apparition 
of a female figure clad in deep mourning, holding by the 
hand a little boy, and, as she barred the way, presenting 
the appearance of their late lady passenger in the Blooms- 
bury coach. Raising her hand with a warning gesture : 
‘*Hold !” she said, sternly. ‘‘Surely you might have 
had the grace to wait until the body of your benefactor 


was buried, before you met together to gloat over your | 


fancied good fortune. But since you are here, let me tell 
you that your triumph will be short-lived : I am Stephen 


] 


| questioned eagerly as to the law of the matter. 
| was terse, and to the point : 

**Gentlemen, if she is Stephen Armsbury’s daughter, 

| and I see no reason for doubting it, your case is not worth 
a cent.” 

The gentlemen replied nothing, but took their hets, and 
in gloomy procession ull passed down to the tavern, where 
they dined mournfully, slept sadly, and departed thence 

| as they came, on the following morning. 

That day Stephen Armsbury was buried in the village 
churchyard, the lady in black, her little boy, and the Ger- 
man doctor being the only mourners. 
| The following week it was known to Bloomsbury that 
| Mrs. de Luce, tue lady in black, was Stephen Armsbury’s 


His reply 


SHELLS AND MADREPORES. 


Armsbury’s daughter, and this is my son, and, fortunately 
for us, I know enough of law to know that by reason of 
one little word, your power over the property bequeathed in 
that will is not worth the paper it is written on. ‘ Jnas- 
much a8 I leave behind me no relatives or connections of 
my own blood ’—the property is yours, forsooth ; but inas- 
much as we are his daughter and grandchild, and stand 
ready to prove the same, your title is worthless. Gentle- 
men, you are welcome to your dinner if so inclined, but 


remember that this house is mine, and you partake of it as | 


my guests. Sir, you are a lawyer. On this card is the 
name of my legal adviser. 
day.” 

She passed out through another door with her little boy, 
leaving the fifteen discomfited trustees staring at each other 


in sore perplexity. 


Gentlemen, I bid you good- | 


Turning to the lawyer, one and all ! 


daughter ; that the will had been pronounced invalidated, 
and that the lady in black and her little boy were thus be- 
come the heirs to all the property, through the little word 
“inasmuch,” which was the unwitting instrument of Mr, 
Armssury’s ATONEMENT. 


SHELLS AND MADREPORES, 


Few objects of natural history are more attractive than 
shells, corals and madrepores. Beauty of form, almost im- 
perishable in substance and color, and in variety rivaling 
the infinite, they possess a charm attractive alike to young 
and old, to learned and unlearned. The little group we 
give shows a spotted ivory shell ; a pure porcelain white 
shell, with brown, regularly arranged spots ; the spindle 
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shell, long drawn out, but beautiful; the shell like that 
commonly known as the Spined frog, but evidently a dif- 
ferent variety, while from the muscle shell grows a fine 
madrepore. In this last genus, the animals which form the 
coral are rather short, with twelve simple tentacles. The 
cells are deep, irregularly arranged upon the surface, and 
are crowded together toward the tips, though scattered at 
the base. The cells are nearly cylindrical. All true mad- 


the tropics. 


THE GAME OF CHES. 


Cuester Poor was in the country, riding across the 
meadows—in veritable truth, a ‘‘ solitary horseman !” 

Ledgers, bills—the long array of figures at the city bank 
—had been cast aside for the nonce. Before him lay Arca- 
dia! He had strayed from the beaten paths. The charms 


been foregone in favor of a few weeks at an old-fashioned 


farmhouse. It was not without serious misgivings of being | 
But then | 
farmer Harwood was a life-friend of his father’s, and had | 


*“bored,” that Ches Poor had made his choice. 
been so kindly urgent in his invitation. 


his ears and eyes, and he, under the instruction of a rustic, 
was galloping across fields, in a bee-line for the farmer's, 
whose residence would have been in view but for an inter- 
vening grove. 


| Ches had jumped fences before. 
of hunting, fishing and watering-places and springs had all | 


The day was one of those exhilarating ones that are often 
met with in the country in the Spring. He was traversing 
firm-turfed meadows; his horse was one of mettle, and he 
had given him the reins. 

Ches enjoyed it. 

It was yet early morning. The new-risen sun had not 


| quite destroyed the dew. The hedges and the apple-trees 
| looked particularly green, while distant objects were so 
repores inhabit the hot seas, and are more plentiful under | 


sweetly hazy, Ches could not but feel happy. 
His horse evidently wanted a run, for he pulled hard at 


| the bit. The rider was not much av erse to gratifying the 
beast. Right ahead of them lay a hedge. If he could but 


| clear it ! 


He rose in his stirrups, and could see that another splen- 
did stretch of meadow lay on the other side. If he even 
fell, he could scarcely be hurt on such a sward. 

So he dismissed scruples and fears to the winds, and put 
the animal into a round gallop, straight for the barrier. 
He leaned well forward, 
taking the mane in his left hand, and at the moment of 
reaching the hedge, raised the horse’s head slightly, at the 
same time giving him the reins and touching him up sharply 
at the flank. 

The animal shot over the obstacle in splendid style, with- 


| out so much as touching a hoof. 
So now the whirl and smoke of the railway was out of | 


The next instant there was a scream. The horse had 
bounded forward a couple of lengths, then snorted and 
reared. 

Ches stooped—his arm encircled something—then the 
steed ran on with a double burden till reined in. 
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There was a poor little white face lying helplessly on the 
young man’s shoulder. He looked at it with an anxiety 
almost ludicrous. 

‘“*Good Heavens!” he cried. 
her !” 

He looked around. 


“What if I have killed 


There was no one in sight. Then 


he turned again to the face so near hisown. He could 
not forbear to observe that it was pretty. No one saw 
him—perhaps a shock might revive her. Why should he 
not —— ? 

He did! It was wicked, and perfectly inexcusable. 

The young lady began to revive on the instant. A very 
rosy hue replaced the almost deathly pallor of her counte- 
nance. She gazed wonderingly for a moment into the face 
of Mr. Chester, and then, as a consciousness of her situation 
came over her, her cheeks burned to scarlet, 

** Please let me down,” she said. 

“T am afraid that you may not be able to stand,” he 
returned, gently. 

**Indeed I am ; I have qnite recovered, sir.” 

He quietly replaced her upon the grass. Then he dis- 
mounted and walked beside her. 

**T will not apologize for putting you in such peril,” said 
Chester. ‘‘ Of course I need not assure you that I did not 
know any one was near the hedge when I leaped it. Nor 
can I now say,” he added, mischievously, ‘‘that I am so 
very sorry |” 

She did not reply at all. He too was silent, till silence 
was becoming embarrassing. 

“‘T am going to the house of Mr. Harwood,” he remarked, 
for the sake of saying something. ‘‘ Perhaps you can assist 
me thither ?” 

She turned to him with a smile. 

“‘Mr. Harwood is my father. Our house is just beyond 
yon clump of trees.” 

**Then you are Miss Fannie ?” 

The girl looked somewhat surprised. 

“TI beg your pardon. You do not, of course, know me. 
But your father and mine are such old friends! My name 
is Poor.” : 

** Now I do know you !” she said, frankly. ‘‘I have often 
seen your father, Mr. Poor, and am very glad, indeed, to 
become acquainted with his son.” 


Young ladies and young gentlemen, before they gauge 
each other's calibre, are not wont to be very profound in 


their conversation. Our new-made friends spoke to the 
best of their ability of the weather, and of city and coun- 
try life, but we do not know that we would very mu¢h 
instruct or amuse the reader by repeating their talk. 
Chester Poor was somewhat surprised to find his com 
panion a refined little lady, evidently as well educated as 


There was a marked 
absence of the rusticity he had anticipated. And yet, 
through all the girl’s acquirements, there peeped a plain- 
ness and truth—amounting almos’ to bluntness—that was 
fresh and new and pleasing to him. 

About that much had become impressed upon him by 
the time they had reached the house. 

A matronly figure, awaiting their arrival wpon the porch, 
was recognized by Mr. Ches as Mrs. Harwood, whom he 
had met in the city, and by whom he was very cordially 
welcomed. The farmer was away in his fields, for they 
were just in the midst of the harvest, and Mr. Harwood’s 
wheat-fields wero very extensive. 

In a little while the two females were compelled to ex- 
ense themselves, to attend to their household duties, 
which were quite heavy on account of the number of extra 
hands hired for harvesting. 

So Mr. Poor was left upon the shady porch, furnished 


the females of his own set in town. 
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with books, and at liberty to read, muse, or watch the 
golden fields and the busy workers engaged in them. 

He did all three by snatches, and was not a little sur- 
prised when the arrival of the farm-hands told that 
noon had come. ‘The morning—the first morning in the 
country—had flown quickly. He had not been bored ! 

Farmer Harwood came in, in cow-skin top-boots, and 
with hands brown and rough from field-work, yet withal 
with considerable of the gentleman breaking through the 
outward crust. His welcome was hearty and genial. 

Chester Poor, a very little to his surprise be it said, was 
not over-burdened with the sense of his own superiority 
which he had expected to feel “‘ among rustics.” He found 
himself, both with parents and daughter, with his peers. 

Ches was learning ; Ches became thoughtful when left to 
himself after dinner. 

He had an hour or more for reflection. 
interrupted—not disagreeably. 

**T am at leisure now,” said a sweet voice, ‘and at your 
service. Will you go fishing with me?” 

“‘With pleasure, Miss Harwood,” was the somewnat 
eager reply. 

Chester had very sensibly left his city insouciance behind 
him. He was a youth again ! 

She brought poles and tackle for him to carry, and they 
went—went something over a mile, till they jound a dam 
in the little creek, built for the benefit of an antique mill, 
brown and rusty enough looking for a Saxon castle. 

With still, clear water, a shaded seat on the mossy bank, 
and no life near to distract them, and remind them that 
there was a world of actuality, why shouldn’t they be in 
Elysium ? 

Ches was—he has since said so. 

Mr. Poor had at times prided himself on his piscatorial 
skill; but he did not show it on that sunny afternoon. 
She landed the most prisoners. He contented himseif 
with keeping her hook baited, in talking, and in watching 
her playing features, 

It was a delicious afternoon, and the sun was low and 
the shadows long when they neared the mansion on their 
return, with a few finny trophies in a little basket as the 
fruits of their expedition. 

There was a young man in the sitting-room when they 
arrived ; a young man of the ‘‘long drawn out” order, 
looking a little lanky in his extreme height, with freckled 
face and sandy hair, and rather red eyes ; yet, for all that, 
with something of the man imprinted upon him. 

He was presented as Mr. Jared Budd. He held out his 
hand somewhat awkwardly to the newly arrived visitor. 
Chester did not like him much, and gave him a city bow. 

He was by no means a dullard, and flushed up quickly. 

Miss Fannie stepped between them ; greeted Jared with 
marked cordiality, and managed to bestow a reproachful 
glance on the other young man. 

Mr. Poor felt vexed, bit his lip, walked toward the win- 
dow, and fixed his eye on the approaching figure of Farmer 
Harwood, very strongly in doubt whether he had not been 
very silly. 

Mr. Bud seated himself, with a look of anything bnt 
friendship toward the figure at the window ; got sulky and 
was silent. 

The girl regarded them a moment, half anxions, half 
amused, and then slipped back to the kitchen with the 
fish. 

Both men knew she had gone, by the rustle of her gar- 
ments; but neither looked at the other, nor spoke. Ches 
contented himself with muttering, ‘‘The lont!” while 
Jared Budd, equally complimentary, said to himself, ‘‘ The 


puppy !” 


Then he was 
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Farmer Harwood, when he came in, had need of all his 
bluff cordiality to make matters go on smootlily. 

It was of no use, good farmer. Each had marked the 
other on the instant as his foe. 

Jared staid for supper, and that made supper a con- 
strained and annoying affair. Jared spent the evening. 
The evening, consequently, was a stupid and disagreeable 
one to Mr, Poor, especially as Mr. Budd and Miss Fannie 
carried on an animated conversation, principally about the 
beaux and belles of the neighborhood. So Ches retired 
early. 

Then when he reached his chamber, instead of going to 
sleep, as any sensible fellow would have done under the 
circumstances, he was guilty of the daring absurdity of 
sitting an hour or two musing over the day’s events, in the 
end even going so far as to wonder what might be Mr. 
Budd’s relation to the family, and to—Miss Fannie ! 

And when he got this far he became suddenly angry 
with himself, and flew off to bed in a tantrum, and slept 
—we hope. And this was day number one in the country. 

Day number two was not very dissimilar. 

Ches felt cheerful in the morning, for he had the field 
to himself. There was no Mr. Budd about. 

They—which means Miss Fannie and our hero—had a 
long ride that afternoon, and they also read and chatted 
together very pleasant!y. Miss Harwood seemed the per- 
fection of good-nature, and gave Chester a good deal of 
her time, notwithstanding that she assisted her mother 
about the household, too. 

But the evening brought Mr. Budd, and restraint. And 
the evening seemed long, and Mr. Chester could not help 
thinking that Miss Fannie was more cordial than need be 
to this fellow with the carrotty locks. Not that he cared ! 
Oh, no! not at all. 

More days came and passed. It was a queer, peaceful 
life to the young banker—this ‘‘early to bed and early to 
rise’ existence. Nor was it all sunshine either, though the 
Summer days were glorious, and the farmers’ faces jovial. 
Jared Budd was the shadow that prevented the sunshine 
from cloying in Chester Poor’s case. He did not know, 
poor fellow, that the anxieties caused by him of the auburn 
locks gave a zest and salt to those quiet days. 

Mr. Poor had ever been of the opinion that he read 
women easily ; but, somchow, in the case of the little farm- 
er’s daughter, he could but feel at a loss. 

At times he had imagined that she must have a great 
affection for this Jared Budd. She was always so easy and 
so frank with him! Then with himself she was at times 
quite shy and nervous, and did not show the same open 
cordiality. Could it be that she was engaged to his rival ? 
For so Ches had begun to consider the young farmer. 

It seemed impossible to him that she could fancy such a 
man; but then, he knew too well the wayward taste of a 
woman. One thing he must have been blind not to have 
noticed : and that was, that she was never alone with Mr. 
Budd. There were no long walks or te-d-tétes with him. 

That was Ches’s comfort. 

But this state of feeling began to tell on the young man. 
He frequently became a victim to “the blues,” and was as 
changeful as April is reputed to be, in his manner. 

Yet the poor fellow was unaware what it was that niled 
him. He persuaded himself that it was merely a friendly 
feeling for the young lady. 

One morning Ches, walking for the sake of a walk, and 
thinking that he must soon return to town, was overtaken 
by Jared Budd, who was riding down the road. 

; Chester nodded to him, but did not speak. He did not 
feel cordial toward him, and would not affect to. Jared 
rode by, then checked up his horse, seemed to hesitate a 


moment, and at length turned in his saddle and said to 
Poor, who was still behind : 

“IT see you're arter John Harwood’s daughter ; but 
you'd better drop that idee, I can tell you. She’s prom- 
ised to me, and the sooner you understand the matter the 
better.” 

Jared concluded his words with an energetic eut of his 
riding- whip across the horse’s flanks, and the animal 
bounded away down the road before the honest pedestrian 
could fairly comprehend what he had heard. 

When he did gather its meaning, a feeling of utter deso- 
lation took possession of him. Sick at heart, he walked 
toward toward the little grove near the house, and threw 
himself upon the grass beneath a tree. 

He knew himself now; and he knew that he loved the 
girl in a way that left him but despair if he should lose her. 
And was she not lost already? It would seem so, unless 
Jared Budd had spoken falsely. 

He lay there for a long time, tormented by his doubts 
and fears. Through all, there peeped a resolve ; he must 
know his fate; and if it should be as he half feared, then 
he must depart at once and for ever! He did not hear the 
light step on the grass. He was only aroused by the timid, 
hesitating voice : 

‘Mr. Poor, you must pardon me if I intrude. I saw 
you enter the grove, and came to remind you that dinner 
waits.” 

He arose, somewhat confused. She turned to go, her 
eyes downcast. Then he remembered his resolution. 

‘Pardon me, Miss Harwood ; something I have heard 
has unsettled me, which, if true, will compel me to leave 
you for ever.” 

‘* For ever !” 

How sweet she looked, with the surprised anxiety in her 
eyes! And she said it so sadly. 

“The truth must come,” he said, abruptly. ‘I must be 
either with you, or away for ever! There can be no com- 
promise in this. You surely have not been blind to my 
feelings, Miss Fannie ?” 

She stood, silént and downcast. 

“T must know whether Jared Budd told me the truth. 
Have you promised to marry him ?” 

She raised her head, and looked him fair in the face, as 
she replied : 

Not” 

‘Then you are free ?” 

The pretty head was again averted. 
nearer ; he took her little hand. 

‘*Must I leave—for ever ?” 

She was motionless for a time. Then, with her face a- 
crimson, she shook her head slightly, in the negative. 

Lovers are good interpreters of dumb action. Ches Poor 
was satisfied with his answer, became of a sudden very pre- 
suming, and did what any young man in his situation 
would have done. Of course he kissed her—more than 
once ! 

“‘ What could Jared Budd have meant by telling me what 
he did ?” said Chester. 

“‘T don’t think he meant to say an untruth,” she returned. 
‘‘ He has been talking to father, and has received some sort 
of promise from him.” 

‘*Then, perhaps your father will oppose our union ?” 

“T do not think he will ever oppose my happiness. I 
would rather you would speak with him, however.” 

Chester did speak with farmer Harwood that evening. 
Luckily, for the length of his narrative, he did not turn 
out one of the inflexible, arbitrary sort of parents. He had 
promised his daughter to Jared Bnd, if the latter could 
win her; but since she preferred the son of his old friend, 


He approached 
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Henry Poor, why, he was by no means sorry. That even- 
ing Jared was absent, to the great relief of all of them. 
Ches got laughing at athought which struck him. At last 
he said : 

‘*<T was telling my father before I left, of the great feats 


in hunting I intended to do in the country, and promised ' troops in garrison. 
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VIENNA AND ITS STREET LIFE. 


‘*THERE is only one Imperial City—only one Vienna,” 
according to the Viennese proverb ; and, at the last cen. 
sus, its population footed up to 1,020,770, including the 
Nowadays, entering Vienna is at- 


——— =_ 


SLOWACS AND CROATS IN THE MARKET-PLACE, VIENNA, 


to bring him home a deer. 
of the ‘dear’ I have in store for him ?” 
Miss Fannie pouted : 
**So, sir, you are making ‘game’ of me already !” ‘ 
** Well,” said Farmer Harwood, with one of his character- 


istical hearty laughs, ‘‘I’m sure you needn’t be ashamed to | 
And he nearly went into 


be called the ‘Game’ of Ches!” 
convulsions over the witticism, 


I wonder what he will think tended with no bother whatever, whether of passports or 
| policemen ; a quarter of a century ago it was of all capi- 


tals the most difficult to penetrate. Then it was forbidden 
to all unprovided with special recommendations and per- 
mits, and even those visitors allowed were constantly kept 
under the vigilant eye of the police. 

Upon the inauguration of the new régime, due to the 
calamitous experiences of Francis Joseph, Vienna suddenly 


A HUNGARIAN FLUTE-PLAYER AND BASKE[-VENDER, 


emerged from its medieval fetters into all the liberties of 
modern times, the transition being so abrupt that the old 
monarchy has not yet entirely recovered from the shock. 
The transformation has been marvelously beneficial to the 
city, which, in a few years, after demolishing the walls of 
military fortifications that encompassed and imprisoned it, 
has become one of the ‘handsomest capitals in Europe. 
Where only yesterday were deep ditches and frowning 


bastions, are seen splendid gardens, squares, fountains, | 


superb boulevards, and edifices with marble stairways and 
frescoed fronts, presenting as majestic an appearance from 
a modern, as the historical features in juxtaposition are 
interesting from an antique, standpoint. 
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A LAUNDRESS, 


tides, are to be seen almost at every step in the labyrinth 
of sombre and picturesque streets, which bend, cross and 
meet, and carry one back in imagination several centuries ; 
their uprising petty towers, pierced and carved, serve to 
soften down the angles of solid stone and give a castle-like 
appearance to these antique structures, in which feudal 


| power was formerly so strongly barricaded. 


The Berlinese have long been jealous of Vienna, but the 
new and rough capital of the Hohenzollerns will never be 
likely to stand on the present footing with that of the 
Hapsburgs ; do what they may, the citizens of Berlin will 
never be able to have in their own midst those two Vien- 
nese boasts, St. Stephen’s Cathedral and the imperial pal- 


The “‘ city” proper, concealed as a dingy mass in the | ace—the “Burg.” As one winds through the labyrinths 


midst of the 
surrounding 
sea of bright, 
new quarters, 
remains the 
centre of pol- 
itical,commer- 
cial and social 
life ; the pick 
and shovel 
have spared 
its crooked 
streets and 
small squares ||| 
filled with old | 

| 


VERKAVET! 


relics, and still 
the very heart 
of the ancient 
monarchy. The 
six-story 
houses, with 
huge barred 
doors and mas- 
sive carya- 
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of the old city, 
monuments 
and buildings 
on all sides 
appear as so 
many founda- 
tions of the 
Hapsburg 
dynasty, al- 
ready over a 
thousand 
years old. 
Moreover, the 
city is still a 
centre of races 
and business, 
standing as a 
connecting 
link between 
all Germany 
and the coun- 
tries of the 
East, and its 
character _is 
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pre-eminently international, cosmopolitan. The superb 
equipages passing in its thoroughfares, the beauty of the 


VIENNA AND ITS 


STREET LIFE. 


freely pushed themselves into Government offices. The 
emancipation of the Jews in the Empire was decreed in 


stores, the joyful animation on every side—all are sugges- | 1856; previously they had been under the ban of the 


tive of a really imperial court, of a wealthy and elegant 
aristocracy; and still more striking to the eye of the 
visitor, what is even more a characteristic feature, is the 
charming gayety of life led by the entire population—ever 
in a good humor and full of cordiality. 

Owing to the influx of Slavs, Hungarians, and Italians, 
which has for centuries been adulterating the original Teu- 
tonic stock, Vienna is far from being a German city. The 
pure German element is quite isolated. Out of the passers 
in the streets only twenty per cent. are marked with 
the German cast of type, the disparity being especially 
striking among the women. 


the combined Hungarian and Italian vivacity. Similarly, 


except in a few Gothic buildings recalling the Middle | 


Ages, the prevailing architecture resembles in nothing 
that of the rest of Germany. 
from the 13th and 14th centuries ; but especially in the 
15th century did its architecture take a wonderful start, 
and it was then that the celebrated Cathedral of St. Ste- 
phen reared its steeple far above the domes of Strasburg 
and Cologne, and hence it is visible from all points of the 
horizon. 

St. Stephen’s Square is the heart of the city, and on it 
are located the banks, fashionable tailors and coffee- 


houses; the omnibuses that perform the traffic of the | 


thirty-six different municipal quarters, and the licensed 
The latter useful class of workers, bear- 
ing metal badges and wearing red caps, are employed as 
messengers and jobbers ; at reasonable rates, they bottle 
wine, clean pipes, shear dogs, shake carpets, pack trunks, 
carry letters and bundles, ete. 


commissionaires. 


A Viennese lady out shop- 


ping is always followed by one, whom she loads as if he | 
were a mule, They are very skillful and reliable, and num- | 
ber sixteen hundred. 

Adjoining St. Stephen’s Square is the Graben, another 


fashionable quarter. Its brilliant and well-stocked shops 
and coffee-houses make it a rendezvous morning and even- 
ing for a legion of finely arrayed pedestrians and loungers. 
One of its chief attractions consists in the many photo- 
graphic and engraving depots, around which there is 
always a motley crowd of soldiers, waiters, great ladies, 
shoemakers, diplomats, bankers, tourists. Not only the 
pictures of actresses and other celebrities are on display. 
but also those of the lad‘es of the court and of high soci- 
ety ; hence these photographic dealers are always sure of 
doing a good business, and many of them have already 
made fortunes. Even in the Graben, modern uniformity 
f dress is asserting itself, and the Hungarians, Polish, 
Vallachian and Servian costumes are rare; thc Turks and 
Jews alone stick strictly to their ancient cut of garments 
and headgear. 

The Jews’ Street, or Judengasse, has also preserved the 
traditional aspect of a Ghetto. It is dirty, dingy, melan- 
choly ; the walls stained, the windows slimy. 
idated shops look like caves. Wreaths of old boots, worn- 
out furs, silk dresses in tatters, new liveries, priests’ cloaks, 
military uniforms, greasy fringed gowns, are hung pell- 
mell over their entrances; and, altogether, the street is 
shabby and unhealthy. Jews, however, own a large por- 
tion of the rest of the city, and it is they who have put up 
the many edifices embellishing the new quarters ; who 


chiefly own and run the press; who keep the biggest | 


money-coffers ; who put up the new Exchange, dubbed by 


the Viennese the Temple of Solomon on the Danube ; who | 
hold the lead in the schools; who constitute the majority | golden calf within. 


. 
The Viennese women possess 


There are buildings dating | 


| part of the city. 


The dilap- | 


police, arn their money-bags had often been confiscated. 
The Viennese contend that their goods and chattels are 
now confiscated by the Jews, who are not given to spend- 
Ing much in the breweries, 

Of course the Judengasse has its *picturesque effects. In 
compact groups its dealers in old articles sell, bargain, 
teaflic, sperulate and calculate in their Jewish dialect, 
amidst a profusion of gestures. As one strolls by, some of 
them are seen flaunting between their crooked fingers ear- 
rings, watch-chains and coral necklaces, and have all the 
semblance of being freebooters fresh from the pillage of a 
castle ; others, again, have in hand worn-out boots and 
slippers, clocks or coffee-mills that have had their day ; and 
still others loom into view who have thrown across their 
shoulders the spotted and tattered clothes of murderers, 
while from the gaping pockets of their own faded coats 
hang out the heads of costly images in Saxon porcelain. 

On the square of the Hocher-Markt, or Higher Market, 
stands and great heaps of vegetables and fruits are spread 
out under awnings, or without. This market was designed 
as a central purveyor of supplies; but, while it affords 
whatever one might wish to purchase, it has not been very 
successful. The great permanent market, whence the 
dealers and fruitiers draw their main daily provisions, 
taken home in small wagons pulled by dogs, is near the 
Elizabeth bridge over the arm of the Danube inclosing a 
It is in vain one seeks the ‘‘ blue Dan- 
as only this narrow and shallow branch is presented 
to the view, and in order to see the majestic river itself an 
The Higher Market offers a com- 
plete collection of eggs, fish, fowls, game, salt and fresh 
meats, as well as of vegetables and fruits. The game is 
excellent, and very cheap, especially the Bohemian pheas- 
ants, which are exported to several foreign royal tables. 
The fishmongers and their wives are, as usual, adepts in 
wagging sharp, abusive tongues. An inscription on one 
of the palaces of this square testifies to the fact that it was 
rather a long time ago the forum of the Roman Vindibona 
(Vienna). 

One of the largest and finest squares is that known as 
the Hof, on which are situated the Ministry of War and 
the old Arsenal, nowa muscum of antique arms and armor, 
among them the flags with curious inscriptions, cimetars, 
lances, drums, turbans, ete., taken as trophies from the 
Turks when they were repulsed in their celebrated siege of 
the city. At Christmas Eve, on this square, the most mag- 
nificent display is made of trees decked out in streamers 
and gilded nuts, and presenting to the eye the appearance 
of a forest lighted up and crowded with stands of toys ; 
both toys and trees disappearing as if by magic before the 


ube,”’ 


hour's trip is requisite. 


| purchases of the festive crowds of mothers and fathers of 


families. 

The central telegraph building very nearly eclipses the 
Imperial Palace. At its entrance is a porter in gorgeous 
costume—every notable structure possessing one of these 
personages. The Viennese porter is quite a specialty. 


| Those who are appointed to stand at grand doors and 


‘‘represent,” like a general, wear in Winter a fur overcoat, 
and in Summer white pants, the rest of their costume being 
always profusely gold-laced. The majority of the tele- 
graphic operators are women. 

Near this building is the new Exchange, whose doors 
are closed to the profane, unless they be presented or 
recommended by one of the magnates who worship the 
Its interior is decorated with costly 


in the medical and legal professions, and have most | marbles, and each member has his private room, wherein 
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he smokes, transacts business, and receives. It is heated 
and ventilated by a specially invented system, and illumi- 
nated by 1,366 gas-burners. 

Upon the site of the old fortifications that encircled the 
city now stand splendid modern houses, lining what has 
been appropriately named the Ringstrasse, or Ring Street. 
Among other public edifices on this circular street is the 
House of Deputies. The Austrian deputies, like those at 
Berlin and Rome, sit in temporary structures, parliaments 
not having been of long standing in these three capitals. 
Only the deputies of Austria proper assemble in this cham- 
ber ; those of Hungary and its annexes sit at Pesth. The 
two bodies, however, elect a committee, whose seat is at 
Vienna, and to this committee the imperial ministers of 
foreign affairs, war and finance are responsible. A new 
Legislative Palace in the Greek, a new City Hall in Gothic, 
and a new University in Renaissance styles are being 
reared on the Ringstrasse. Behind the new Museum, also 
in process of construction on the same street, are the 
imperial stables, which, prior to 1866, contained six hun- 
dred horses; they now only hold three hundred, and 
these are erhployed more by the Empress, who is specially 
fond of horseback exercise and of driving, than by her 
husband. In the annexed saddlery are the saddle, leather 
breeches, whip and sombrero which Maximilian used in 
Mexico. 

On the same circular promenade is the Hofgarten, or 
Court-garden, in which children sport and ladies attend the 
musical performances. Connecting with the Court-garden 
is the People’s, or Volksgarten, with its fine shade-trees, its 
elegant coffee-house and temple of Theseus. From time 
immemorial the citizens have been noted for their love of 
gardens, flowers, trees, birds; in every dwelling, however 
humble, are to be found geraniums and canaries. Nightly, 
in Summer, the public gardens are tenanted with bands of 
musicians, and the Volksgarten and Stadtgarten (People’s 
and City gardens), in particular, are transformed into vast 
open-air concert-halls, in which Strauss reigns as king of 
the waltz. 

The City Garden presents, in Summer, a very refreshing 
spectacle, its greensward dotted throughout the day with 
playful children, and its lake full of ducks. In Winter the 
lake is patronized by skaters, and at night, when lit up by 
torches, the scenes are very effective amidst the sparkling 
sleet covering the surrounding trees and shrubbery. Hun- 
garians, in their national costumes, are the most admired 
skaters, as they skim on the smooth surface, holding by the 
hand their lady partners, attired in the Esquimaux dress, 
which has been rendered fashionable since the Tegethoff 
expedition to the North Pole; it consists of a fur cap, short 
coat, pants and gaiters, thus doing away with skirts, and 
allowing the hair to float freely behind over the shoulders. 

At the extremity of the Garden is the Museum of Indus- 
try and Fine Arts. In its art department are exhibited the 
diamonds and pearls of the Teutonic Order, a collection of 
objects sent from Mexico by Maximilian, antique glass of 
Bohemia and Venice, Vienna percelain, tissues and em- 
broideries. Its industrial department is a sort of school 
and permanent exhibition, in which the Viennese mannufac- 
turers display to foreign visitors their most remarkable pro- 
ductions. The glass, diamond and jewelry manufacturers 
are distinguished for their taste and elegance of workman- 
ship, and the skill of the carvers in ivory rivals that of the 
Chinese and Indian workers, One of the city’s specialties 
consists in carved meerschaum cigar-holders; some of 
these are perfect architectural bits, but generally they rep- 
resent a hunter tracking a chamois, a shepherd with his 
flock, a battle scene, bears tracked on ice, or women in 
varying costumes and attitudes. The specimens of leather 


bindings for books are very artistic ; indeed, leather-work 
of all the finer Kinds is done in Vienna as nowhere else, and 
its workmen in this line are eagerly sought after in foreign 
countries. As a rule, the native workers follow the Paris 
school, though not servilely, in knick-knacks, furniture, 
bronzes and other costly household articles ; whereas, in 
Berlin, such articles are imitated in a very heavy and un- 
skillful way, and sold at extremely low prices into the 
countries of the East. A school for young workmen, fre- 
quented by 240 pupils, is annexed to the museum, in order 
that they may learn and master the application of the fino 
arts to industrial purposes. 

The signboards in the streets are strikingly curious, those 
of the smaller hotels and inns being alone sutticient to indi- 
cate the remote antiquity of the imperial city. ‘ Golden 
Geese,” ‘‘Golden Lambs,” ‘‘Golden Crowns, ‘ Golden 
Deer,” ‘‘Golden Peacocks,” ‘‘Golden Crosses,” ‘‘ Black 
Bears,” ‘‘ Blue Goats,” ‘‘Three Rabbits,” are the favorite 
titles for inns, 

The streets are always overflowing with gayety and glee- 
fulness. The most fashionable parts of the Ringstrasse on 
a fine Spring day are equal to the great promenades and 
drives at Paris and London. The Court carriages are to 
be seen passing, with their coachmen in yellow pants and 
laced three-cornered hats ; superb private vehicles of every 
description dash over the pavement ; riders prance about on 
thoroughbred steeds, every now and then hastily bowing 
to the ladies promenading in sumptuous toilets ; here and 
there, forming groups, are Hungarian officers, with their 
peculiar boots, tight-fitting pants, decked out in Orders 
and cordons and kalpak, and Austrian officers neatly uni- 
formed, armed with the fashionable eyeglass and with their 
hair carefully parted in the middle behind, after the tra- 
ditional practice of the local barbers ; long-haired students, 
painters in pointed hats, nurses in strange costumes, with 
scarlet skirts, embroidered corsets and yellow bonnets; 
turbaned Turks, with the half-moon done to a point on 
their backs ; cadets, little girls selling violets, dog-sellers, 
porters, looking like cathedral sextons, etc., give to the 
great Ring boulevard a weird and cosmopolitan, an ever 
varying and attractive aspect. It has two sidewalks, two 
roadways for equipages, an alley for pedestrians and one 
for riders, and a broad middle roadway for cars (which are 
covered with advertising bills), omnibuses and cabs. 

The latter and their drivers form an institution. The 
interior of the cabs, wlricli*are always hitched to two lively 
steeds capable of keeping pace with the best steppers of 
the private equipages, is furnished as a miniature room, 
with curtains, mirrors and knick-knacks ; and the drivers 
generally own the vehicles and horses. In 1873, on the 
eve of the Universal Exhibition, they struck because the 
municipal authorities wished to impose a fixed tariff on 
them. They are really the spoilt pets of the Viennese, who 
give them liberally ‘‘drink-money,” and in return the ecab- 
bies are always polite and in a good humor with customers, 
and always gallop their horses in those thoroughfares 
where it is permitted. Though they are only paid by the 
hour, they get over six times the distance any other cab- 
bies on the continent will in the same time. Large and fat, 
dressed in Summer ih nankeen, and in Winter wrapped in 
old, bald fur overcoats hailing from the Jews’ street, they 
look the picture of happiness when seated on the box. At 
the cab-stations they gather in groups, and discuss politics 
or listen to the reading of a novel; but they are never so 
preoccupied as to fail to accost, bowing and smiling, any 
likely customer coming within hail of their customary 
query, ‘‘Does your Grace desire a carriage ?” As drivers, 
they are very skillful; collisions in the streets from fault 
of theirs never happen, and a local proverb claims they can 
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A CHIMNEY-SWEEP. 4 BANDBOX-PEDDLER. 


drive around a silver dollar. Many wealthy persons pre- | once more a free man upon his dearly beloved box. 
fer the cabs to their own equipages. | One of the fraternity, who had driven a cab for thirty 

The cabbies wear no livery or numbers ; though occa- years, upon being informed that certain legal documents 
sionally the attempt is made to transform them into liveried | proved him to be a count, replied, ‘‘I am a coachman, and 
drivers, it always fails, as the driver himself invariably ends | will remain such. To be a count is no doubt a fine thing, 
by throwing off the imposed insignia of grandeur, donning | but I prefer to be a coachman, because I would rather have 
again his dirty hat and red waistcoat, and seating himself | the blue sky over my head than a gilded ceiling.” 
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AN ITINERANT TOY-SELLER,. 


A MUNICIPAL OFFICER, 


The omnibuses are wretched, dirty, damp, yellow-painted 


A FLOOK-SCRUBBER. 


| when the door of the vehicle is opened by two long-coated 


vehicles, divided into two compartments, or one for ladies | footmen, one on each side, and out steps some fair young 


and the other wherein smoking is allowed, the conductor | princess or countess to take her accustomed “walk on the 


standing on a raised step behind. 


The Ring being the elegant quarter of the capital, the | 


street is brilliant in lively colors ; to its fine shop-displays, 
to its jewelry, art and flower establishments are added the 
splendid toilets of the ladies, parading in their silk and 
velvet robes, and the variegated uniforms of the army offi- 
cers. ‘To view this promenade in its greatest splendor, it 
must be seen 
from three to 
five Pp.M., espe- 
cially on Sun- 
day, in Spring 
or Autumn, 
when the new 
fashions are 
inaugurated ; 
at such times 
there is no- 
thing like it in 
the rest of Eu- 
rope, for in it 
one beholds a 
medley of all 
classes of so- 
ciety, from the 
world of the 
emperor and 
diplomatic 
corps to that 
of the boot- 
black and scav- 
enger. Elegant 
equipages 
drive through 
it, or stop, 


THE GARBAGE-GATHERER ON HIS ROUND, 


| Ring.” The Crown Prince takes his airing on it daily, spite 
of the crowd that always follows in his wake, much to his 
dissatisfaction ; so does Count Andrassy, the Prime Minis- 
ter, generally with his hands behind him and smoking a 
cigar. 

All freshly arrived foreigners of distinction are forthwith 
| trotted out on the Ring, and everybody who is anybody is 
sure to be seen 
there; the 
scene of a good 
deal of society- 
flirting, and a 
veritable 
Tower of Ba- 
bel on the 
score of con- 
fusion of ton- 
gues. The 
number of 
idlers, jla- 
neur's, dandies, 
first and sec- 
ond secretaries 
of legation, 
all armed with 
sticks and 
single eye- 
glasses, is le- 
gion ; former- 
ly, as a mat- 
ter of eti- 
quette, they 
were all ac- 
companied by 
a dee, of 
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equally high lineage—the ‘‘ Spitzerl,” from Pomerania, but 
this part of the programme became obsolete. It is not 
considered good tone for gentlemen to go about the streets 
wearing decorations, ribbons, crosses, etc.; simple flowers 
in the buttonhole are alone in order. 

The Ring is decidedly an excellent point of observation 
from which to study the different types of people belonging 
to the empire. On taking a seat in a coffee-house and look- 
ing out of the window at the passing stream, the view is cer- 
tainly unique ; the crowd is as variegated as at a fair. No- 
where else in Europe can be found sueh fine and striking 
specimens of both men and women. The Hungarian women 
are the prettiest and most elegantly dressed ; the Bohemian 
and Polish, with dark hair and fair skin, the most distin- 
guished-looking ; in the midst of the cosmopolitan assem- 
blage, fair Italians are twittering in their melodious dialect 
like swallows in a cold country announcing the return of 
Spring ; the Viennese, the offspring of a crossing of the 
various races in the empire, are pretty, jaunty and coquet- 
tish—among the men, stout, tall specimens are the rule 
(though no such colossal grenadiers as are to be met under 
the Linden trees at Berlin), and the faces of these mascu- 
line passers are always open, intelligent and saucily good- 
natured. The Austrian race, as centred in the capital, is 
exuberant, owing to the fact that its German element is so 
strongly overwhelmed by those of the enthusiastic Slav, 
Hungarian and Italian races. 

The imperial printing establishment is in the Singer- 
strasse, and is noted, among other thing$, for having been 
the birthplace of chromo-lithography, which is now one of 
the most flourishing branches of the city’s trade. The 
establishment numbers one hundred employés, prints 
books in all languages, and is specially charged with the 
manufacture of paper money, stamps, envelopes and postal 
cards. 

The newspapers have two classes of subscribers ; those 
who call at the office for their paper, and those to whom it 
is carried—the former presenting their subscription card at 
the office to be punched every time they desire an issue. 
Newspapers are not allowed to be sold on the street ; they 
are to be had in the tobacco-stores, apparently as though 
both articles of merchandise ended only in smoke. 

The popular types encountered in the streets and squares 
are numerous, picturesque, and constitute an exceedingly 
interesting study. The Slavonian pipe-peddlers and tin- 
ners, wearing broad hats and their feet wrapped around in 
cloth or leather bands, are so many ambulating shops of 
pans, rat-traps, salad-baskets, spoons, knives and forks. 
The Bohemian musicians, with guitar or violin, and the 
Hungarian flute-players, go from courtyard to courtyard, 
performiug their national melodies and selling a variety of 
trifles. Not behind these are the hucksters of apples and 
onions, who, with their baskets on the head or arm, go from 
house to house in search of customers, and are called 
*‘ Kroatin,” though they are no more Croats than the sau- 
sages sold in the groceries, under the name of Frankfort, 
are from the latter town. These sausages, by-the-way, are 
equally as favorite a local dish as maccaroni is at Naples. 
Neither the butchers nor fruitiers make any artistic display 
of their wares, as is the custom in other large cities ; the 
only lines in which the shopkeepers seem to pride them- 
selves in making an artistic show are jewelry, meerschaum 
pipes and coflins; the latter tastefully carved and orna- 
mented to an unparalleled degree. The chimney-sweeps, 
both men and boys, form a flourishing brotherhood, ever 
prepared to do duty at the shortest notice, and they are 
often called upon in a city where the Winters are long and 
chimneys much used. Many of them have economized 
small fortunes in the sooty business, being very frugal, 
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industrious, and rarely addicted to taking a glass of beer. 
Innumerable toy-sellers, young and old, offering home- 
made toys and those more highly prized from Nuremberg, 
the famous toy-centre of Germany ; tidy laundresses, as 
jauntily done up as the immaculate skirts and other under- 
wear which they carry hanging from a basket at the back 
through the streets; housemaids, with kettles in hand, 
wending their way confidently to the beer-halls for a fresh 
supply of the delicious ‘* Wiener bier”; garbage-gatherers, 
driving their teams in all directions to collect the refuse 
which is brought out from every house by the women and 
children and emptied into the wagons; Tyrolean singers, 
proceeding from hall to hall and from garden to garden, to 
perform in chorus ; serubbers and cleaners, with their im- 
plements for waxing floors and courtyard pavements ; the 
police and municipal functionaries, with their special de- 
vices and uniforms; the commissionaires and a host cf 
others plying odd vocations, form an array of typical char- 
acters peculiar to the soil. 

Vienna has its small-boy ; he is called schusterbub, or 
shoemaker’s boy. In America, the ‘‘ bub” has been adopted 
for short. The schusterbub goes into the street without any 
covering on his head, an old cigar-stump stuck in his 
mouth, shirt sleeves rolled up high, holding in one hand 
his worn apron by the string, and in the other a pair cf 
new boots, running about in loose slippers, as if he had on 
a pair of pumps, and is invariably found in the crowds fol- 
lowing the military bands, unmindful of his errand ; he is 
equally capable of a good or bad action, the terror of milk- 
maids and porters, whose milk-pans and trash-boxes he is 
as prone to kick over as the sparks are to fly upward. The 
porters are also to be classed as peculiar types. They dress 
in a sky-blue swallow-tail, red waistcoat and striped panta- 
loons, as a rule, and the daily routine of one of these per- 
sonages is the following: In the morning he handles the 
broom with dignity, does odd jobs afterward, and at night, 
from ten o'clock, fulfills, wrapped in his dressing-gown, a 
key in one hand and a lantern in the other, his nominal 
function of opening the house-door, after it has been locked 
for the night, receiving pay every time he opens at the 
rate of six cents up to midnight, and ten cents, that limit 
passed. In order to avoid this onerous tax, whole families 
are usually seen returning home from the breweries, 
theatres and concerts a little before ten o’clock. 

There are over four hundred coffee-houses in the city, 
and in this respect it is truly an Oriental one; it was the 
first city in Christendom to start the institution—by no 
means a bad one anywhere, as other European cities have 
found out. The local tradition-—-a matter of record besides 
—dates the first coffee-house from 1683, when the city was 
besieged by the Turks for the second time. For man- 
aging to pass through the besiegers’ lines and hasten tha 
arrival of the succoring army under Sobieski, a Pole re- 
ceived, by way of recompense, the vast number of bags of 
coffee which the Turks abandoned in their flight ; and, as 
he had previously been in Turkey, he knew well to what 
use the little green grains might be put. He began by 
making coffee and carrying it around in person from door 
to door; gradually, after getting o taste of it, the citizens 
grew fond of the new beverage, whereupon the lucky Pole 
rented a small room and started in it the first “ coffee, 
house,” which was visited by Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
and largely patronized by all the military chieftains of the 
day. Upon his death, a mania for Turkish coffee, pipes and 
tobacco, arose, and, of course, coffee-houses well supplied 
with the articles demanded became general. To-day, 
everybody goes to the coffee-houses—men, women, chil- 
dren, priests, soldiers, etc.—and they have become real 
centres of social life. In them business is transacted, bar- 


gains struck, news heard, politics discussed, books and 
plays passed upon. At four in the evening it is difficult 
to find in them a vacant seat, as this is the hour for taking 
coffee, at home and away. The various articles sold in 
the establishments are excellent, and the service is a 
model one, such as is not found in any other city. 

The Viennese coffee-house waiter is the king of the 
school that may be said to have been founded by him ; he 
is exported to the rest of Germany on account of his activ- 
ity, politeness, good-humor, and honesty. The moment 
a foreigner enters a coffee-house, the waitar recognizes his 
nationality, and, with an amiable promptness, devoid of 
obsequiousness, hands the Times or Galignani tothe Amer- 
ican or Englishman, the Paris papers to the Frenchman, 
the Hungarian and Italian to customers of those nationali- 
ties, and so on. Before a Russian he always places, in 
addition, a box of cigarettes. Some of the coffee-houses 
take in as many as a dozen copies of each prominent paper. 

Cakes or small breads are eaten with coffee ; the compo- 
sition of these breads is a specialty and very varied— 
made with butter, or milk, or raisins, or sugar, ete. Little 
bread duels take place, the consumer making away with 
the greater number being paid for by his competitor. 
Many of the coffee-houses have each their special public, 
as also their history, and peculiar attractions. The cafe 
and brewery are indeed a second home for the Viennese : 
tables are set apart for old haditués, some of whom, during 
twenty or thirty years, have sat in the same chair, at the 
same daily hour, drank the same beer or wine in the same 
glass, and smoked the same tobacco in the same pipe. As 
a rule, the old frequenters pass three or four hours daily 
before their favorite tables, regardless of the loss of time 
and money—indeed buoyed up by the national saying, 
** Live and let live!” Amidst the noise of conversation, 
the clatter of glasses and knives and forks, the Viennese, 
when seated at table before the usual supply of solids and 
‘* delicacies,” always appear to be banqueting. 

The wine and beer-cellars are also much frequented, not 
to say haunted, and they are not in the least eclipsed by 
those of Leipzig, Hamburg and Bremen. Of all the cel- 
lars, the Esterhazy-Keller is the most original. It is only 
open from 11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m, has neither tables nor 
chairs, and yet there is daily a large gathering to drink of 
its wine, because the only two qualities sold are worthy of 
a king’s table. Yet there are fourteen different kinds of 
wine in Austria-Hungary. In the Slav provinces, particu- 
larly, wine is the chief drink of rich and poor, and it is 
contended there that this is the main reason why the Slav 
race is so much stronger, physically, than the pure Ger- 
man element devoted to beer. 

For one florin a very good repast of meat, vegetables, 
and sweets, ean-be had at a brewery, where the great culi- 
nary triumph of pastry and pudding, mehispeisen, ean be 
enjoyed in perfection, Many people eat exclusively in the 
breweries, the. general time of dining being from 1 to 3 
and of supping from 7 to 11, with prey between 
these regular meals, 

The old palages of the city have all more or hess the uni- 
form appearance of a barracks, or the melancholy aspect 
of a convent. The architecture is not of an elevated order, 
the rude and dingy stones of the edifices merely recalling 
the medieval era of wars and combats. The Burg, or the 


Emperor's Palace, is a simple mixture of separate struc- 


tures, without any style, joined together by a series of 
courtyards ; nevertheless, its massive walls present a far 


lin. The Burg was first tenanted as an imperial residence 
by Rudolphe of Hapsburg, a poor little lord of Switzer- 
land, who, upon the recommendation of the Pope, was 


| nation of palace and fortress. 


| Strauss. 
better effect than the more modern imperial abode at Ber- | 
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elected to succeed the Emperor Frederick on the throne. 
The castle, in ruins, of the founder of the now world- 
renowned Hapsburg dynasty is still to be seen along the 
railway route from Zurich to Basle. Since his day the 
existence of the Hapsburgs has been wholly confined 
within the walls of the Burg, which is, in truth, a combi- 
In one of its rooms are pre- 
served, as if fresh days of prosperity and glory were still 
in store for them, all the insignia of the ancient Holy 
Empire—the crown, the globe surmounted by the cross 
and the sceptre by the eagle, and all its relics and jewels— 
so many witnesses to its brilliant existence during centuries. 

The imperial apartments in the Burg Palace contain 
nothing remarkable or sumptuous, and the furniture is of 
a simple, solid order. None of the gilded finery that pre- 
vailed in the Tuileries under the Napoleons is met with ; 
the long series of emperors have always been conspicuous 
for plain, homely tastes. At every hour of the day and 
night people pass through the palace courtyard, and fre- 
quently as Francis Joseph returns home from a walk or 
goes out riding, his path is unceremoniously crossed by 
the most soiled laborer. Approaching the throne is not 
very difficult, and the court is popular. 

Sunday is the gayest of days at Vienna. All business 
then ceases ; shops are shut, and the whole city takes on a 
festive air, and puts on its best Sunday clothes, and the 
day is given over to eating, drinking, singing, dancing, 
fiddling, piping, excursions in the Prater and to other 
environing points. From morning to evening arises from 
its midst one unceasing medley of matter-of-fact noises and 
musical harmonies—a ringing of church-bells, and a ring- 
ing of glasses ; a concert of organs and dishes, psalms and 
songs. It is particularly, on such occasions, easy to per- 
ceive that the city, devoured with a thirsting after pleas- 
ure, stands at the gates of passionate Italy and the languid 
East. Going to church, in the eyes of such a population, 
is largely a musical-matinée affair; and the music and 
singing in the churches is generally first-class, being exe- 
cuted by well-trained artists, The same church audiences 
are to be seen, later on in the evening, at the profane con- 
certs of the Musikverein, Kursaal, Flower-hall, and Peo- 
ple’s Garden, where the military orchestras alternate with 
that of Edward Strauss. The regimental music is invari- 
ably good. The flags of several regiments are covered with 
decorations and medals won in musical matches at hemo 
and abroad. 

Throughout Germany the name of Vienna has long been 
synonymous for music. It is the chief national art in 
Austria, which never had great warriors, statesmen or ora- 
tors, but has always had great and good musicians. The 
musical history of Vienna comprises four grand epoehs : 
that of Haydn and Mozart, that of Beethoven and Sehu- 
bert, that of Liszt and Thalberg, and the present, dubbed 
the “ Renaissance.” The citizens are always enthusiastic 
over music—their weak, or rather strong, point. Mis- 
understood geniuses are understood by them, and their 
city is the only one, except Munich and Bayreuth, where 
Wagner’s music has been performed in all its fullness. 
Composers and musicians receive at their hands that 
fermal consecration which Rome formerly gave to painters 
and seulptors. 

There is a kind of bright, lively, elegant, facile music 
which is a special product of the soil, and is exported 
abroad as champagne is from France. It is personified in 
Their easy comprehension and popular character 
have spread Strauss waltzes to the uttermost confines of 
civilization. Strauss is really the hero, the king, of tho 
city ; and when he mounts his throne to lead an orchestra, 
all ears, eyes and hearts are at his feet. 
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The Strausses form a dynasty among themselves. Johann 
Strauss, the founder, was born at Vienna in 1804, and was 


apprenticed to a bookbinder ; but, being imbued with an | 


unquenchable love of music, deserted his trade and took to 


the fiddle, by means of which he eventually gained fame | 
and wealth as an orchestra-leader, giving concerts in all | 


the principal capitals and cities of Europe. His two sons, 
Johann and Edward, succeeded him, and added to the 
renown of the family name. Johann composed light 
operas, and performed as a leader at the balls of the Tuil- 
eries and at 
the balls ofthe {iii ii 
opera in Paris. HI" ‘Nl q 
Edward has ANDAR a 
always re- 
mained faith- 

ful to Vienna 
and the pater- 

nal traditions. 

He is strictly 

a leader and 
composer of 
dancing music, 

and his charm- 
ing waltzes 
have success- 
fully made the 
tour of the 
world. In 
Winter he 
reigns as an 
absolute sove- 
reign in the 
concert - halls, 
running a half- 
dozen orches- 
tras on the 
same evening, 
going in his § 


wy 
carriage from % 
one to the M 
other, inorder [f/ 


to preside. In pte 
Summer his hl 
throne is set 

up in the open 

air, amidst the 

verdure of the 
People’s and 
City Gardens. 

After attend- 

ing the con- 
certs, the audi- 

ences flock to 

the theatres. 

The Burg 

Theatre, which is considered the national stage, is devoted 
to plays of the higher order, performed by well-trained 
actors. The masterpieces of Lessing, Goethe and Schiller 
are often given ; but as native dramatic talent has of late 
years lacked, managers have resorted to the universal 
practice of adapting French pieces. The audiences fre- 
quenting the Burg Theatre are remarkably attentive listen- 
ers, never making a gorgeous display of toilets for the love 
of mere show. After the Burg, the An-der-Wien is the 
oldest theatre, and on its stage are performed opera bouffe 
and local farces in the dialect and types peculiar to the 
city. 
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WOMEN WHO W00.—“‘ THE PINK DEEPENED AND GLOWED IN RAY’S CHEEKS, LIKE THE HEART OF A 
SHE GAVE HIM HER HAND FRANKLY. ‘I LOVE YOU, PHILIP,’ "—- SEE PAGE 619. 


Every country in Europe has exhibited more or less an 
original variety of farces, based on local proclivities and 
surroundings. Hans Wurst, corresponding to the Jack 
Pudding of Old England, is the local impersonification 
who has for the last hundred years been the most popular 
on the Vienna comedy-stage. Offenbach’s operettas are 
now extremely popular, although when first introduced 


| they were anathematized by one of the dramatic critics thus 


harshly : ‘‘ Audiences that go to see such a piece as ‘ The 
Belle Helene’ cannot be virtuous.”” The opera is a plant 
that has long 
been success- 
fully cultiva- 
ted at Vienna. 
The _ first 
oper a-house 
was built in 
1659, and was 
for the exclu- 
sive use of the 
Court circles. 
The Empress 
MariaTheresa, 
or short of funds 
Vib (fay TI in her struggle 
hal Wy (att with Freder- 
| I ick the Great, 
We Tey of Prussia, 
wt iol conceived the 
idea of secur- 
ing good sing- 
ers and musi- 
cians, without 
any heavy out- 
lay on the part 
of the State, 
by simply ad- 
mitting the 
general public 
to the per- 
formances, 
and requiring 
a certain sum 
for the privi- 
lege so accord- 
ed. Her scheme 
worked like a 
charm, and, 
ever since the 
reign of Her 
Majesty, the 
opera of 
Vienna has 
ranked higher 
than that of 
any other 
capital. The building annexed to the Imperial palace soon 
became too small for the number of spectators, and an opera- 
house was put up outside of the palace-grounds, which did 
service until 1869, when a splendid new edifice, rivaling 
that of Napoleon III. at Paris, was inaugurated on the 
Ringstrasse. 

Never before had there been seen in the city a theatrical 
building so spacious, handsome, so conveniently adapted 
both for actors and spectators; with internal practical 
arrangements unsurpassed, enabling three thousand persons 
to sit at ease and seo the stage ; with entrances and exits 
on all sides ; soft, brilliant light, and perfect ventilation— 
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warm or cool at will, thanks to a simple system of | 
machinery, which has also been applied to several of the | 
city hospitals. The gas-burners are all lit simultaneously 
by electricity. The interior is on the Italian order, viz., 
the pit, with a few seats besides standing-room, and five 
tiers of boxes, completely separate and rising perpendicu- | 
larly from floor to ceiling. Each box has fine mirrors and 

is preceded by a cozy little room. The orchestra seats 

shut automatically when the occupant arises ; the scene- 

shifting, tricks, etc., are all carried out with the assistance 

of steam and electricity. 

There are 700 employees in all ; as many as 400 persons 
perform in an opera or ballet at one time ; the costumes 
are superb, being of genuine material—silk and velvet ; the 
breast-plates and helmets of the fictitious soldiery are real 
medieval armor, furnished by the imperial arsenal. The 
orchestra is composed of 150 musicians, under the leadership | 
of Hans Richter, many of them composers, and is without | 
a rival in the world. The choruses are the most powerful 
and well-instructed on the operatic stage, and the ballet is 
unique. 

The Viennese, being the best of dancers themselves, are 
connoisseurs of this article of luxury. A good deal of bal- | 
let-dancing is done in the peasant costumes prevailing in 
the many provinces on account of their pleasing, pictur- 
esque effects behind ‘the foot-lights; and when thus | 
attired, the choreographic battalions mancwuvre with an 
unequaled precision and grace. Fanny Elssler—whom old 
Metternich was wont to call the ‘‘ Divine Fanny ”— Porti, | 
Gella, Saken, Friedberg, Anittersberg, have been some of 
the divinities of the Vienna ballet. 

Nobody, except actors and employees, is allowed on th« 
stage or behind the curtain during a performance. The 
fashionable season of Italian Opera is in the Spring, and | 
then the “stars” shine forth fora brief period. Adelina 
Patti is still an idol for the public, despite her escapade | 
and appearance in company with the tenor Niccolini ; and 


Christine Nilsson is ever sure in advance of an enthusiastic 
reception. 

The operas are varied during the season, as the habitués | 
will not put up with one single opera given for several | 
nights in succession, as is the practice in France and Italy. | 
Wagner's music succeeds at Vienna : his latest opera was | 
rehearsed a hundred times before being put upon the 
stage in the grandest of styles. At Berlin, on the other | 
hand, the eccentric maestro has not been so fortunate. 
Emperor William, perhaps the least musical man of his 
empire, is not one of his admirers, although, with a view 
to help nationalize the lately annexed duchies, he was 
present at the Bayreuth Festival. 

The exit of an opera-house, on the close of a perform- 
ance, presents a rare spectacle, in the diversity of elegant 
types of women and men, attired in all the fashions pecu- 
liar to each province. The aristocratic groups are much | 
gazed at as they laughingly and chattingly descend the 
stairway to enter the equipages in waiting, the curious 
outsiders crowding the sidewalks to catch a glimpse of 
such a display of beauty crowned with diamonds and 
pearls, and decked out in all the colors of the rainbow. 

In the singing halls, where, according to a critic, ‘‘ the 
cancan is sung,” are seen and heard the male and female 
singers of local songs of all kinds; musicians and singers, 
with a Bohemian ancestry in both senses of the name, of | 
which they are proud, are abundant. Vienna has ever 
been a favorite resort for ambulating street troubadours, 
flutists, fiddlers, harpists from the provinces, plying their | 
professions during the day in the courtyards, and at night | 
having the run of the many taverns and inns. 

The Austrian nobility has preserved many of its old ‘privi- | 


~ 


leges and landed possessions, and hence is still on a more 
powerful footing than any other except the English. It is 
strictly a separate caste, faithful to its traditions of honor, 


| dignity, self-respect, fidelity and loyalty to the sovereign. 


Its code of polished manners is proverbial. The heads of 
the Lichtenstein, Schwarzenberg, Lobkowitz and Ester- 
hazy families are upon the topmost round of the high no- 
bility ; from these wellnigh royal pinnacles the ranks taper 
down to baron, the lowest of titles. Formerly, all the 
nobles indulged in an extraordinary luxury; and it is 


| related that, in the wealthy Esterhazy family, a jeweled 


court costume, valued at $2,000,000, was handed down 
from father to son, costing in repairs, every time it was 
worn at Court, the trifle of $2,500. 

The separation of all classes being complete and absolute, 
‘high society” is composed only of those who have the 
right of going to Court. Whenever there is a ball at the 
Burg, no tickets or invitations are sent out, because only 
nobles can be admitted, and so a mere announcement as to 
the day, hour and style of dress is inserted in the official 


| journal. 


Over 400,000 persons in the empire bear noble titles ; 
many of these titles, having been bought, are not consid- 
ered genuine, although the Emperor has the right of enno- 
bling any individual distinguishing himself, and many high 
offices are filled by persons specially appointed members of 


| some Order to which a parchment of nobility is annexed. 
| One must at least be a baron, or pass for one, if he wants 


to be admitted into anything like upper-tendom at Vienna : 
and the fashion of passing for one is on the increase. 

Titles are profusely awarded in the shops, stores, coffee- 
houses and hotels. Ladies are always called by the title or 


profession of their husbands, viz., ‘‘ Madam the Countess,” 


‘*Madam the Professor,’ etc.; and, if the husband have 
none whatever, then the lady must be entitled ‘ gracious “a 
or ‘‘ very high lady.” 

Kissing a lady’s hand is yet a very common practice on 
entering a drawing-room; in the hotels the chambermaid 
accosts the stranger with the formula, ‘‘I kiss your hand !’’ 
and the marketwomen actually kiss the hand of the house- 
wife who buys of her stock. 

It need scarcely be added that Vienna is gayest in the 
carnival season, during which balls and concerts are the 
order of the day and night. At this merry period all heads 
seem to be incessantly turning in the mazes of the waltz. 


| There are family balls, students’ balls, doctors’, artists’, 


journalists’, peasants’, engineers’, cabmens’, butchers’, por- 
ters’, and even policemen’s balls, besides those of numerous 
other callings and professions, which all have their set 
evenings duly advertised in the papers. The poorest citi- 
zen will pawn his only mattress in order to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of the everlasting waltz. The Colosseum, Universum, 
Orpheum—immense public resorts, combining theatricals, 
exhibitions, restaurants, balls and concerts under a single 
roof—are nightly thronged. In Summer the carnival is 
indeed transferred to the open air, especially in the mag- 
nificent park of the Prater, on the edge of the city, but 
replete with all its commodities. At every step in it are 
theatres, hippodromes, panoramas, menageries, breweries, 
Hungarian restaurants, music and dancing ; in its principal 
avenue pass princely equipages, drawn by four and six 
horses, while in its shady walks leading toward the Danube 
entire families stroil about or picnic on the grass, under 
shelter of the fine old oaks. Around the breweries gather 
bands of the thirsty, ever clamorous for beer—more beer. 
On Sunday evenings fireworks are added, and made to 
light up the vast forest, to the delight of the thousands of 
children who are invariably aired by perents on all their 
rural excursions, 
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F there is one thing I particularly enjoy, it 


is in having my own way. As you look so | 


astonished, I will modify a little, just to 
imagine I have. One-half the pleasures 
of life consists in imaginary happiness. 
Mother devotes her time to nursing her 
manifold ailments, soI am left to do as I 
please.” 

These candid observations were made by 
Ray Vallere, ayoung lady remarkable not 
only for her daring acts, but also for being 
a wealthy belle in her setat Gotham, She 
y had come to the Catskill Mountains with 
her mother, who was, as Ray had brusquely put it, an in- 
valid, and really being a languid, indolent person, left her 
daughter to her own resources. Ray had a peculiarly 
bright, cheerful temperament, and bid fair to be spoiled by 
her many friends, who termed her perfect. She and her last 
intimate friend, Flo Erskine, and their escorts, Jack Win- 
ters and Philip Raleigh, were sitting on the Table Rock in 
front of the Mountain House, which overlooks the varied 

beauty of the valley beneath. Jack looked up suddenly. 
“‘T should be sorry indeed if Miss Vallere really was im- 
bued with such a characteristic. You would leave us to 
believe that you scoffed at government, even one as light 
as your mother would impose upon you. I must confess 


my idea of a ‘perfect woman, nobly planned,’ is one whose 
ideas of self-will are subdued—say subservient to a higher 
authority ;” and he glanced meaningly at Flo, who blushed 
shyly under his look. 

Ray saw the whole of this little by-play, and wondered 


how sincere Jack was in his admiration of her friend. It 
was only two months since he vowed, after the style of im- 
pulsive lovers, that the world would be all darkness to him 


without her smile, and now his affections seemed veering to 
another quarter. 

“Tf he is flirting with her,” thought Ray, ‘‘I shall add 
my mite of information. Madame de Trop, in flirtation 
rambles, is so extremely pleasant ; besides, that is my forte 
to perfection. Yes,” she said, finally, ‘“‘I believe just a 
little myself in the supremacy of will. But, Jack, I doubt 
the superiority of your mental discipline over any of my 
friends, so would never advise any to serve under inferior 
rule.” 

‘‘ Winters,” said Mr. Raleigh, ‘it will not do to enter 
into an argument wifh Miss Vallere, for she returns your 
thrusts with interest.” 

‘Miss Ray is disposed to be facetious,” testily answered 
Jack. ‘*i presume, should she ever honor one of the sons 
of men with her hand, it will be.some diminutive specimen 
with a lutelike voice and childlike dependence—one she 
could mold to her own erratic opinions—or, I should rather 
suppose the avowed enunciator of such determined princi- 
ples would prefer to live in single-blessedness, without the 
annoyance of any will.” 

“Not at all, sir, I not only expect to marry, but hope 
Is that sufficiently candid for your comprehension ?” 
“Why, Ray !” said Flo, deprecatingly, ‘‘ how can you say 

so? I would not for the world !” 

**Would not what, Flo? Would not express your opin- 
ions so concisely, or would not marry? I will not think it 
is the last, for could you have the cruelty to distract your 
numerous admirers?” laughingly rejoined Ray. ‘ But 
come,” she added, ‘I must dress for supper—crimp my ! 
hair and pin on a ribbon or two, oy you will not have a 
chance to pay me any compliments on my improved 
appearance,” 
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After the party separated at the door, Mr. Raleigh strolled 
off musingly. He had met Ray Vallere only a week pre- 
vious, and while not always indorsing her straightforward 
remarks, admired, in spite of himself, the candor and lack 
of deceit in her. 

He wondered if she cared for him. Certainly her tones 
were softer when she addressed him} and twice he fancied a 
welcome look flashed from her eyes at his approach. He 
drew nearer the drawing-room windows. 

Ray was a perfect waltzer, swaying gracefully to the puls- 
ing of the music. She was a blonde of the purest type. A 
slender yet rounded figure, a haughtily poised head, 
crowned with a wavy aureole of golden hair. 

““A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair,” 
rapturously thought Philip. His complacency would have 
been somewhat shocked could he have known the import 
of Jack Winters’s low tones to Ray. 

‘You do wrong, Mr. Winters, to allow mere prejudice 
to influence your ideas of Mr. Raleigh’s worth. I believe 
it to be a slander. His appearance indicates a gentleman.” 

‘True enough, Miss Ray; but it takes a gentleman to 
be a scoundrel. Believe me, I know positively the report 
is authentic. He has trusted to distance to screen his glaring 
faults, but is an unscrupulous man, one who is of such evil 
reputation as should deter any from voluntarily seeking his 


| society. Besides,” and his tones were softer, ‘I have not 


quite given up hope of winning your regard, and, may I 
add, affection ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Winters, I believe I stated my refusal some weeks 
since. You will therefore save me the annoyance of a repe- 
tition,” coldly responded Ray. 

‘*T will,” replied Jack; ‘‘but remember, ever consider 
me your best friend. I would only warn you against this 
person, whom I’m afraid it will not even do to flirt with.” 
He bowed and left. 

Philip Raleigh came up presently, eager to claim a little 
attention from the admiring group which always sur- 
rounded her. To-night he imagined she watched him with 
& new expression which he could not fathom. He fancied 
it was inquiry mingled with distrust. Still she was appa- 
rently as gay as ever ; her wit was never so brilliant, while 
her rejoinders were met with approving smiles from the 
gentlemen who listened. ‘ 

When Ray ascended to her room, her mother called to 
her from the one adjoining : 

“Tf you have leisure, I’would like to speak with you.” 

‘Very well, mother, what is it ?” she asked. 

‘*Ray, you know you are dependent on your uncle for 
the food you eat, the clothes you wear. Are you not afraid 
his patience will be exhausted ? Besides, should he marry, 
our hopes of inheriting his wealth are gone. You have 
now been out two seasons, and I do wish you would stop 
flirting and marry wealthy. There is Jack Winters, of good 
family and, what is still better, rich. Why do you scorn 
him? He told me this evening that Mr. Raleigh was an 
unprincipled person—one who trusts to his fine address to 
marry an heiress, such as he doubtless thinks you, I desire 
that you give up his acquaintance.” 

**Mother,” coldly replied Ray, ‘I think Mr. Winters 
presumes too much on his former friendship. Besides, in 
regard to my future prospects, we have already discussed 
that sufficiently. I would not insult- any man with my 
hand when I had no affection to bestow. Iwish the remarks 
about my prospective marriage to cease ; and I am posi- 
tively determined to teach, wash and scrub—anything to 


| relieve your mind in regard to my obligations to my uncle !” 


Mrs. Vallere saw she had said enough, so wisely resolved 
to postpone any further conversation. 
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Ray was sure her uncle did not share the matrimonial | 
projects of her mother ; for she knew he tenderly loved her, | 
and always refused to allow her to teach, as she laughingly 
offered to do, 

“T am alone in the world, and have none to care for 
besides yourself ; so, be kind enough never to mention the 
subject again,” he said, decisively. 

Unconsciously to herself, she had become very much 
interested in Philip Raleigh. Certainly these rumors must 
be a mistake. He could never be so base; and yet she 
knew Jack was not in the habit of speaking unjustly of any 
one. But still she resolved she would not treat him any 
different than she would her other friends. 

As days passed on, however, her resolution weakened. | 
Her mother’s importunities, combined with Jack’s reproof, 
seemed constantly thwarting her good resolves. 

‘Ray, dear,” said Flo, ‘‘do you know, I rather distrust 
Mr. Raleigh. I have heard he has no reputation in his | 
own State, and I am atraid he might be a gambler ora 
robber. Wouldn’t that be terrible if it was so ?” 

**Doubtless very terrible,” dryly rejoined Ray. ‘And 
now if you can summon courage enough to pass the robber | 
sitting yonder on the porch, you had better get ready for 
our stroll to the Kanterskill Falls.” 

Ray was walking idly up and down when Jack Winters | 
joined her. 

‘* Miss Vallere, will you permit me to escort you to the | 
Falls, if I may no more than walk beside you, and catch a | 
smile now and then ?” 

**You may go with me if you desire,” she coolly replied. 

There were several couples intending to go to the Falls, 
wander through the mountains, take supper at the Laurel 
House, and return after sunset. 

Ray saw Mr. Raleigh approaching, but when he saw | 
Jack carrying her parasol with an evident air of proprie- 
torship, he turned away disappointed, she thought. 

Jack looked at her. 

“You do not seem to heed a friend’s advice. I see you 
make no difference in your actions toward Mr. Raleigh.” 

“* Why should I, Mr. Winters ? I have never yet been 
convinced that he was aught than what he claimed to be— 
a gentleman.” 

“TI know, Miss Vallere, that nothing I could say would 
convince you. But he made a remark yesterday which I 
resented, although I only feared his conceited words were 
partially true.” : 

‘‘May I ask what they were ?” she asked, interested a 
little, in spite of herself. 

“T would rather not repeat them, Miss Ray,” cautioushy 
replied Jack —‘‘ unless,” he added, slowly, “you will 
never mention it to him.” 

“IT shall not,” she replied, briefly. 

“Mr. Raleigh yesterday said ‘ he was sorry he could not 
return your affection, apparently so lavishly given to him. 
He believed that men should woo, not women ; and he would 
be certain you inherited your uncle’s fortune before he 
allowed any of your fascinating wiles to enthrall him.’” 

Her face flushed with the memory of outraged feeling, 
while she struggled to regain her accustomed composure. 
She remembered Philip had often spoken with dislike of 
‘‘women who wooed,” and to think how blind she had 
been! She had disregarded her mother’s advice, and this 
was the resnit. 

“Flo. is waiting for ns. We will walk faster, and over- 
take them,” she said, in the quietest possible manner. 

Jack wondered how she had taken his communication. 
He was accustomed to look at all things superficially, and | 
could not discern the impress of an unusual excitement in 
her placid countenance. 


WOMEN WHO 


| have a host of questions to ask, 


| for his upright acts and noble ideas of justice. 


woo. 


On reaching the Falls, the party separated, and strolled 
idly around the gorge. Weary with prolonged wander- 
ings, Ray returned to the hotel, and, going through the 
parlors, sat down on the piazza outside, 

‘*T fear I shall intrude, Miss Vallere ; but never having 
seen you so quiet before, feel some curiosity as to the 
cause,” 

She glanced up, and encountered the look of inquiry 
which beamed from Philip’s brown eyes. 

‘**T am rather fatigued,” she answered, curtly. 

‘‘Miss Ray, I have fancied you are displeased with me. 
Is there anything I have done wrong that you have 
noticed ?” 

‘*Your actions interest me so little, I really have not 
observed you attentively for the last few days, so cannot 
judge. I will excuse you from further conversation, as [ 
wish to return.” 

Philip stood amazed. It must be true, then—she was a 
flirt, and had evidently wearied of him. Well, he would 
try and crush every remembrance of her winning looks 
and charming ways from his heart. 

The next morning, on entering the parlor, Ray discov- 
ered among the new arrivals a friend from the South, 
Annie Burdette, whom she had not seen since they parted, 
at school, two years before. 

“Why, Annie! Iam so delighted to see you! 
did you come ?” joyously asked Ray. 

** Just a few minutes since. But come to my room. I 
By-the-way, I see an old 
friend here—Mr. Raleigh, a gentleman I have always wanted 
my ‘queen of girls’ to admire. Have you met him ?” 

‘* What kind of a gentleman is he ?” said Ray, ignoring 
the latter part of her remarks. 

“Oh, a splendid-looking man. A lawyer, wealthy, and 
who ranks first in the estimation of his fellow-townsmen 
I will 


When 


introduce you.” 

Days passed on ; and now, as Ray was conscious of hav- 
ing unjustly censured him, she was anxious to atone by 
renewed courtesy. As she was polite, Philip was propor- 
tionately distant, and seemed devoted to his quondam 
friend, Annie Burdette. 

Ray could not but admire his sturdy independence in 
keeping himself aloof when so rudely rebuffed. She 
resolved she would apologize for her unladylike treatment ; 
for she was just enough to candidly confess her error. 

Philip came in response to her note, and received her 
confession with satisfaction expressed in every lineament. 

‘** You are freely excused, Miss Ray. I know how prone 
human nature is to believe malicious remarks. I thought 
probably my attentions were distasteful to you, and deter- 
mined not to trouble you further, although I had hoped a 
warmer feeling would prompt your acceptance.” 

He looked at Ray, who stood blushingiy uar him. 
Something in her face encouraged him. 

‘**Ray, my darling, I have worshiped you so long! Tell 
me, do I hope too much ? Can you not return my affec- 
tion ?” 

The,pink deepened and glowed in Ray’s cheeks like the 
heart of a rose. She gave him her hand frankly. 

**T love you, Philip.” 

Annie declared the engagement was just right. She had 
desired it so ardently, and now her hopes were realized. 
Jack Winters left very suddenly after the full explanation 
of his falsehood came out, and did not even say guod-by 
to Flo, who wept her silly little eyes red at his absence. 
Mrs. Vallere roused herself enough to remark : 

‘* Ray always would have her own way. But it is just 
as well, for he is rich.” 
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By ALFRETON HERVEY. 


HE question of the sepulture of the 
dead is one which has attracted much 
recent attention and is bound to 
attract more, as our country grows 
more populous. When Sir Henry 
Thompson, a few years ago, put 
forth his able and comprehensive 
argument in favor of incineration, or 
cremation, as it is popularly termed, 
he met with but little encouragement ; 
but as the notice of scientists and 
statesmen became directed to the 
rapid increase of eemeteries for the 
burial of the dead, and their un- 
doubted evil influence on public 
health, the burning of the human 

body after death became more favorably considered, and 
it was not long before some public example of this cere- 
mony was made. We all remember the cremation of the 
late Baron de Palm by the Theosophical Society. That 
ceremony did not tend to increase popular belief in crema- 
tion, but this might be accounted for by two reasons : 1st, 


That it was the first of the kind, and, therefore, not accom- | 
plished with the success that would come of long habit ; | 


and 2d, That it was done by a Pagan Society, and there- 
fore became distasteful to Christians, 


be accomplished, and it was followed by a similar disposal 
of the body of Mrs, Pittman, of Cincinnati. 
attract as wide attention as the previous ceremony, but it 
was accompanied by religious services. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans both burned and buried 
their dead, but burning was more commonly practiced, 
and under the Roman Empire it became universal, and 
inhumation was entirely unpracticed until it was again 
introduced by the spread of Christianity ; and by the end 
of the fourth century cremation had almost entirely 
fallen into disuse. 

Among the Greeks, when the body was not burned, it 
was placed in a coffin generally made of baked clay or 
earthenware, and buried without the town, intramural in- 
terment being forbidden, from the belief that the presence 
of the dead brought pollution to the living—which indeed 
it does, though not in the way imagined by the ancient 
Greeks. But when, as was more frequent, the body was 
burned, it was placed on a pyre built of wood, to which 
fire was communicated in the presence of those who 
attended the funeral: and when the flames were extin- 
guished, the bones were collected and placed in urns made 
of various materials, These urns were preserved in tombs 
usually built on the roadside, beyond the city gates. After 
the funeral, the family of the deceased partook of a feast 
at the house of the nearest kinsman ; and during the con- 
tinuance of the period of mourning, sacrifices and feasts 
were celebrated. 

In the latter days of the Roman Republic, and under 
the earlier emperors, the remains of the deceased were 
washed, anointed with oil, and perfumed by the slaves of 
the undertakers, who, residing near the temple of Venus 
Libitina, where funereal articles were sold, were called 
Libertinarii, A coin was placed in the mouth of the corpse, 
to pay his ferriage across the Styx into Hades; and the 
body, dressed as well as possible, was placed in the vesti- 
bule of the house, with the feet toward the door. The 
funeral took place at night, 


But the cremation | 
of the Baron showed that such a method of sepulture can | 


This did not | 
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musicians, was attended by hired mourners who sang the 
funereal song ; next came the freedmen of the deceased, 
wearing the cap of liberty. Immediately preceding the 
corpse, persons with waxen masks represented the ancestry 
of the deceased, ‘The corpse itself, placed upon a couch, 
was generally borne by the freedmen or by the nearest of 
kin ; the family followed after, the men with their heads 
uncovered, the women uncovered and with dishevelled 
hair, beating their breasts and uttering piercing cries. 

If warranted by the rank of the deceased, the procession 
passed through the Forum, and an oration was there pro 
nounced. Finally the corpse was placed upon the funeral 
pyre, built commonly in the form of an altar, with four 
equal sides. The nearest relative, with averted face, kin- 
dled the pyre; and perfumes, oils, articles of food, orna- 
naments, and clothing, were frequently thrown on it while 
it was being consumed. The embers were then extin- 
guished with wine, and the bones and ashes carefully col- 
lected by the nearest of kin, sprinkled with perfumes, and 
placed in an urn. 

These urns were of various forms and materials, and 
when sealed were deposited in pairs in niches made in the 
perpendicular walls of chambers, or inclosed places con- 
structed for that purpose ; or sometimes by the roadside, 
and called Columbaria, from their resemblance to a dove- 
cote. The mourning and sacrifices were continued for 
nine days, and by the women mourning was sometimes 
worn for a year on the death of a husband or father. 

Undoubtedly the most ancient form of sepulture is 
mumunification, which was practiced by the Egyptians, 
Assyrians and Persians. It was most common among tho 
| Egyptians, but was also to a limited extent by the Greeks, 
Romans and Hebrews, and in America by the Mexicans 
and Peruvians. By this method, the outward form and 
semblance of the body were indefinitely preserved, and 
mummies are in existence to-day that are undoubtedly over 
3,000 years old. After the embalming process was finished, 
the Egyptians swathed the body with narrow linen band- 
ages, steeped in some resinous liquid. These were wound 
round the body with great nicety, all the irregularities 
being padded so as to give a symmetrical shape to the body. 
In the Greek and Roman period the limbs were bound sep- 
arately, but the Egyptians inclosed the entire body in one 
envelope, which, when thus prepared, exhibited only the 
general outline of the human form, even the face being 


The procession, headed by | 


covered. The body was, next inclosed in a cartonage or 
case, made of layers of cloth cemented together, which was 
properly adjusted to it when damp, so as to take its exact 
shape. When fitted, it was taken off, dried, and then put 
on again and sewed up in the back; after which it was 
richly painted and gilded, the face keing colored to repre- 
sent the features of the deceased, or overlaid with thick 
goldleaf, and the eyes made of enamel. The cartonage was 
covered with other cases, sometimes three or four, made of 
cedar or sycamore, similarly painted, and the whole placed 
in an outer sarcophagus of wood or stone, ornamented with 
paintings or sculptures. 

The practice of mummifying the dead continued in 
Egypt until the beginning of the seventh century of the 
Christian era; and it has been estimated that during the 
period of its practice, more than 400,000,000 human mum- 
mies were made. 

Leaving the ancient and coming down to modern times, 
that is, during the Christian era, we find that, while inter- 
ment in the earth is almost universally practiced , the attend- 
ant ceremonies and customs are of the most wide variation. 
Let us take a look at some of the most prominent customs 
of those nations which differ from our own. 

* Acurious scene illustrative of the funeral customs of 


England of 
three centu- 
ries ago, is 
shown in an 
old print in 
the British 
Museum, 
which we re- 
produce, The 
quaint old cut 
represents Sir 
Philip Syd- 
ney, the poet- 
warrior of 
Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, 
being borne in 
state through 
the city of 
London. Kill- 
ed on the Con- 
tinent during 
a battle against 
the Spanish 
troops in 1586, 
he was mourn- 
ed throughout 
England, and 
the Queen or- 
dered that his 
body should 
be interred in 
St. Paul’s—the 
old cathedral, 
burned down 
about eighty 
years after. It 
was said that 
while the body 
was being re- 
moved from 
the Minories 
to St. Paul’s, 
the streets of 
the city were 
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so crowded 
with people 
that the 
mourners had 
scarcely room 
to pass, while 
every window 
was filled with 
spectators. 
The dress of 
the pallbearers 
isa relic of the 
old Catholic 
times, resem- 
bling the 
Franciscan 
habit,which it 
was £0 custom- 
ary for the dy- 
ing to assume. 
The Irish 
customs at fu- 
nerals are not 
only interest- 
ing, but they 
are absolutely 
unique; but 
they vary 
greatly in the 
different por- 
tions of the 
Island. A fu- 
neral proces- 
sion in the 
hills of Con- 
nemara gener- 
ally consists 
principally of 
women and 
girls. The 
chief mourner 
sits in a cart 
beside the 
coffin, which is 
simply arough 
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deal box, wrapped about with a white sheet, the plain wood 
being left uncovered at both ends. The dress of the men 
of the mountain district is like that of the Western High- 
landers of Scotland, in their rough gray tweed and Kilmar- 
nock bonnets. The women cover their heads and shoulders 
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with a square piece of white flannel, and thus they proceed 
to the place of interment. The peculiar Irish wakes have 
so often been described, that scarcely more than a passing 
reference to them is needed here. 

The political funerals of Paris are matter of almost gen- 
eral knowledge. The religious element in them is almost 
entirely subordinated to the civil. Outside of Paris, how- 
ever, the customs are different, and it is principally among 
the peasants of France, as, indeed, in the peasantry of all 
countries, that these interesting peculiarities are noticeable. 
The French peasantry bury their dead simply, unostenta- 
tiously and with loving respect. We show two illustrations 
of funeral scenes which perfectly exemplify this. 

The Vosges Mountains are situated between the Moselle 
and the Rhine, and stretch from the Jura to Belgium. 
When death visits one of the cabins of the hardy moun- 
taineers, the corpse is borne, if possible, to a church—not 
on the shoulders of men or in a hearse, over the long, 
devious and dangerous route, but on a sled, followed by 
the mourning friends and kindred. Where the descent is 
steep, a sort of railroad is formed, the crossties used as 
braces for the feet by the guide of the sled, sitting in front 
and checking the too rapid downward impulse. There is 
nothing conventional here—no funereal plumes, no hired 
mourners, no affected grief. It is a tri- 
bute of real affection and friendship, paid 
in a simple-hearted community, with all 
the simple simplicity of genuine sorrow. 
x In Holland the dead are carried slowly 

» to their last resting-place in a large hearse, 
heavily draped with velvet, and surmount- 
ed with plumes. The number of mourners 
accompanying each varies from six to ten, 
according to the means and station of the 
deceased. Their hairis done up in queues 
and they dress entirely in black. They 
are almost enveloped in large cloaks, wear 
a white choker around the throat, and 
assume @ lugubrious expression of coun- 
tenarce betitting the solemnity of the 
occasion. In cases where persons are too 
poor to employ mourners, their Associa- 
tions follow them gratuitously, and help 
tointer them. In such instances the coffin 
is followed to the grave by a long file of men dressed in 
black, and wearing a badge on the left arm, on which are 
inscribed the insignia of the Order. 

When a death has taken place among the peasants in 
Sweden, two of the nearest male relatives go to the minis- 
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ter of the parish and state the facts, and receive from him 
the keys of the church and belfry. When arrived there, 
they will ring the bells for half an hour, and in this way 
the people for miles around will know that one of their 
number has departed. When the ringing has ceased, the 
some persons take the spades—always kept in the belfry— 
and dig the grave. This finished, they will order a coffin 
from the nearest carpenter. The funeral generally takes 
place on Sunday, when the deceased is carried by his rela- 
tives and friends sometimes a distance of four or six miles 
to his last resting-place. When near the church the bells 
are again rung, and only cease when tho procession has 
arrived at the grave, when the minister performg the final 
ceremony. The procession is always headed by the oldest 
men, and next to the coffin iwo or four women dressed in 
black, with large white aprons, and their heads and shoul- 
ders covered with handkerchiefs cf the same color. 

The Austrian peasants have many beautiful customs, 
and it is not strange that even in their funerals their love 
of the romantic finds expression. The funeral procession 
shown in our illustration gives an idea of this. The cof- 
fin, capped with flowers and the holy cross, in the leading 
boat ; the chief mourners following ; *he priests, acolytes, 
choir-boys and acquaintances filling up the rear boats— 
show a funeral cortége romantic, beautiful, and charac- 
teristic of the people. 

In Russia, as soon as a person has 
expired, the eyes and mouth are closed by 
the nearest relation, after which, accord- 
ing to a usage prevalent also in other 
countries, copper coins are sometimes 
placed over the eyes. Next, the body is 
washed and dressed. The lowest class 
bury their dead in their ordinary clothes ; 
those somewhat higher employ a shroud ; 
but the upper classes send for a tailor, 
who equips the corpse in a good suit of 
clothes, also putting around the head of 
the deceased a ribbon, on which are re- 
presentations of certain angelic figures. 
If the corpse be that of a girl, a garland 
of flowers is placed on the head; but a 
matron is furnished with a rich hood. 
Children are habited in pink-colored robes, sisiiedeity mae. 
and a bouquet of flowers is placed in one 
of their hands, and the coffin is at first strewed, and after- 
ward filled, with flowers. In all cases the hands were 
crossed on the breast. When the body has been placed in 
the coffin, the latter is covered with a cloth, the color of 
which is distinctive ; pink being used for children, crim- 
son for women and brown for widows. Black is never used 
for pall coverings, though the corpse of a man is clothed 
in black. , During the home ceremonies, the priest stands 
by the coffin, and during the customary three days between 
death and interment a priest is continually with the body. 
On the day of interment the body is attended to the 
church by priests, who bear crosses and lighted tapers, and 
chant hymns all the way. Other persons in the proces- 
sion also bear lighted tapers, and if the deceased were 
wealthy or high in rank, the corpse is attended by a group 
of singing boys, one of whom bears a gilt case containing 
an image of the Virgin Mary. The persons who attend 
the funeral always walk, no matter what the distance may 
be, while the body is either borne on men’s shoulders or 
in a sort of car drawn by horses. The horses are covered 
with black cloth, the postilions and driver being bare- 
headed. A short service is then read by the priest, after 
which the priest, friends and domestics of the deceased 
walk around the coffin and kiss the corpse. The lid of 
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the coffin is then fastened down, and the body taken to 
the grave. At the beginning of the year a feast for the 
dead is annually held. The surviving relatives then visit 
the graves of their deceased friends, on which they lay 
some victuals, and then hear Mass, in payment for which 
the priest is entitled to the victuals left on the graves. 


AN EGYPTIAN SARCOPHAGUS, 


The funeral customs of Italy are many of them unchanged 
at present from those of the Middle Ages. Especially are 
these old customs found in the institutions and monu- 
ments that have endured for centuries. Among them is 
the Misericordia, a confraternity at Florence for the care 
of those injured by accident, or seized with sudden pesti- 
lence or indisposition, and for their decent burial in case 
of death. In case of the latter, the corpse is carried out at 
night by members of the confraternity, each enveloped in 
a long, black habit, the head and face covered by a shape- 
less hood, with merely apertures for the eyes. Others sim- 
ilarly attired follow with lighted torches, They move, not 
at a slow, funeral pace, but quickly ; chanting, as they go, 
the funeral service. The members of the Misericordia 
comprise all ranks, but they are on a perfect equality, 
greeting each other simply as brethren, and obeying the 
recognized Superior. . The Society, while performing its 
duties, denies individual identification, and is never seen 
in public without the masking hood and habit, 

In the southern part of Italy, after the church bells have 
announced the death of a person of distinction, a Society 
or confraternity proceed at an appointed hour to the resi- 
dence of the deceased to take charge of the funeral. The 
dress of the Society consists ot a long, sacklike robe, which 
descends to the feet, and a large cowl, which is drawn over 
the head and face, completely covering them, with the 
exception of two small holes in front for the eyes. They 
march in silence, with solemn steps, preceded by a cross- 
bearer, also in the garb of the Society. The members of 
the Society come first, two by two, with lighted tapers in 
their hands, singing psalms and requiems at intervals. 
The coffin follows, carried by four men.: the pall-bearers 
being generally members of the particular Society to 
which the deceased belonged. On the top of the coffin are 
placed the insignia of the family or rank of the deceased. 
Immediately atter the coffin come the servants of the fam- 
ily, dressed in mourning, It is a custom in Italy for the 
nearest relatives and friends of the deceased not to attend 
the funeral. As the procession passes through the streets, 
all uncover their h and breathe a silent prayer for tho 
soul of the departed. After the church service the body 
is taken, in the same solemn manner, to the last resting- 
place. 

In Venice, the City of the Sea, the poetry of burial is 
more fully brought out than in any other part of Italy. 
Indeed. many of the usages and customs in this city are 
beautiful in the extreme, and, in the case of the burial of 
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the dead, often picturesque and touching beyond descrip- 
tion. In the case of a young maiden who had early closed 
her eyes on the loves and sorrows of this world, the cere 
mony of conveying her to the grave was marked by the 
poetry and grace so inseparable from all the customs of 
the sunny land of Italy. The dead girl was conveyed in a 
gondola through the canals to her last resting-place, in 
some small island-necropolis close to: the city. In this 
funereal vessel, the body, sometimes elegantly attired and 
covered with flowers, reclined on a raised couch, beside 
which her nearest relatives knelt, while a priest sat at the 
foot of the bier, chanting the service for the dead, in which 
the bearer of a sacred standard with a cross joined. The 
solemnity and impressiveness of the mournful cortége 
could scarcely be surpassed. 

In the case of a noble, or high dignitary of state, more 
pomp was displayed. The funeral gondola, highly deco- 
rated and blazing with lights and torches, passed through 
the principal canals of the city, followed and accompanied 
by others similarly, though less elaborately, ornamented. 
Priests in their sacred robes, and the friends and official 
companions of the deceased, occupied the funeral barge. 
The cortége, after passing through the city, proceeded to 
the necropolis, where the remains were laid away with fit- 
ting pomp, to await the last trump which shall call the 
dead to life. 

In many of the smaller towns and villages of Italy, the 
dead are buried from the church ; and before the requiem 
begins, the body and coffin are borne into the church, and 
the corpse laid beside the coffin which is soon to confine it. 
Then follows the ora de pianto, or hour of wailing, when 
kindred and friends, in prayer and tears, take their last 
farewell of the loved. Here lies the young village maiden, 
cold and still, the crucifix resting on her silent bosom.. 
Her parents kneel at the altar-rail ; her lover, perhaps, 
near her; and her former companions sob alone, only 
murmured prayers breaking the stillness. It is grief tem- 
pered by religion—simple, touching. This watch of the 
dead is marred neither by the hired mourners of the East 
nor the noisy wakes of the North. After the ora de pianto 
has passed, the requiem begins ; after which, loving hands 
place the body in its final resting-place. 

The funeral rites in the cases of children, vary greatly in 
different countries. While in America it is customary to 
have a white-colored coffin, and hang only white crape from 
the door-knob, in token of the innocence of the dead babe, 
other countries have not adopted this beautiful symbolism. 
At a baby’s funeral in Madrid, for instance, the American 
would experience a feeling of repugnance at the gayety of 
the scene. The ecclesiastical authorities of Spain have 
been wont, it is said, to countenance the opinion that, in the 
case of the death of a duly baptized child, too young to have 
committed willful sin, there is no cause for much grief at 
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its death. Therefore, whatever natural sorrow the parents 
may feel, it is not incumbent upon others to exhibit a 
mournful demeanor. At such a child’s funeral, as is shown 


in the cut, the band plays a lively tune, the four young 
girls who are carrying the little body are gayly chattering, 
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and the boy 
in front, who 
earries the lid 
of the coffin, is 
laughing, 
dancing and 
singing on his 
way to the 
grave where 
the little one 
is to be laid. 
But the vailed 
female figure 
shows that the 
mother's heart 
cannot enter 
into this mer- 
riment. She 
weeps beneath 
her vail, while 
the others are 
merry. 
Indeed, mer 
riment and 
dancing _for- 
merly played 


a& conspicuous 
part in the last 
honors paid to 
the dead in 
Spain, and 
traces of this 
custom still 
exist. A recent 
traveler in 
Spain gives the 
following de- 
scription of 
the scene 
shown in our 
cut of a child's 
funeral at Ali- 
cant: ‘‘We 
one day wit- 
nessed a jijona, 
a funeral cere- 
mony in which 
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A BABY’S FUNERAL IN MADRID. 


A CHILD’S FUNERAL IN MEXICO, 


the national 
dance, jota, 
was danced. 
We were pass- 
ing through a 
deserted 
street, when 
we heard the 
tinkling of a 
guitar, accom- 
panied by the 
shrill chant of 
the bandurria 
and the sound 
of the casta- 
nets. We en- 
tered the half 
open door of 
some peasants, 
expecting to 
see a wedding. 
It was a funer- 
al. At the end 
of the room, 
laid out on a 
table . covered 


with a shawl, 
was a little 
girl of five or 
six, attired as 
for a holiday. 
Her head, en- 
circled with a 
wreath of 
orange - blos- 
soms, rested 
on a cushion, 
and we at first 
thought her 
asleep; but 
the vessel of 
holy water be- 
side her, and 
the large wax 
tapers burn- 
ing at the four 
corners of the 
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A GREEK FUNERAL AT LEPSINA. 


table, told us that the poor little thing was dead. A young 
woman, evidently the mother, sat beside the child, weeping 
bitterly. The rest of the tableau contrasted singularly with 
this mournful scene. A young man and a young woman, 
a the holiday garb of Valentian peasants, were dancing a 

ively jota, keeping time with their castanets, while the 
musicians and friends formed a circle around them, excit- 
ing them by singing. and clapping. We were at a loss to 


as 


¢. 
~_ 


understand this rejoicing in grief, but one of the relatives 
said, ‘She is with the angels.’ In fact, in Spain, young 
children, as going direct to heaven, are considered as 
rather to be envied than mourned. After the dance, the 
bells rang a Gloria instead of tolling, as for an adult.” 
Mexico having been originally settled by Spaniards, re- 
tains many of the old Spanish customs, and in the funerals 
of children there is great similarity to the customs of old 
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Spain. A young baby is carried to the grave on a board, 
covered with flowers, preceded by a man playing 4 violin, 
and followed by the family and friends. 

The burial of the poor in Spain is not a very careful cere- 
mony. Asseen in Seville, itis shown in an engraving. A cheap 
wooden coffin is placed upon an ordinary cart, drawn by a 
horse at full trot, and preceded by a procession of the poor, 
who carry lanterns, and are headed by one of their number 
bearing a cross. The whole procession moves at the fastest 
possible pace, as though engaged in a business which they 
desire to perform with the greatest expedition. The con- 
trast between the funeral ceremonies accorded to the poor, 
and those of the wealthy and high in station, is a striking 
one, and vividly portrays, to American minds, the distine- 
tions created by the style of government that has prevailed 
in Spain. 

Leaving Europe and passing over into Asia, we find 
another set of customs prevailing. 

Eleusis was famed of old for its mysteries—one of the 
great means employed by the paganism of Greece to 
retain its hold on its votaries. The place is now chiefly 
inhabited by Albanians, and in spite of the lapse of ages, 
something, as the manners and customs, remain, to remind 
us of the classic period. 

Among other ways, this is seen in the funeral customs. 
When the sick man, fortified by the prayers of the Church, 
has expired, the body is washed with wine and water by 
the nearest female friends, and then attired in the best gar- 
ments. If betrothed, or but recently married, a nuptial 


crown is placed on the head. Then, retaining an old Pagan | 


rite, an obolus is placed under the tongue, to pay Charon 
the ferriage over the Styx—a practice still retained in some 
parts of France, as at Morvan. 

The body is then laid on its ordinary bed, and a Mysolo- 
gus pronounces a sort of funeral oration terminating with 
a deep-drawn ‘‘ Ou, ou!” or ‘* Och, och!” The women 
then bring an apple or other fruit and lay it at the feet of 
the deceased. After receiving the last kiss, the body is 
carried to the grave in procession, preceded by the priests 
carrying lighted tapers, and the acolytes heading with the 
cross. The women and friends follow the body, beating 
their breasts and tearing their faces with their nails. The 
widow and daughters of the deceased live in great seclu- 
sion, not leaving the house for a whole year. 

The Eastern nations which profess the faith of Moham- 
med cherish certain particular localities as especially holy ; 
and in these especial places the dead are buried. The 
Persian Mohammedans revere the shrines of Meschid Ali 
and Kerbala, near Bagdad, Our illustration shows'a party 
of pilgrims with the dead bodies of their friends, packed 
in mummy cases on the backs of camels, journeying to one 
or the other of these shrines. It is not only religious be- 
lief, but affection, that prompts this long journey. 

When a Turkoman dies, his body, washed and purified 
according to the Mussulman usage, is placed on a carpet 
inatent. Thewomen of the family take their places around 
it, and from time to time utter prolonged groans. Another 


carpet near the door of the tent is reserved for the men of | 


the family. As often as visitors of either sex enter, the 
women watching the corpse utter a few words with sobs, 
enumerating all the good qualities of the deceased, saying 
that he was a good father, good son, good husband, etc. 
They conclude each eulogy with sobs, diminishing gradu- 
ally ; to which the men seated on the other carpet reply by 
a groan, holding their heads bowed to the ground and hid- 
ing their faces either with their arms or the skirt of their 
habit. After about a dozen sobs, each resumes his seat 
and his ordinary expression, and a pipe, with tea and 
chouroué, are offered to the visitors. On the second or 
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| third day after death, the corpse is carried out on a bier 
covered with a carpet. Men only bear and accompany it. 
The nearest kindred walk in front, uttermg groans, which 
all the rest keep repeating till they reach the cemetery. 
After the body is buried in the earth, a sort of pole is 
planted at the head, and to this are attached colored rags. 
Sometimes the family surround the grave with a little 
earthen wall. ‘ 

Mourning the dead is variously expressed in different 
countries ; some nations, in which the people are easily ex- 
cited, have the most violent customs. It is generally noticed 
that the nearer we approach toward the extremes of civiliza- 
tion or barbarism, do we observe the quietude or the vio- 
lence of mourning customs. The ancient Jews tore their 
garments and put on sackcloth. ‘‘ Rend your hearts and not 
your. garments,” says the prophet Joel. Plutarch, in 
his life of Cato, relates ‘‘ that from the time of his leaving 
the city of Rome with Pompey, he neither shaved his head 
nor, as usual, wore the crown or garland.” A public grief 
| was sometimes testified to by a general fast, and this cus- 
tom still prevails among modern nations, several instances 
of national fasts having occurred during the Rebellion. 
Among the Romans a year of mourning was ordained for 
women who had lost their husbands. In public mourning 
the shops of Rome were shut up ; the senators laid aside 
their legislative robes ; the consuls sat in a lower seat than 
usual, and the women put aside all their ornaments. 

The colors of the dress or habit worn to signify grief 
are different in different countries. In most European 
nations, the ordinary mourning color is black; in China 
| it is white—a color which was the mourning of the an- 
cient Spartans and Roman ladies ; in Turkey, it is blue 
or violet ; in Egypt, yellow; in Ethiopia, brown; and 
kings and cardinals mourn in purple. Each of these colors 
| has its proper symbolism : black, the privation of light, is 
| analogous to the privation of life; white is the emblem of 
| purity ; yellow is to represent that death is the end of ald 
| human hopes, because that is the color of leaves when they 
| fall and flowers when they fade ; brown denotes the earth 
| to which the dead return ; blue is the emblem of the hap- 

piness which it is hoped the deceased enjoys; and purple 
or violet is supposed to express a mixture of sorrow and 
hope. The custom of mourning for the dead in shrieks 
and howlings is of great antiquity, and prevails almost 
universally among the followers of Mohammed, 
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By HENRY BARTON BAKER. 


Ir is a generally received opinion that all stage wardrobes 
are made up of tawdry rags, and that the landscapes and 
palaces that look so charming by gaslight are but mere 
daubs by day. But there are wardrobes and wardrobes, 
scenery and scenery. The dresses used for some great 
‘*get-up ” at the opera-houses, or at the principal London 
and provincial theatres, are costly and magnificent; the 
scenery, although painted for distant and artificial light, is 


really the product of artists of talent, and there is an atten- 
tion to reality in all the adjuncts that would quite startle 
the believers in the tinsel and tawdry view. A millionaire 
might take a lesson from the stage drawing-rooms of the 
Prince of Wales and the Court Theatres, and no cost is 
Spared to procure the real article, whatever it may be, that 
is required for the scene. 

These minutie of realism, however, are quite a modern 
idea, dating no further back than the days of Boucicault 
and Fechter. Splendid scenery and gorgeous dresses for 


| the legitimate dramas were introduced by John Kemble, 
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and developed to the utmost extent by Macready and Kean ; 
but it was reserved for the present decade to lavish the 
same attention and expense upon the petite drama. 

Half a century ago, the property-maker manufactured 
the stage furniture, the stage books, the candelabra, cur- 
tains, cloths, pictures, etc., out of papier-maché and tinsel ; 
and the drawing-room or library of a gentleman’s man- 
sion thus presented, as slightly resembled the reality as 
seaside furnished lodgings do toa ducal palace. Before 
the Kemble time a green baize, a couple of chairs and a 
table sufficed for all furnishing purposes, whether for an 
inn or a palace. 

In these days of ‘‘ theatrical upholstery,” we can scarcely 
realize the shabbiness of the stage of the last century. 
There were a few handsome suits for the principal actors, 
but the less important ones were frequently dressed in cos- 
tumes that had done service for fifty years, until they were 
worn threadbare and frequently in rags. 

Endeavor to realize upon the modern stage such a pic- 
ture as this, given by Tate Wilkinson, of his appearance at 
Covent Garden as The Fine Gentleman, in *‘ Lethe”: ‘A 
very short old suit of clothes, with a black velvet ground, 
and broad, gold flowers, as dingy as the twenty-four letters 
on a piece of gingerbread ; it had not seen the light since 
the first year Garrick played Lothario at the theatre. Be- 
decked in that sable array for the modern Fine Gentleman, 
and to make the appearance complete, I added an old red 
surtout, trimmed with a dingy white fur, and a deep 
skinned cape of the same hue, borrowed by old Giffard, I 
was informed, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, to play 
King Lear in.” 

When West Digges appeared at the Haymarket as Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, it was in the identical dress that Barton Booth 
had worn in Queen Anne’s time; a close-fitting habit of 
gilt leather upon a black ground, black stockings and black 
gauntlets. No wonder Foote, who was in the pit, exclaimed, 
upon the appearance of this extraordinary figure, ‘‘A Roman 
sweep on May-day !” 

When Quin played the youthful, fascinating Chamont, in 
Otway’s “Orphan,” he wore a long, grizzly, half-powdered 
periwig, hanging low down each side his breast and down 
his back, a huge scarlet coat and waistcoat, heavily trimmed 
with gold, black velvet breeches, black silk neckcloth, black 
stockings, a pair of square-toed shoes, with an old-fashioned 
pair of stone buckles, stiff, high-topped white gloves, with 
a broad, old, scalloped lace hat. Such a costume upon a 
personage not in his first youth, and more than inclined to 
obesity, must have had an odd effect. But then, as is well 
known, Garrick played Macbeth in a scarlet coat and pow- 
dered wig ; John Kemble performed Ofhello in a full suit of 
British scarlet regimentals, and even when he had gone so 
far as to dress Macbeth as a Highlander of 1745, wore in his 
bonnet a tremendous hearse plume, until Scott plucked it 
out and placed an eagle’s feather there in its stead. 

The costumes of the ladies were almost more absurd. 
Whether they appeared as Romans, Greeks or females of 
the Middle Ages, they dressed the same—in the huge hoop, 
and powdered hair raised high upon the head, heavy bro- 
caded robes that required two pages to hold up, without 
whose assistance they could scarcely have moved ; and 
servants were dressed as magnificently as their mistresses. 

In scenery there was no attempt at “sets”; a drop, and 
a pair of “flats,” dusty and dim with age, were all the 
scenic accessories; and two or three hoops of tallow can- 
dles, suspended above the stage, were all that represented 
the blaze of gas and limelight to which we are accustomed. 
The candle-snuffer was a theatrical post of some responsi- 
bility in those days. Garrick was the first who used con- 
cealed lights. The uncouth appearance of the stage was 


rendered still worse on crowded nights by ranges of seats 
raised for spectators on each side. The most ridiculous 
contretemps frequently resulted from this incongruity. 
Romeo, sometimes, when he bore out the body of Juliet 
from the solitary tomb of the Capulets, had to almost force 
his way through a throng of beaux, and Macbeth and his 
lady plotted the murder of Duncan amidst a throng of 


| people. 


One night Hamlet, upon the appearance of the (host, 
threw off his hat, as usual, preparatory to the address, 
when a kind-hearted dame, who had heard him just before 
complain of its being ‘‘ very cold,” picked it up and good- 
naturedly clapped it upon his head again. 

A similar incident once happened during the perform- 
ance of ‘‘ Pizarro.” Elvira is discovered asleep upon a 
couch, gracefully covered by a rich velvet cloak. Valverde 
enters, kneels and kisses her hand; Elvira awakes, rises 
and lets fall the covering, and is about to indignantly 
repulse her unwelcome visitor, when a timid female voice 
says, ‘‘ Please, ma’am, you’ve dropped your mantle,” and a 
timid hand is trying to replace it upon the tragedy queen’s 
shoulders, 

Of another kind, but very much worse, was an accident 
that befell Mrs. Siddons at Edinburgh, at the hands of 
another person who failed to distinguish between the real 
person and the counterfeit. Just before going on for the 
sleep-walking scene, she had sent a boy for some porter, 
but the cue for her entrance was given before he returned. 
The house was awed into shuddering silence as, in a ter- 
rible whisper, she uttered the words, ‘‘ Out, out, damned 
spot !” and with slow, mechanical action rubbed the guilty 
hands ; when suddenly there emerged from the wings a 
small figure holding out a pewter pot, and a shrill voice 
broke the awful silence with, ‘‘ Here’s your porter, mum !” 
Imagine the feelings of the stately Siddons! The story is 
very funny to read, but depend upon it the incident gave 
her the most cruel anguish. 

It is not, however, to the uninitiated outsiders alone we 
are indebted for ludicrous stage contretemps; the experts 
themselves have frequently given rise tothem. All readers 
of Elia will remember the name of Bensley, one of ‘‘ the 
old actors” upon whom he discourses so eloquently—a 
grave, precise man, whose composure no accident could 
ruffle, as the following anecdote will prove. One night, as 
he was making his first entrance as Richard IIL, at the 
Dublin Theatre, his wig caught upon a nail in the side 
scene, and was dragged off. Catching his hat by the 
feather, however, he calmby replaced it as he walked to the 
centre of the stage, but left the hair still attached to the 
nail, Quite unmoved by the occurrence, he commenced 
his soliloquy ; but so rich a subject could not escape the 
wit of an Irish audience. ‘ Bensley, darlin’,” shouted a 
voice from the gallery, “ put on your jhisey !” ‘‘ Bad luck 
to your politics, will you suffer a whig to be hung?” 
shouted another. But the tragedian, deaf to all clamor, 
never faltered, never betrayed the least annoyance, spoke 
the speech to the end, stalked to the wing, detached the 
wig from the nail and made his exit with it in his hand. 


STAGE BLUNDERS, 


Some extraordinary and agonizing mistakes, for trage 
dians, have been made in what are called the flying mes- 
sages in ** Richard III.” and ‘‘ Macbeth,” by novices, in 
their nervousness, mixing up their own parts with the con- 
text; as when Catesby rushed on and cried, ‘‘ My lord, 
the Duke of Buckingham’s taken.” There he should have 
stopped while Richard replied, ‘‘ Off with his head! so 


STAGE BLUNDERS. 


A FUNERAL IN ITALY.—THE HOUR OF WAILING.— SEE PAGE 623, 


much for Buckingham!” But in his flurry the shaking 


messenger added, “and they’ve cut off his head!” With | was not another to be spared, and the only resource left 


a furious look at having been robbed of one of his finest 
‘‘ points,” the tragedian roared out, ‘‘ Then, hang you, 
go and stick it on again !” 


Another story is told of an actor playing one of the | 
“My lord,” he has | 


officers in the fifth act of ‘‘Macbeth.” 
to say, “‘there are ten thousand——” ‘‘Geese, villain !” 
interrupts Macbeth. ‘*Ye—es, my lord!” answered the 
messenger, losing his memory in his terror. 

But a far more dreadful anecdote is related of the same 
play. A star was playing the guilty Thane in a very small 
company, where each member had to sustain three or four 
different characters. During the performance the man 


appointed to play the first murderer was taken ill. There- 


was to send on a supernumerary, supposed to be intelli- 
gent, to stand for the character. ‘‘ Keep close to the 
wing,” said the prompter ; ‘‘ I'll read you the words, and 
you can repeat them after me.” The scene was the ban- 
quet. The super was pushed on, and Macbeth, striding 
down the stage, seized his arm and said, in a stage whis- 
per, ‘*There’s blood upon thy face.” ‘*’Tis Banquo’s, 
then,” was the prompt. Lost and bewildered—having 
never spoken in his life before upon the stage—by the 
tragedian’s intense yet natural tones, the fellow, imitating 
them in the most confidential manner, answered, ‘Is 
there ? by Jove!” put his hand up to his forehead, and, 
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perty man’s served me a trick !” 

Once upon a time I was present at the performance of 
the celebrated dog piece, ‘‘ The Forest of Bondy,” in a | 
small country theatre. The plot turns upon a well-known 
story, the discovery of a murder through the sagacity of | 
the victim’s dog. The play-bill descanted most eloquently 
upon the wonderful genius of the “ highly-trained” ani- 
mal, and was sufficient to raise expectation on tip-toe ; 
yet it had evidently failed to impress the public of this 
town, their experiences probably having rendered them 
skeptical of such pufferies, for the house was miserably 
bad. The first entrance of ‘‘the celebrated dog Czsar,” 
however, in attendance upon his master, was greeted with 
loud applause. He was a fine young black Newfoundland, 
whose features were more descriptive of good nature than 
genius. He sat on his haunches and laughed at the audi- 
ence, and pricked up his ears at the sound of a boy munch- 
ing a biscuit in the pit. I could perceive he was a novice, 
and that he would forget all he had been taught when he 
came to the test. While Aubrey, the hero, is passing 

-through a forest at night, he is attacked by two ruffians, | 
and, after a desperate combat, is killed. The dog is sup- 
posed to be kept out of the way ; but in the very midst of 
the fight, Czesar, whose barking had been distinctly heard 
all the time, rushed on the stage. Far from evincing any 
ferocity toward his master’s foes, he danced about with a 
joyous bark, evidently considering it famous fun. Aubrey 
was furious, and kicked out savagely at his faithful 
“dawg,” thereby laying himself open to the swords of his 
adversaries, who, however, in consideration that the combat | 
had not been long enough, generously refused the advan- 
tages, ‘‘Get off, you beast!” growled Aubrey, who evi- 
dently desired to fight it out without canine interference. 

At length, when the faltering applause from the gallery 
began to show that the gods had had enough of it, the 
assassins buried their swords beneath the victim’s arms, 
and he expired in great agony—Cwsar looking on from the 
respectful distance to which his master’s kick had sent 
him, with the unconcern of a person who had seen it all | 
done at rehearsal and knew it was all sham, but with a 
decided interest of eye and ear in the direction of the bis- 
cuit-muncher. 

In the next act he was to leap over a stile and ring the 
bell at a farmhouse, and, having awakened the inhabi- 
tants, seize a lantern which is brought out, and lead them 
to the spot where the villains have buried his master. 
After a little prompting Cesar leaped the style and went 
up to the bell, round the handle of which was twisted some | 
red cloth to imitate meat—but there never was a more 
matter-of-fact dog than this. He evidently hated all shams, | 
even artistic ones; and after a sniff at the red rag he 
walked off disgusted, and could not be induced to go on 
again ; so the people had to rush out without being sum- 
moned, carry their own lantern, and find their way by a 
sort of canine instinct, or scent, to the scene of the mur- 
der. 

But Cmsar’s delinquencies culminated in the last scene, 
where, after the chief villain, in a kind of lynch law trial, 
has stoutly asserted his innocence, the sagacious ‘‘ dawg” 
suddenly bounds upon the stage, springs at his throat, and 
puts an end to his infamous career. Being held by the | 
collar, and incited on, in the side scene, Cxesar’s deep bark | 
sounded terribly ferocious, and seemed to foreshadow a 
bloody catastrophe ; but his bark proved worse than his 
bite, for when released he trotted on with a most affable 
expression of countenance, his thoughts still evidently bent 
upon biscuits. In vain did the villain show him the red pad 
upon his throat and invite him to seize it—Cresar had been 


finding it stained with rose pink, added, ‘‘ Then the pro- | deceived once, and scorned to countenance an imposition. 
| Furious with passion, the villain rushed at him, drew him 


up on his hind legs, clasped him in his arms, then fell 
upon the stage and writhed in frightful agonies, shrieking, 
‘*Mussy, mussy, take off the dawg!” and the curtain fell 
amidst the howls and hisses of the audience, 


BREAD AND ITS ADULTERANTS. 


A ramovus French gastronomer ranied the man who in- 
vented a new sauce as more worthy o: immortality than he 
who founded a kingdom. There are no doubt many who 
do not assent to this epicurean sentiment, but there are none 
who will dispute that the maker of pure and wholesome 
bread is a benefactor of his kind, and entitled to higher 
honors than many a publicist whose life is given to kneading 
the body politic for his own advantage. 

In tropical countries, where Nature supplies infinite 
varieties of food without any intervention of human skill or 
eiicrt, bread, as used here and in civilized Europe, is perhaps 
of only secondary value in the household economy. Where, 
as in Ceylon, the hungry may appease the clamor of ap- 
petite by plucking the fruit of the Palmyra palm, or of the 
cocoa-nut tree, finding in the latter oil and wine, as well as 
more substantial nourishment; or where, as in the Pacific 
Islands, the indolent housekeeper may gather from the 
bread-fruit tree, or the yack, a repast of bread and pudding 
already prepared for the table, the matter of food and 
drink can never occasion any profound anxiety. No matter 
how unexpectedly company may come in to dinner or tea, 
the larder is never taken by surprise—the supply of bread 
is always equal to the emergency, and the dessert need never 
be lacking. But for us who cannot lounge indolently all 


| day long in the shade of the tamarind, palm and cocoa, and 


to whom the baker is a necessary evil, and supplies of food 
an essential factor of daily life, the question of the source 


, and the quality of the things we eat and drink is of supreme 


importance, not only hygienically, but in its relations also to 
domestic comfort and social development. For nothing is 
more certain than that there can be no high attainments in 
civilization, no illustration of the brightest qualities of human 
nature, where the food consumed is impure, or deficient in 
the best nutritive elements. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, while the matter of 
westhetic cookery and the preparation of food has among all 
peoples engaged wide attention, an@ schools and courses of 
study have been established for the purpose of giving 
practical instruction in culinary arts, only secondary im- 
portance has been attached to the subject of bread and its 
manufacture. Among the early Greeks cookery attained the 
dignity of a high art. In the Homeric age, royal personages 
counted it honorable to prepare their own meats. Profes- 
sional cooks had come into existence before the age of 
Pericles, and to invent a ;0pular cake or a piquant sauce 
was held to be a worthy object of ambition. Cooks in that 
day were so accomplished that, when rare and choice fish 
were wanting, they would imitate their flavor, taste and 
form so closely from inferior varieties, that the most expe- 
rienced gourmand could not distinguish the deception. 
Among the Romans, the most luxurious devices of cooking 
were practiced, and in the mansions of the wealthier patri- 
cians the kitchens were magnificently furnished with 
marble floors, pictures, and a profusion of ornaments; while 
the culinary utensils were of bronze, plated with silver, and 
every article of food was served in bronze chafing-dishes. 
During the latter period of the Empire, there were not only 
schools of cookery in'which accomplished cooks acted as 
professors, but a profession was also instituted for the pur- 
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pose of teaching the young patricians ‘‘ how to masti- 
cate.” Yet, with all the prominence thus given to cookery 
among the ancients, the making of bread seems to have 
formed no part of the course of general instruction. Even 
in France, where the Gauls acquired proficiency in cookery 
and the arts of luxury from the victorious legions of Czesar, 
the quality of the bread placed upon the tables of epicures 
and gourmands seems for a long period to have been re- 
garded as of less consequence than other articles of their 
diet. And the triumphs in gastronomy of Boucher, Leiter, 
Borel, Very, Soyer, and Careme, great as they were, would 
have altogether paled in comparison with the skill of many 
a modern housewife in the preparation of wholesome and 
nutritious bread, which with them seemed an object of sub- 
ordinate importance. 

But while we have no evidence that bread-making was 
marked as a chief accomplishment among the epicures of 
whom we have spoken, we know that as far back as the time 
of Herodotus bread was made in Egypt, both wheat and 
barley being used, and the dough being sometimes kneaded 
with the feet in a wooden bowl on the ground. The Scrip- 
tures tell us that when Abram, in the patriarchal days, re- 
turned from his slaughter of the hostile kings, Melchizedek, 
King of Salem, ‘‘ brought forth bread and wine.” Possibly 
these, as the chief articles of meat and drink, are in this 
case designed to represent all kinds of food ; but there is in 
the early Scripture narrative frequent specific mention of 
‘loaves of bread,” ‘‘ cakes of oiled bread,” ‘‘ cakes of barley 
bread,” ete. The shew bread, for instance, placed upon the 
golden table before the Lord, was made into loaves, twelve 
in number, and each containing about six pints of flour. 
The antiquity of bread would thus seem to be clearly es- 
tablished, although as to the method of its preparation in the 
early historic periods, our information is comparatively 
ecanty and indefinite. 

There can be no question that the processes by which we 
assimilate the natural elements of food are every year be- 
coming more cleanly, healthful, and economical. Cookery 
is now largely converted into a science; taste is made to 
yield to chemistry, and the kitchen is to some extent rather 
a laboratory than a workroom. Experienced housekeepers 
quite generally subject the constituents of our table dishes 
and the methods of their preparation to scientific inquiry 
and analysis; schools of cookery, rivaling those of the 
ancients, are becoming common in our populous commu- 
nities, and there is reason to hope that mankind will yet, 
through good cookery, secure emancipation from most of 
the dietary ills to which it is now exposed. 

In New York, Boston, Philadelphia and other cities, 
classes of ladies are regularly instructed in all forms of 
baking and cookery ; in many places courses of lectures are 
given on the same general subjects, for the benefit of pre- 
sent and intending housekeepers. 

In Great Britain, growing interest is just now manifested 
in the education of the women of the middle class in culin- 
ary matters. The Edinburgh School of Cookery is sending 
out teachers into all parts of Scotland, some of the large 
landowners having arranged that instructions in cookery 
shall be given to the wives and daughters of agricultural 
laborers on their estates. All these are gratifying indi- 
cations of a deepening appreciation of the importance of 
this general subject. 

Of all articles of food, bread is the most important. It is 
literally the staff of life. Entering into almost universal 
consumption, it is of the highest consequence that it 
should in its constituents and quality be healthful and 
nourishing—that it should, in other words, serve in the 
fullest manner the food-uses for which it is designed. Not 
only is the introduction of deleterious matter to be avoided, 


but the materials used should be manipulated according to 
the best methods and with enlightened regard to the 
chemical or other laws which are involved, 

The best and most nutritious bread is that made from 
wheat flour. This is due mainly to the peculiar character 
of the nitrogenous matter of wheat. The main consti- 
tuent of this nitrogenous matter is a kind of fibrine, form- 
ing the chief solid material of muscular flesh, which confers 
upon a prepared mixture of flour and water, or dough, 
the property of yielding a sponge which becomes firm, or 
‘*sets” at the heat of the baking oven. There are three 
ways of turning dough into bread. In the first of these, 
the carbonic acid gas necessary to produce the spongy 
texture is made within the dough, by means of leaven or 
yeast. The action of leaven is similar to that of yeast, but it 
is not much used in this country. It consists of flour and 
water, sometimes mixed with salt and boiled potatoes ; itis 
kept until it has begun to suffer change. This change 
commences in the fibrine, which produces a substance, a 
kind of ferment which turns some of the starch of the 
flour into glucose—a sort of sugar—and then this into 
alcohol and carbonic acid gas. The action of yeast is the 
same. Yeast, as it is known, is the froth that rises upon 
the surface of beer and other liquors during fermentation, 
consisting principally of microscopic globules of a fungoid 
plant. This plant was first discovered in beer in 1680, and 
its history as developed and traced by chemists from that 
day down to the present is full of interest. Yeast, whether 
fresh or partly dried, has the power of decomposing s 
warm solution of glucose or maltose—the sugars of fruits 
and malt. In its growth the yeast-plant, mixed with the 
dough, breaks up these sugars, changing them into car- 
bonic acid gas and alcohol. The alcohol escapes during 
baking, and so does most of the carbonic acid gas; but 
the latter makes innumerable bubbles in the dough pre- 
vious to its escape, and thus the bread is vesiculated. Leaven, 
assisted by a little yeast, is much used abroad, as in Paris, 
for making bread. Immense and increasing quantities of 
German or dried yeast, carefully prepared for raising, etc., 
are now imported into Europe, and from a sack of flour 
weighing 480 pounds, 95 four-pound loaves may be obtained. 
These will lose weight, much water being given off from 
the bread after it has left the oven, and before it becomes 
cold, and this loss continuing afterward, the four-pound 
loaf is reduced to little more than three pounds. New 
bread contains from 38 to 43 per cent. of water, sometimes 
even 45 per cent. and. usyally at least 40 per cent. Tho, 
flesh-formers in white bread amount to seven or eight 
per cent., the starch, gum and sugar to 48 or 50 per cent., 
and the mineral matter—which includes the common salt 
added to the dough—to one and a quarter per cent. 

But it is easy to make bread without-yeast or leaven, tho 
carbonic acid gas necessary being set free within the dough 
by means of the chemical reaction between a strong acid 
and a carbonate. The process yields wunfermented, or 
chemical bread, and much of this kind has been used in 
England. Another processof making bread without leaven, 
yeast or even any saline matter, which is popular in some 
quarters, produces what is known as “ aerated” bread. 
Here the requisite carbonic acid gas is prepared before- 
hand in a condition of perfect purity, and in a separate 
vessel. The gas is then forced into water, which becomes 
highly charged with it, like soda-water. The flour is 
mixed with this aerated or carbonated water in a strong 
iron vessel, under pressure. The dough thus formed rises 
when introduced into the oven, for the gas with which it has 
been charged expands and escapes on being withdrawn from 
the pressure of the mixing vessel, and still more on being 
heated. 


BREAD-MAKING IN THE DAYS OF PRiMITIVE MAN, 


There are several substances found in bread, or perhaps ; weight. Rice-meal, bean-meal, corn-tiour, have often been 


it should be said in the bread of some bakeries, which ought 
to be excluded. They are chiefly introduced in order 


to whiten the loaf, 
to enable damaged 
or inferior flour to 
be used, or to cause 
the bread to retain 
more water than 
usual. Alum and 
sulphate of copper 
(blue vitriol) are 
employed for the 
former purposes; 
boiled rice and po- 
tatoes for the latter. 
The two chemical 
substances, alum 
and sulphate of cop- 
per, are especially 
dangerous adulter- 
ants, when added to 
a material in daily 
use like bread. 
Bread adulterants, 
however, are not in 
all cases additions 
made by the baker, 
Millers not unfre- 
quently employ 
several substances 
for the purpose of 
whitening, or other- 
wise ‘“ improving,” 
the flour, or for 
fraudulently 
increasing its 
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detected in the products of the flour-mill. But these 
adulterations are not so serious as those of a mineral 


character. Chalk, 
sulphate of zinc, 
bone ashes, dolo- 
metic gypsum, china 
clay, and even heavy 
spar, have been em- 
ployed for this pur- 
pose. In times of 
scarcity all sorts of 
vegetable matters 
have been mixed 
with wheat flour 
and meal, in order 
to eke out a limited 
supply of these nu- 
tritious matters. 
During the siege of 
Paris, a coarse bread 
was made which 
contained but little 
wheat, the main in- 
gredients being po- 
tatoes and beans, 
with oats, rice, and 
rye, together with a 
good deal of fibrous 
vegetable matter in 
the shape of chaff 
and straw. In Nor- 
way and Sweden, 
the sawdust of non- 
resinous woods, like 
beech and birch, is 
boiled in water, 
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baked, and then mixed with flour, to form the material for 
bread. 

In our modern household economy, baking-powders are 
largely used as substitutes for yeast. These powders con- 
tain bicarbonate of soda or carbonate of ammonia and 
cream of tartar, chemically known as the citrate of potassa. 
These powders are especially used in making biscuit and 
cakes. Before the days of baking-powders, and even now in 
many families, the cream of tartar and bicarbonate of soda 
were purchased separately from the grocer, and a baking- 
powder extemporized in each kitchen ; but the lack of skill 
resulting in lumps of soda in the product led manufacturers 


this adulterant. Alum, the sulphate of alumina, is a power- 
ful astringent salt. As found in the bread after baking, its 
active principle remains in such a condition as to be easily 
dissolvable in the gastric juice after having entered the 
stomach. When taken internally it produces dyspepsia, con- 
stipation, griping, and even, in sufficient quantities, vomit- 
ing and inflammation of the gastro-enteric mucous surface. 
It is easy to calculate the deleterious effect of this form of 
adulteration. A healthy growing boy or girl will eat an 
average of one pound of bread a day, or one hundred 
pounds in fourteen weeks. Now, taking the amount of 
alum adulteration at the very low rate of two per centum, 


CARRYING BREAD TO LONDON IN FORMER TIMES, 


to ascertain the proper proportion of these two salts, and to 
mix them, selling the compound asa baking-powder. These 
manufacturers claim that the cream of tartar sold in the 
shops is very variable, and that nothing short of chemical 
analysis will determine the amount of cream of tartar in 
each sample ; that this the householder cannot do for him- 
self, and therefore is unable to combine with it the proper 
proportion of soda. 

There is a goodedeal of truth in this statement. Analyses 
in some cases show seven per cent. of adulterants. But the 
manufacturers of baking-powders by no means confine 
themselves to the use of pure ¢ream of tartar. In order to 
supply a cheap powder, they generally introduce alum as an 
ingredient, some powder; containing twenty per centum of 


we find that every child eating adulterated bread has de- 
voured two pounds of alum in three months anda half. Any 
one who will hold a piece of alum on the tongue for a few 
minutes, and ascertain the astringent effects on the coats of 
the mouth, can easily imagine the effect of the same treat- 
ment of the delicate coats of the stomach day after day, to 
say nothing of the alum transmitted to the blood. 

There is no difference of opinion among physicians and 
chemists as to the unwholesomeness of baking-powders 
wherein alum has been substituted for cream of tartar. Dr. 
Hammond says, in his work on ‘‘ Hygiene”: ‘‘ Alum acts 
by rendering the albumen less soluble. The use of alum in 
bread is injurious, both because it tends to conceal the bad 
character of the flour employed, and because it is capable 
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of exercising an injurious effect upon the bread, by render- 
ing it indigestible. It is also probable that the continued 
ingestion of alum is calculated to disorder the healthy action 
of the system.” Pereira adds his testimony to the same 
effect in his Treatise on Food and Diet, and Devergie de- 
duces from his experiments that calcined alum in solution 
will destroy dogs, whose cesophagus is tied, if given to the 
extent of six drams and upward. He hence supposes that 
the same dose will act with greater energy on man, as his 
stomach is more sensitive. 

Other great authorities, such as Carpenter, Thompson, 
Gibbon and Normandy, all agree that the continued use of 
bread containing alum will bring about dyspepsia and other 
troubles. Dr. Willard Parker, Dr. Alonzo Clark, and other 
leading minds of the present day, have declared against 
the use of alum in bread, baking-powders, etc. 

The eminent Dr. Sayre, former President of the New 
York Board of Health, said to one of the representatives of 
the New York press, ‘‘ After the exveriments in this line by 
Liebig and other distinguished chemists and vivisectors 
with alum on cats, dogs and other animals, with the pub- 
lished results, we may well ask what is the use of such 
experiments if we do not apply them to practice in the pre- 
servation of human life and health ? The Board of Health 
should see to this.” 

The extent to which this adulterant is used, is shown by 
the fact that, out of a large number of samples of bread 
analyzed in Boston, more than seven hundred contained 
alum. As to the unwholesomeness of most of the baking- 


powders now in the market, the testimony of experts appears | 


to be conclusive. Dr. Henry A. Mott, who was chemist of 


the Indian Department of the Government, analyzed many | 


of these powders, and found alum in nearly all of them. 
Dr. Mott’s report is as follows : 


Dear Sr: In accordance with your request, I herewith embody 
the results of the analysis of baking-powders procure] during the 
past three months, in all of which alum was found as an ingre- 
dient : 

* DOOLEY’S” (Dooley & Brother, New York). 
* PATAPSCO” (Smith, Hanway & Co., Baltimore, Md.), 
«CHARM ” (Rohrer, Christian & Co,, St. Louis). 
ANDREWS’S “ REGAL” (C. E. Andrews & Co,, Milwaukee). 
* QUEEN ” (Bennett & Sloan, New Haven, Conn.). 
*“ VIENNA” (Church & Co., New York City). 
* ORIENT ” (Crouse, Walworth & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.). 
““ AMAZON ™ (Erskine & Erskine, Louisville, Ky.). 
«“ LAKESIDE” (©. O. Perrine, Chicago, I11.). 
“TWIN SISTERS” (Union Chemical Works, Chicago, I11.), 
“ GILLET’S” (Gillet, McCulloch & Co., Chicago, IIL.) 
*“ INVINCIBLE” (Snyder Brothers & Co., Cincinnati). 
« KING.” 
“ WHITE LILY” (Jewett & Sherman Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
* MONARCH ” (Ricker, Crombie & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 
* ONE SPOON ” (Taylor Manufacturing Co., St. Louls, Mo.). 
“IMPERIAL” (Sprague, Warner & Griswold, Chicago). 
*“ HONEST” (Schoch & Wechsler, St. Paul, Minn.). 
* ECONOMICAL” (Spencer Bros, & Co., Chicago, I11.). 
« EXCELSIOR” (L. E. Taylor, Chicago, I11.). 
« CHARTRES” (Thomson & Taylor, Chicago, I1l.). 
“GRANT'S” (J. C Grant, Philadelphia). 
“GIANT” (W. F. McLaughlin, Chicago). 
* QUEEN ” (Star Chemical Works, Chicago). 
Yours, very truly, 
Henky A, Mort, Jn., Ph.D., E. M. 
New York, Jan. 5, 1879. 


In one of the powders analyzed, the proportion of alum | 


amounted to 26 per cent., in another to 29 per cent., in an- 
other to 19 per cent., while others were wholly alum pow- 
ders. He names only one—the Royal Baking-Powder— 
which is entirely free from this pernicious adulterant. He 
closes his report by deprecating the sale of baking-powders 
by grocers, loose or in bulk, saying that it is much better 
for the consumer to purchase in original packages, under 
the label and trade-mark of a well-known and responsible 
manufacturer, even if it does cost a trifle more per pound. 


The analysis of the various baking-powders, ag officially 
reported by the Brooklyn Board, reveals only two brands 
containing alum being sold in tnat city. As to the cream 
of tartar powders, the same report also mentions the Royal 
Baking-Powder as free from alum or any other substance 
injurious to life or health. 

In the presence of such an array of evidence as to the 
deleterious effects of the alum powders in common use, it 
would seem to be the imperative duty o. the authorities to 
interpose instant and ample guards for the protection of 
consumers. The proposed law of Congress for the preven- 
tion of food adulteration should embody distinct and 
comprehensive provisions on this particular subject of bread- 
adulterants, and it should be made a crime, punishable by 
heavy penalties, for any dealer to sell or offer for sale any 
baking-powder containing- alum or any other injurious in- 
gredient. In the absence of legislation buyers can do 
much, if they choose, to drive the adulterants from the 
market, by purchasing only the powders found by analysis 
to be absolutely pure and wholesome. Dr. Mott mentions 
one such, and until others are found or put upon sa'e, 
prudent housewives should use that and no other. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENT ON ViINOUS FERMENTATION. — Dr- 
Claude Bernard having expressed the belief that alcoholic fermen- 
tation was an inherent quality of the juice of the grape, and, in 
fact, in all over-ripe or decaying substances, M. Pasteur deter- 
mined to undertake a course of experiments which should finally 
establish the opposite theory, advocated by himself, that the phe- 
nomenon in question is produced by numerous minute cellules of 
yeast, which are prevalent in wine-growing districts about the 
time of the ripening of the grape, and are carried about by the air 
and de stted on the fruit, so as to be ready when that is crushed 
to set the desired fermentation in motion. M. Pasteur states that 
these spores are non-existent while the grape is in its green state; 
and to prove the correctness of his views, he adopted the following 
plan: He caused to be made several glass cases, which he con- 
veyed to the Canton of Arbois (Jura) in thé beginning of August, 
As the season was late, the grape had not then passed the green 
stage. Having examined minutely several vines, and satisfied 
himself that none of the cellules were as yet existing, he carefully 
covered them and hermetically closed the cases. Not being will- 
ing to run the risk of any accident, he carefully enveloped several 
bunches in each case in cotton wadding which had been previous! 
heated to 150 to 200 deg. C., in order to destroy any germs which 
might possibly exist. In October, when the grapes ripened, he 
took some bunches from the unprotected vines, and having pressed 
out the juice, he obtained, as he expected, the action of fermenta- 
tion in thirty-six to forty-eight hours. The case was very different 
with those grown under his glass. Neither those wrapped in cot- 
ton, nor those hanging free in the sealed glass case, when crushed, 
tener any symptoms whatever of alcoholic fermentation. M. 

>asteur recently laid before the a of Sciences specimens of 
the grape in each condition, in order that such of his colleagues as 
felt so disposed might test the experiment for themselves. 


THE Porson OF THE RATTLESNAKE.—Hitherto the general belief 
has been that the poisonous matter secreted by certain species of 
reptiles was nothing more than a poisonous saliva, acting in the 
manner of ferments. M. Lacerdo has been making, at Rio de 
Janeiro, some researches into the action of the venom of the rattle- 
snake, which throw much new light on the subject. His investi- 
gations show that the saliva contains what are called figured fer- 
ments, the analogy of which with bacterides is very remarkable. 
From a young and vigorous crotalus, subjected to the action of 
chloroform, he obtained a drop of the venom on a chemically clean 
nese of glass, and at once placed it under a microscope, Almost 

mmediately he observed the formation of a filamentous pulp in 
an arborescent disposition. Gradually the thickened filament, 
after having pushed out spores, dissolved and disappeared, and 
the liberated spores swelled and enlarged Maer f each of them 
sending out a minute tube which lengthened rapidly. After a very 
short period the latter separated from the first spore, and consti- 
tuted another nucleus for engendering the deadly contamination. 
In the examination of the blood of animals killed by the bite of 
one of these snakes, M. Lacerdo noticed that the red globules of 
the blood commenced to change by presenting some small, bril- 
liant points on the surface, which spread with great rapidity, and 
ultimately the globules melted one into the other, forming a sort 
of amorphous paste which could no longer circulate in th» veins. 
Other animals, in which that blood was injected immediately after 
the death of the first, expired in a few hours, presenting all the 
symptoms of having themselves been bitten, and their blood 
always showed the same alteration. M. Lacerdo conciudes his 
memoir by stating that numerous experiments have shown that the 
true antidote for serpent-poisouing is the injection under the sk.g 
of alcohol, or its administration by the mouth. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


AvuTocRraPHic TELEGRAPHY.—Autographie telegraphy, or the 
process of transmitting messages in the actual handwriting of the 
sender, has occasionally during the past thirty years constituted 
the special study of scientific minds. So long since as 1850, Mr. F. 
C. Bakewell invented a copying telegraph by means of which auto- 
graphic telegraphy was effected, and this was probably the first 
time it was effectually accomplished. In this instance the message 
was written by the sender with a gummy ink or varnish, on metallic 
paper or tinfoil, and this writing was, by the aid of mechanism, 
used to actuate electric currents in such a way as to produce a 
record at the distant station by the chemical decomposition of a 
solution with which the receiving paper was damped. Both the 
written message and the paper were fixed around cylinders of sim- 
ilar form and dimensions, one being placed in the transmitting 
and the other in the recording instrument, and the cylinders were 
caused to revolve with corresponding velocities. ach time the 
— and, consequently, raised lines of the writing were crossed 

y a pointer under which the metallic paper was traversed in the 
transmitter, a mark corresponding in position was made on the 
— aper at the receiving end. It therefore followed that 

he sum of all the marks reproduced the writing itself. Mr. Bake- 
woll successfully reproduced the writing in white on ablue ground, 
but the process failed to become one of public utility, owing to the 
extreme slowness with which the apparatus worked and the diffi- 
culty that was experienced in maintaining uniform and synchron- 
ous motion in the instruments. In 1856, the Abbé Caselli, in Italy, 
endeavored to solve the problem of autographic telegraphy in a 
similar manner. His apparatus was exhibited in England, and it 
was used practically between Paris and Marseilles, and Paris and 
Lyons, Plans, drawings and autograph sketches were faithfully 
reproduced at distant places, but it was found that the apparatus 
had not only the defects of Bakewell’s, but it was very costly and 
complicated. Two other subsequent workers in this direction 
were M. Meyer and M. Lenoir, who tried to accomplish the same 
results with ordinary ink. They, nowever, pursued their investi- 
gations independently of, and unknown to, each other. Recently 
an opportunity has been afforded for examining the latest example 
of this class of apparatus at the London Generali Post-Office, where 
it has been submitted to the authorities for trial. This is the inven- 
tion of M. d’Arlincourt, of Paris, and its general principles are sim- 
ilar to those which govern Bakewell’s system. The distinguishing 
feature in D’Arlincourt’s apparatus, however, is the introduction 
of an extremely ingenious synchronous movement, by means of 
which the speed of travel of the cylinders is rendered uniform, 
both in the transmitting and the recording machine. The message 
to be sent, which may be either in the ordinary hand or shorthand, 
is written with a thick, gummy ink, upon a strip of metallic-faced 
paper about twelve inches long and two and a half inches deep, 
which is wrapped around the cylinder of the transmitting instru- 
ment. A strip of white paper, chemically prepared and of similar 
dimensions, is placed on the cylinder of the recording apparatus, 
and the instruments are placed in electrical connection and started. 
The raised writing, actuating the electric current, causes a repro- 
duction of the original message in facsimile on the paper in the 
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THE AUTOGRAPHIC TELEGRAPH—M. D’ARLINCOURT’S APPARATUS, 


a is a box containing wheelwork, driven by two mainsprings, which give 
motion to the metallic roller b. The train of wheelwork is governed by the 
vibrating spring c, in the same manner as the type-printing instrument of 
Professor Hughes. In addition to this vibrating spring, a similar one, d, is 
fixed next to it, in the same standard, but is not in direct communication with 
the wheelwork. It receives its motion from the spring c simply by the vibra- 
tions communicated by the latter through the standard on which the springs 
are fixed. These springs are so adjusted, at each end of the wire, that their 
speeds are tolerably alike. The tinfoil paper for transmitting, or the prepared 
chemical paper for receiving, is fixed on the roller b. The metallic steel style 
in each case moves longitudinally and slowly along the cylinder by means of 
a screw, to which the standard holding the style is fixed. The roller b, at the 
sending station, stops automatically at each revolution, and is restarted by the 
roller at the receiving station at the proper time. By this means absolute 
synchronism is obtained, and there can be no accumulation oferror. e con- 
sists of permanent and electro magnets ; it forms a rapid relay by the line 
current, and it relays a current of sufficient intensity to discolor the chemi- 
cally prepared paper. f shows the mechanical arrangement for the adjust- 
ment of the style in the proper place on the roller. g, end of same, showing 
its under side, 
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recording instrument, which may be hundreds of miles away 
from the other. The two instruments at the London Post-Office, 
although in the same room, were practically placed 200 miles apart. 
The writing can be reproduced in either 
blue, brown, red or black, according to 
the chemical preparation of the paper, 
but always on a white ground, and a 
number of copies can be taken from one 
original. In the same way, sketches, 
plans or drawings may be faithfully 
transmitted; some sketches were, in 
fact, accurately reproduced in presence 
of the writer. Although the appara- 
tus is perfect in its action, it still has 
one drawback, which was common to 
its predecessors—that of slowness of 
reproduction. The time occupied in re- 
volving the cylinder a sufficient number 
of times to allow the pointer to traverse 
the whole surface of the paper is seven 
minutes, and this rate of speed is far 
below that required and attained in 
ractice for commercial purposes. It 
Ss, however, being worked in France in 
fortresses and for similar military pur- 
oses, for which, in some special cases, 
t is exceedingly well adapted. We pre- 
sent an illustration of the apparatus 
constructed by M. d’Arlincourt, which 
may easily be understood by reference 
to the foot-notes and to the general description. The above en- 
graving represents a drawing which was actually transmitted, 
through the apparatus, from one instrument to the other, and 
which could, as we are told, have been transmitted by the same 
means, a distance of 200 miles. It is a sketch of a girl selling cups 
of cocoa at the Paris International Exposition. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


ieee is water most liable to escape? When it is only half- 
tide. 
Mock TurtTLe.— Kissing before company, and quarreling 
afterward. ; 
A tapy, rather inclined to flirt, says most men are like a cold, 
very easily caught, but very hard to get rid of. 


CHESTNUTS are quoted at eight cents a quart in Lehigh County, 
Pa. In New York they are fifteen cents a pint—but you get a 
pint of worms thrown in for nothing, 


Youna ladies at Newark have taken to decorating sardine-boxes. 
They are probably intended as frames for the photos of some of 
their gentlemen callers, 


It has leaked out that after Hayes kissed Morton, he made a 
similar advance toward Butler, but he drew back, exclaiming, 
* Remember, sir, I am a widow!” 


A younG lady, whose name is Mellie Badd, caused something 
of a sensation the other evening when the servant announced her 
at the parlor door as Miss Smellie Badd. 


Women have been known to remove their jewelry under the 
excitement of a camp-meeting sermon on charity and humbleness ; 
but no one ever saw them throw away a real hair switch. 


° 
Distance has only a relative value. When a man sits down 
on a carpet-tack only a quarter of an inch long, it is hard for him 
to — that the point of it didn’t come out at the back of his 
neck 
Aun, but when you come down to statistics, please take notice 
that over 1,000,000 sheepskins have been used up in binding Web- 


ster’s Dictionary. 
sheep ? 


Ir is said that a certain station-master out West is so devoted 
to his business that he invariably dines off a time-table. We are 


acquainted with several horse-trainers at Fordham who eat off of 
horse-stables. 


THERE is danger of stopping the pulsations of the heart by get- 
ting out of bed too soon. It takes just seventeen minutes to get 
out of bed gracefully and carefully, and any wife can have the fire 
started in that time. 


One of the new stamps for beer kegs is a vignette of George 
Washington. This is an insult to the memory of a geod man. Beer 
never “ put a head” on Washington, and Wa-hington’s head should 
never be put on beer. 


Where would that book have been but for 


A NEWSPAPER correspondent wants to know how to “ preserve 
oilcloths.” We don’t know, but we should think a jar of oilcloth 
would require about four times as much sugar as a jar of peaches 
or pears—and then would scarcely be fit to eat. 


He said that he was a stockholder in the company, and although 
he was rather seedy, the conductor allowed him to ride free. 
There was a dead man found in the car at the end of the route. 
Some one had informed the conductor that all the stock he held 
was the horses at the ferry, 
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